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fV  **      PREFACE. 

The  author  believes  that  this  volume  might  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  point,  he  in^•ites  the  examination  of 
teachers,  within  \vhose  system  the  subject  is  embraced,  on 
tlie  scale  to  which  the  size  of  tlie  work  is  adapted. 

The  chief  authorities  consulted  by  the  writer,  are :  Holmes'' 
Annals ;  the  histories  by  Botfa,  Paul  ^dllen,  Ramsat/,  and 
Pitkin;  ^Mars/iall's  Life  of  "Washington ;  Lives  of  the  Signers  ; 
Lives  of  Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  Richara 
Henri/  Lee;  Life  of  John  Jay,  by  his  son,  William  Jay; 
WirVs  Patrick  Henry  ;  Spark's  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution ;  Bancroft's  Ufe  of  Washington  ; 
Walsh's  Appeal ;  Hale's  Premium  History  ;  ^^ustin's  Life  of 
Gerry;  Life  of  Quincy;  Lees  Southern  Campaigns;  English 
Histories  by  Bisset,  Belsham,  and  Miller ;  and  other  histories 
of  particular  States. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  established 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  was,  beyond  question, 
the  most  momentous  era  in  the  political  history  of  the  world. 
Other  periods  have,  indeed,  produced  instances  of  the  high- 
est public  virtue, — of  elevated,  fervent  and  incorruptible 
fatriotism, — of  fidelity,  fortitude  and  heroism,  which  cannot 
8  surpassed,  and  have  been  rarely  approached.  Oppressions 
more  galling  than  any  of  which  the  Britisla,  Colonies  of  '76 
could  complain,  have  been  bravely  and  successfully  resisted  ; 
and  gallant  achievements  for  liberty  and  country,  have  been 
won,  from  time  to  time,  by  those  magnanimous  spirits  who 
rise  occasionally  in  the  darkest  periods,  to  vindicate,  by  their 
actions  and  virtues,  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature. 
But  theirs  were  solitary  and  partial  efforts  in  advance  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  age.  The  institutions,  which  sprung  from 
their  success,  designed  to  secure  the  rights  wrested  by  force 
from  the  hands  of  tyrants,  lacked  the  self-sustaining  vigor 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Resistance  to  oppression, 
glorious  in  its  triumph,  unfortunately  produced  no  fruits 
beyond  temporary  relief.  The  securities  for  good  govern- 
ment arising  from  constitutional  limitations  upon  power, 
and  the  supremacy  of  law,  were  beyond  their  capacity ; 
and  their  victories  were  accordingly  transient  anarchies,  in 
the  intervals  of  a  perpetually  renewed  despotism.  Hence 
the  noblest  conquests  over  tyranny  failed  to  affect  perma- 
nently the  general  course  of  events,  or  to  impress  upon  the 
mass  of  opinions  a  popular  direction.  That  fleeting  liberty 
which  was  gained  in  one  country,  touched  not  the  sympa- 
thies nor  kindled  the  emulation  of  another.  The  very  next 
generation,  corrupted  by  power  and  indulgence,  or  wearied 
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by  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and  unconscious  of  those  defects 
m  themselves,  by  which  stability  and  peace  were  frustrated 
forfeited  those  dearly  won  privileges,  and  relapsed  into  that 
state  of  passive  debasement,  from  which,  under  the  cruidance 
.     of  one  or  two  master  minds,  tliey  had  for  a  while  emerc^ed. 
The  American  Revolution  was,  however,  of  a  different 
character.     It  was  the  natural  offspring  of  a  state  of  society- 
rapidly  advancing,  under  circumstances,  moral  and  phvsical,' 
peculiarly  favourable  to  general  improvement.  The  sa^city 
virtue,   and   heroism,  by  which  it  was  distinguished"  were 
not  alone  the  traits  of  illustrious  men.  but  the  characteristics 
of  a  nation,  educated  and  disciplined  in  the  knowledc^e  of 
their  rights.     The  conflict  was  waged  on  principles  cfearly 
defaned    and  for  specific  objects.     Success  therefore  only 
consolidated  hberties  which   were  understood  before  they 
were  fought  for.  into  a  system  adapted  to  the  matured  intelli 
gence  of  the  people,  and  sustained  as  well  by  their  approvin<^ 
judgments,  as  by  their  affections.     With  them  to  retrogradd^ 
into  slavery  was  impossible,  because  their  intellectual  culti- 
vation  and  morsl  qualities,  harmonized  with  the  institutions 
they  estabhshed  ;  and  these  being  in  their  nature  pro^Tessive 
all  must  advance  together.  The  effect  upon  other  nations,  has 
not  been  less  dissimilar.     Astonishment  and  admiration  and 
sympathy  soon  ripened  into  zeal  to  imitate,  as  the  success 
ot  American  example  in  self-government  tested  the  doctrines 
ot  the  American  Revolution,  and  proved  their  soundness. 
A  new  impulse  communicated  itself  to  the  nations  nearest 
in  political  condition,  and  most  closely  connected  by  facili- 
ties of_  intercourse,  and  habits  of  thought.     Vast  changes  in 
the  principles  and  framework  of  governments  have  abeady 
been  silently  or  violently  effected  ;  still  more  extensive  ana 
important  are  plainly  at  hand.    In  all  the  theories  of  human 
rights,— in  the  policy  of  administrations  aoxl  cabinets ;  in 
the  innermost  form  and  texture  of  that  intricate  combination 
ot  interests  and  relations  by  which  men  are  connected  to- 
gether in  society, — substantial  reforms  are  in  proo-ress  every 
where  throughout  tJie  civiHzed  globe  ;  and  all  are  parts  of  a 
stupendous  series  of  organic  changes,  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  marks  the  first  era. 

Momentous  as  was  that  era  in  its  consequences,  it  was 
scarcely  less  remarkable  in  the  combination  and  succession 
of  events,  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  discovery  of 
America  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  concurred  most 
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propitiously  with  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time,  to 
strengthen  the  infant  spirit  of  liberty  that  had  been  strug- 
gling in  vain  against  hostile  institutions,  and  to  prepare  a 
new  unlimited  held  for  its  nurture  and  growth.  Just  when 
the  wants  of  civilized  man  most  seemed  to  need  it, — when 
the  pressure  of  antiquated  misrule  was  most  heavily  felt,  and 
no  practicable  scheme  of  relief  on  the  spot  of  its  predomi- 
nance seemed  possible, — an  unoccupied  hemisphere  was 
thrown  open  to  him.  There,  ardent  spirits,  who  found  the 
sphere  of  action  at  home  limited  to  too  narrow  a  circle  by 
the  tyrannical  customs  and  prescriptions  of  centuries,  and  the 
oppressed  and  destitute,  made  so  by  artificial  restraints  upon 
industry,and  the  extortions  and  abuses  of  legalized  despotism, 
joyfully  sought  a  new  country.  The  impatient  energies, 
that  at  home  had  exhausted  themselves  vainly  in  combating 
against  barriers  that  were  yet  too  strong  to  be  broken 
through,  here  overflowed  v.'ithout  restraint,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  a  vast  continent,  taming  the  savage,  reclaiming 
the  forests,  battling  fearlessly  against  all  the  terrors  of  soli- 
tude and  the  wilderness,  ferocious  wild  beasts,  and  fiercer  men, 
to  build  up  institutions  fresh  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and 
suited  to  their  new  position,  and  improved  understanding  of 
their  rights.  Thus  was  a  peculiar  people  trained  up  to  habits 
of  independence,  and  experience  of  the  benefits  and  usages 
of  liberty,  under  circumstances  more  favorable  than  had 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  people  before  ;  developing  by  the 
severest  discipline  the  physical  powers  of  the  human  frame, 
and  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  the  natural  motions  of  the 
intellect.  This  rare  combination  of  moral  and  social  phe- 
nomena, tended  harmoniously  to  the  same  end--the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  principle  of  repugnance  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  assertion  for  the  first  time,  of  the  doctrines 
of  popular  sovereignty,  by  the  final  erection  of  the  American 
republics. 

A  slight  glance  at  the  comparative  rate  of  progress  in 
social  improvements,  in  both  hemispheres,  before  and 
since  the  impetus  given  at  the  era  of  the  discovering  of 
America,  will  signally  illustrate  its  importance  in  political 
history.  The  seeds  of  Uberty, — which  took  such  instant 
root,  and  flourished  with  such  luxuriance  here,  and  have 
grown  with  such  rapidity  elsewhere, — existed  long  before 
in  Europe.  But  they  had  been  sown  in  barren  and  stony 
ground,  and.  though  nurtured  by  the  toils,  and  oftentimes 
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watered  by  the  blood  of  early  martyrs,  they  sustained  them- 
selves feebly  against  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ancient  abuses. 
While  the  revival  of  learning,  after  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  by  which  it  was  subsequently 
signalized,  perpetuated  its  new  achievements,  and  have 
carried  it  progressively  onwards,  the  natural  influence  of 
increased  knowledge,  upon  public  liberty,  was  tardy  in 
manifesting  itself  in  the  improvement  of  governments,  or  in 
the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  To  partial 
observation,  looking  at  immediate  effects,  that  influence 
would  seem  to  have  been  hostile  to  freedom.  The  student 
of  history  finds  despotism  temporarily  strengthened  as  know- 
ledge increased.  The  resources  of  learning,  applied  by  the 
most  active  intellects,  evidently  sharpened,  for  a  season,  the 
weapons  of  arbitrar}^  power,  and  ministered  sedulously  to  the 
ruling  temper  of  the  times,  devising  artful  defences  for  its 
excesses,  and  new  instruments  for  securing  its  unresisted 
ascendency.  The  alliance  between  tyranny,  which  is  the 
natural  form  of  all  unlimited  power,  and  knowledge,  which 
is  its  natural  enemy,  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  latter,  as 
seen  in  the  history  of  foreign  governments,  apparently  com- 
plete. In  later  times,  it  has  been  also  found  that  men  of  the 
highest  range  of  intellect,  have  employed  their  superiority  to 
uphold  the  most  odious  systems  of  government,  and  to  extin- 
guish those  desires  for  political  rights,  which  have  sprung 
chiefly  from  the  enlarged  knowledge,  to  which  themselves 
have  so  much  contributed.  Striving  earnestly  against  popular 
movements,  they,  at  the  same  time,  spent  their  lives  in  pur- 
suits which  have  prepared  the  world  for  the  very  changes 
they  deplored.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly, 
instead  of  disproving  the  inherent  sympathy  between  know- 
ledge and  freedom,  gives  an  eminent  proof  of  their  aflinity, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  despite  of  all  personal  pas- 
sions, individual  influences,  and  temporary  delusions.  The 
selfish  principle  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  the  selfish  principle 
of  our  common  nature,  were  both  to  be  encountered  and 
overthrov^^n,  before  the  beneficent  influences  of  civilization 
could  be  made  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  community,  and 
elevate  them.  The  thirst  for  power  and  booty  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  learning  and 
mental  acquirements  were  only  valued  as  ministers  to  that 
appetite.  They  were  additional  weapons  for  foiling  enemies, 
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conquering  and  enslaving  the  weak,  and  strengthening  the 
strong,— and  were  so  estimated  only  in  comparison  with  other 
instruments.  They  were  rather  contemned  in  the  compari- 
son with  bodily  strength,  because  their  influences  were  less 
obvious.  Even  when  they  became  more  highly  considered, 
they  were  employed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  advancing 
selfish  objects,  and  for  personal  aggrandizement.  Thus  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  through  various  fortunes,  know- 
ledge as  the  great  agent  of  human  improvement,  struggled 
not  only  against  the  errors  and  institutions  of  antiquity,  but 
against  the  dominant  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  selfish 
principles  of  its  possessor  and  followers. 

The  condition  of  socie^  during  the  progress  of  this  struggle, 
while  it  bears  testimony  to  the  arduous  conflict  which  the 
growing  spirit  of  liberty  was  waging  with  its  antagonists,  fur- 
nishes other  arguments  for  the  opponents  of  popular  license, 
much  more  honourable  to  human  nature,  than  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  pride  and  ambition,  with  which  they  were  mingled. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  those  days,  the  multitude 
were  incapable  of  government,  or  of  any  proper  use  of 
their  faculties,  in  judging  of  affairs  of  state.  Ignorant  and 
brutal, — taught  from  infancy  to  know  nothing  but  the  law  of 
force,  and  the  will  of  a  master  scarcely  less  brutal  and  ig- 
norant,— they  were,  without  question,  a  stolid  and  insensate 
mass,  whom  power  alone  could  restrain,  and  to  whom  free- 
dom was  a  word  as  unintelligible  as  it  now  is  to  the  body- 
guard of  an  African  chief.  So  the  first  dawning  of  civiliza- 
tion found  them,  and  so  the  first  master  spirits  saw  them, 
the  more  clearly  as  themselves  were  more  highly  elevated. 
Knowledge  of  civil  rights,  which  is  the  growth  of  a  general 
increase  of  intelligence,  spread  but  slowly,  even  when  the 
most  rapid  advance  was  made  by  individuals  in  science  and 
the  arts:  what  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  direct  fear  of  the 
savage  excesses  of  an  ignorant  multitude  should  have  pre- 
vailed over  vague  and  unformed  notions  of  a  human  per- 
fectibility, of  which  there  was  no  present  token  nor  promise  ? 
Having  no  means  of  safety  for  all  the  growing  interests  of 
society,  save  in  the  strength  of  those  classes  which  held  the 
power  to  protect,and  which,  by  their  position  and  their  limited 
numbers,  were  within  the  reach  of  improvement,  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  that  men  of  the  best  intentions  and  widest 
range  of  intellect  and  acquirement  should  have  been  the 
advocates  of  monarchy,  the  defenders  of  established  institu- 
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tions,  and  the  partizans  of  dynasties,  claiming  to  exist  by 
"  divine"  appointment.  Ambition  and  vanity,  custom  and 
fear,  the  weight  of  antiquity,  the  authority  of  history,  and 
the  abused  or  mistaken  sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  on  the 
side  of  governments,  wherever  and  however  they  existed. 
Yet  in  all  this  apparent  union  of  every  influence,  in  favour 
of  despotic  governments,  the  seeds  of  revolution  were 
planted.  The  tightening  and  bracing  of  the  social  springs 
showed  an  increasing  pressure  to  be  counteracted — a  grow- 
ing impulse  upward,  against  which  conservative  force  had 
become  necessary.  While  the  jealousy  of  power,  barred 
with  increasing  rigour  the  advance  of  popular  inquiry  irf  re 
ligion  and  politics,  mental  activity  enlarged  its  field  widely 
in  every  other  direction,  The  general  level  of  capacity 
gradually  rose,  until  the  forbidden  precincts  were  invaded  by 
a  universal  tide  of  public  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  barriers 
which  had  been  raised  upon  each  other,  by  the  care  of  cen- 
turies. What  the  immediate  effects  were,  is  not  wi4;hin  our 
limits  to  describe  minutely.  From  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  VIII.,  in  England,  the  eiForts  of  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  people,  more  and  more  enlightened  by  education,  and 
directed  by  experience,  have  gradually — sometimes  by  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  by  natural  operations  imperceptibly, — 
raised  the  moral  character  of  nations,  and  finally  enlisted 
knowledge  on  the  side  to  which  it  naturally  belongs — that 
of  Liberty.  In  the  most  propitious  period  for  mankind,  of 
this  unequal  strife  which  is  not  yet  decided  in  the  old  world, 
the  colonization  of  America  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  contest.  Here  were  no  obstacles 
to  the  freest  exercise  of  intellectual  independence  :  the  issue 
has  invigorated  the  hopes,  and  given  unerring  promises  of 
the  final  triumph,  of  those  who  have  not  only  to  build  up 
new  institutions,  but  to  combat  inveterate  prejudices,  to  re- 
move the  consequences  of  errors  that  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  most  intimate  texture  of  society,  and  to  prepare 
whole  nations,  not  only  to  conquer  and  establish,  but  to  un- 
derstand and  enjoy  their  rights. 

The  co-operation  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  with 
fortune,  or  Providence,  in  this  work  of  human  regenera- 
tion, may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  physical 
phenomena,  which,  by  the  agency  of  independent  laws, 
without  apparent  concert,  produce  the  finest  and  noblest 
results.     Intellectual    and    moral    improvement,    the    soil 
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from  which  public  virtue  and  liberty  spring  as  the  natural 
growth,  is  formed,  gradually,  from  a  thousand  indirect  and 
direct  sources,  as  the  earth  is  formed  for  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  upon  a  barren  rock.  By  slow  attrition  and 
progressive  deposites  of  the  elements,  layer  after  layer  accu- 
mulates. If  human  industry  be  wanting  to  stimulate  its 
energies,  by  and  by  comes  along  a  bird  of  the  air  dropping 
the  grain,  or  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  scatters  a 
seed,  or  the  waves  throw  ftp  a  random  twig,  and  the  new- 
made  soil  soon  sends  up  from  its  bosom  a  little  plant,  that 
ere  long  swells  into  a  mighty  tree,  fixing  its  roots  deep  into 
the  earth,  and  stretching  its  brawny  arms  wide  into  the  air, 
bearing  fruit  to  refresh  and  sustain  living  beings,  and  preserv- 
ing the  inherent  faculty  of  re-producing  its  kind  for  ever. 
The  plant  of  liberty  thus  springs  in  a  soil  which  virtue  and 
knowledge  have  matured  and  prepared  for  the  hand  of  some 
master  spirit,  labouring  with  almost  divine  philanthropy  for 
the  good  of  the  species;  or  for  some  happy  conjuncture  of 
events  to  call  forth  its  dormant  powers  into  spontaneous  action. 
Thenceforward,  though  the  growth  may  be  affected  by  un- 
toward events,  and  delayed,  more  or  less,  as  society  advances 
more  or  less  slowly,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  truth,  that  it 
should  ever  perish  again.  All  experience  hitherto,  in  the  only 
fair  trial  ever  made,  confirms  this  judgment.  Americans, 
proud  of  their  own  share,  as  a  people,  in  these  glorious 
events,  as  well  as  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  other  nations,  by  the  same  happy  influences,  ought 
frequently  to  turn  with  gratitude  to  the  period  of  their  own 
revolution,  and  not  cease  to  impress  its  principles,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  bearings,  upon  the  hearts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  train  of  events  which  immediately 
brought  on  the  struggle  between  the  then  colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  by  which  it  was 
marked  until  the  final  triumph  by  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence, have,  moreover,  the  merit  of  exhibiting  rare  ex- 
amples of  personal  virtue  and  heroism  in  our  ancestors,  well 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  of  their  descendants — fit  to 
foster  a  just  national  pride  ;  to  strengthen  the  impulses  of 
patriotism,  and  stimulate  a  warmer  zeal  in  the  universal 
cause  of  virtue  and  liberty. 

In  reviewing  the  earlier  portions  of  colonial  history — to 
trace  the  remoter  as  well  as  the  immediate  springs  of  the 
revolution,  secondary  to  the  general  advanceme?at  of  popular 
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knowledge  and  virtue,  which  are  the  first  causes — the  chief 
place  in  importance  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  peculiar 
opinions  and  dispositions  of  the  Colonists  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  formed.  The  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  British,  government  were  not  primary  causes  of  the 
colonial  resistance.  Upon  people  of  a  different  education  and 
temperament,  much  greater  oppi^ssions  than  those  employed 
by  the  British  ministry,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
first  systematic  design  to  enslave  in  1764,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  might  have  been  safely  tried  ;  and 
with  any  other  existing  people,  would  have  probably  suc- 
ceeded. With  them,  however,  as  was  well  said  by  one  of 
its  wisest  men,  "  The  revolution  was  over  before  the  war 
commenced."  It  was  a  moral  revolution,  to  which  a  sue-' 
cessful  war  only  gave  permanent  establishment,  and  the 
sanction  of  victory  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  It  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  long  before  the  occasion  had 
arisen  to  call  forth  its  active  energies,  or  to  invite  them  to 
study  attentively  the  tendency  of  their  own  opinions.  Its 
development  was  hastened  by  the  assertion  of  unwise  and 
tyrannical  doctrines  from  abroad,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce 
to  practice  here,  rules  of  government  which  would  have  suc- 
ceeded any  where  else,  Vf'iih  discontent,  but  without  much 
contention,  and  with  no  resistance.  The  peculiar  character 
of  this  people  is  therefore  an  essential  point  of  preliminary 
inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  were  a  race  of  men,  not 
merely  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, to  the  full  extent  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  but 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  theories  in  Europe 
They  were,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  Europe 
for  their  hostility  to  those  theories,  as  established.  Political 
and  religious  controversies  had  been  for  a  long  time  agitating 
that  whole  continent,  and  cruel  persecutions  employed  to  re- 
press and  punish  all  independence  ofjudgment,  and  to  main- 
tain despotic  control  over  the  body  and  mind,  by  the  use  of 
force.  The  mass  of  the  public  being  unripe  for  concentrated 
action  in  behalf  of  general  principles,  they  who  were  fore- 
most in  agitation,  and  who  consequently  suffered  the  penal- 
ties of  defeat,  were  the  active  and  enterprising — those  who 
best  comprehended  the. rights  of  man,  and  were  warmed  with 
the  truest  zeal  for  liberty.  Such  men  it  was,  principally, 
who,  disgusted  with  tyranny,  or  forced  by  rigorous  laws  and 
proscriptions,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
themselves,  at  whatever  cost  and  labour,  where  they  might 
provide  better  institutions  for  their  posterity.  The  English 
historian,  Hume,  himself  the  apologist  of  some  of  the  worst 
tyrants  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne,  passed  a  merited  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  principles  of  the  first  American  settlers,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  first  James.  "  That  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence," he  remarks,  "  which  was  then  reviving  in  Eng- 
land, shone  forth  in  America,  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received 
new  accession  of  force  from  the  aspiring  character  of  those, 
who,  being  discontented  with  the  established  church  and 
monarchy,  had  sought  for  freedom  among  the  savage  deserts." 
A  striking  fact,  narrated  in  the  memoirs  of  Cromwell  and 
Hampden,  two  among  the  most  remarkable  men  in  English 
history,  illustrates  the  general  effect  of  the  misgovernment  of 
that  period,  in  driving  the  ablest  men  into  exile  ;  and  may 
also  serve  as  a  memorable  illustration  of  that  just  retribution  for 
evil  deeds,  of  which  many  examples  are  on  record,  wherein 
violent  and  arbitrary  acts  have,  by  the  combination  of  subse- 
quent events  totally  unforeseen  at  the  time,  led  directly  to 
the  ruin  of  their  authors.     Hampden  and  Cromwell,  under 
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the  common  Influence  of  dislike  to  the  measures  of  Charles  I. 
were  actually  on  board  ship,  on  their  way  to  settle  in  Ame- 
rica, when  they  were  stopped  by  a  royal  order  in  council, 
prohibiting;  emig;ration.  They,  in  consequence,  remained  in 
England — the  one,  by  his  noble  support  of  the  popular  cause, 
to  overturn  the  king's  influence  in  parliament,  and  become 
a  proverb  in  all  ages  for  patriotism  ;  and  the  other,  impelled 
onward  by  the  current  of  events,  in  a  career  of  ambition,  to 
become  the  means  of  bringing  the  king's  head  to  the  block ;  to 
banish  his  children,  and  sit  upon  his  throne. 

Differences  of  opinions,  upon  political  subjects,  undoubtedly 
existed  in  the  Colonies,  from  the  beginning,  similar  to  those 
which  they  left,  and  which  prevailed  contemporaneously  in 
Europe.  Custom,  prejudice,  varieties  of  capacity  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  occasional  excess  of  selfish  passions — vanity 
and  the  thirst  for  gain  and  power  in  individuals — main- 
tained, while  their  recollections  of  Europe  were  distinct,  and 
continued  to  maintain,  as  long  as  the  political  connexion  ex- 
isted, a  spirit  of  party  on  the  same  subjects  as  those  which 
convulsed  the  mother  country.  But  popular  doctrines  predo- 
minated from  the  first,  in  America,  and  grow  stronger  as  the 
ties,  which  drew  them  towards  the  old  system,  became  weak- 
ened under  the  elfect  and  influence  of  new  scenes  and 
occupations;  and  as  the  generations  became,  in  time,  farther 
removed  from  the  parent  stock.  In  all  these  party  differences, 
too,  an  important  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed.  Colonial  dis- 
turbances were  always  in  favour  of  natural  rights;  to  retain 
what  they  had,  as  it  were,  resumed  tVom  society,  on  betaking 
themselves  to  the  forests,  against  the  encroachments  of  lords 
proprietors,  and  royal  governors.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rights  of  the  people  had  to  struggle  under  every  disad- 
vantage, against  established  institutions  and  overwhelming 
power.  While  in  the  one  country,  therefore,  their  progress  has 
been  slow  and  painfully  won,  amid  terrible  convulsions ;  in 
the  other  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  soon  threw  ofl'the  petty 
impediments  of  European  origiu-  When  Burke,  in  his  fa- 
mous speech  on  conciliation  witli  America,  delivered  in  tlie 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  1775,  spoke  so  warmly  of  the 
"love  of  freedom."  as  the  "predominating  feature"'  of  the 
character  of  the  Americans,  he  spoke  truly  and  generously 
of  what  had  grown  up  with  them,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment. "That  fierce  spirit  of  liberty,"  which  he  then  pro- 
nounced to  be   "stronger  in  the  English  Colonies,  than  in 
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any  other  people  of  the  earth,"  was  tlieir  inheritance  from  the 
magnanimous  ancestors  wo  have  been  describing;  nurtured 
by  p'erils,  labour,  and  self-denial,  until  ail  their  o|)inions,  cus- 
toms, inclinations,  and  habits  of  thought  and'  feeling  were 
impressed  with  the  same  hardy  traits  of  independence.  It 
harmonized  with  the  rugged  soil  they  cultivated  and  the  vast 
solitudes  and  boundless  forests  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
and  strengthened,  perpetually,  by  contrast,  their  repug- 
nance to  the  narrow  dogmas,  the  insolent  assumptions,  and 
artificial  institutions  of  the  over-crowded  and  oppressed  po|)u- 
lation  of  Europe.  The  persecutions  from  which  they  had 
fled,  voluntarily  relinquishing  their  native  land,  to  find  poli- 
tical freedom  and  liberty  of  faith  in  the  wilderness;  tlie  pri- 
vations they  endured,  by  hunger  and  cold,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  war,  to  establish  their  new  dwelhngs;  the  perpetual 
watchfulness  Avith  which,  by  day  and  night,  while  toiling  for 
food  and  shelter,  they  had  to  defend  their  lives  from  the 
tomahawk  of  a  subtle  and  merciless  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  unnatural  oppres- 
sions of  the  mother  country — all  combined  to  invigorate  the 
principles  they  brought  with  them,  and  to  perfect,  by  severe 
bodily  and  mental  discipline,  a  national  character  for  austere 
virtue,  irrepressible  energy,  and  indomitable  courage ; — 
jealous  and  sagacious  in  its  distrust  of  power ;  full  of  the 
pride  of  personal  independence  ;  quick  to  defect,  and  prompt 
to  repel,  all  encroachments  upon  their  rights. 

A  leading  element  in  the  early  colonial  character,  and 
perhaps  the  strongest  in  giving  it  its  j^eculiar  cast  of  austerity 
and  elevation,  was  religious  enthusiasm.  The  settlers  of  New 
England  were  dissenters,  who  had  been  oppressed  at  home 
by  church  and  state :  by  the  Catholic,  and  by  the  established 
Protestant  church,  as  either,  in  the  alternate  vibrations  of  this 
mighty  engine  of  despotism,  preponderated.  They  were,  as 
Botta  well  expresses  it,  "Protestants  against  Protestantism 
itself,"  and  added  to  the  other  pressing  inducements  to  emi- 
gration the  higher  sanctions  of  religious  duty.  Many  believed 
themselves  under  the  immediate  direction  of  heaven.  The 
stern  traits  of  the  English  Puritans,  so  remarkable  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  first  Charles,  and  under  the  Comnonwealth, 
were  strong  in  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock,  gradually 
losing,  in  their  descendants,  under  the  benign  influence  of  a 
better  knowledge  and  wider  freedom,  the  fanaticism  which 
predominated  at  home ;  but  preserving  their  pious  trust  in 
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Providence,  their  frugal  habits,  exact  morals,  and  vigilanl 
sense  of  independence.  The  parliamentary  act  of  uniformity, 
passed  in  166:2,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  most  con- 
scientious Presbyterian  preachers  were  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  their  livings,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles 
of  belief,  sent  great  numbers  of  the  most  learned  and  pious 
ministers  of  that  faith  into  exile  in  the  Colonies,  where  they 
contributed  essentially  to  sustain  this  tone  of  elevated  reli- 
gious feeling.  Many  of  them  were  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  best  English  universities;  and  to  them,  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  education,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colonies,  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed.  Those  who  have  seen  how  extensive  e-ven  now 
is  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  New  England,  over  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  the  people,  can  Vi'ell  imagine  what 
must,  in  that  day,  have  been  the  reception  of  so  many  zeal- 
ous ministers,  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  conscience. 
As  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  then  the  mother  colony  of  New 
England,  so  it  was  in  the  other  Colonies,  which  took  their 
rise  from  her,  and  followed  her  examples  of  severe  virtue, 
when  they  dissented  from  and  resisted  her  religious  disci- 
pline. Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  at  first  separate  colo- 
nies, were  principally  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  spirit  of  voluntary  adventure,  without  compulsion^ 
and  at  first  acted  under  her  authority.  But  it  must  be  recorded, 
as  one  of  the  anomalies  of  human  nature,  that  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  rose  out  of  the  religious  dissensions 
and  persecutions  of  those  who  had  themselves  been  exiled 
by  persecution.  Exeter,  the  first  settlement  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  founded  in  16^38,  by  a  party  of  Colonists,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  lea'*e  Massachusetts,  for  adopting  the  pe- 
culiar religious  sentiments  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  taught, 
and  for  which  she  had  been  excommunicated  ;  and  two  years 
previous,  Roger  Williams,  under  similar  persecutions,  had 
established  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.  This  latter  case,  in 
particular,  affords  striking  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  men, 
m  the  new  possession  of  power,  and  inexperienced  in  the 
practical  application  of  universal  principles  to  affairs  touch- 
ing their  individual  consciences ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
demonstrates  how  happily  the  character  of  the  Colonists  was 
adapted  to  defeat  the  effects  and  consequences  of  those  an- 
tiquated errors,  and  to  prove  religious  despotism  as  incom- 
patible with  the  condition  of  America  as  political  despotism. 
Williams,   banished   from   Massachusetts,   for    entertaining 
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views  of  the  right  of  private  opinion,  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  injustice  of  government  interference  in  points  of 
faith,  too  liberal  to  suit  the  Synod,  established,  in  1638,  the 
colony  of  Providence,  so  called  in  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 
ance, upon  the  basis  of  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  There 
he  was  subsequently  joined  by  many  others,  maintaining  the 
same  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  sternness  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm was  softened  in  them  by  the  benevolent  influences 
of  their  tolerant  institutions,  and  the  effect  was  gradually  re- 
turned to  the  mother  colony  in  which  they  had  been  pro- 
scribed, enlarging  the  kindlier  traits  of  the  New  England 
character,  without  affecting  its  exact  sobriety  of  manners; 
its  vigorous  contempt  of  luxury,  or  its  pious  elevation  of  sen- 
timent. 

Nor  were  these  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  springing,  as  they 
did,  out  of  a  European  taint  of  error,  and  defeated  by  the 
operations  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  America,  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  general  cause  of  liberty.  In  a  country  so  bound- 
less, and  with  political  freedom  so  entirely  unrestrained, 
religious  intolerance  had  only  the  effect  of  dispersing  com- 
munities and  multiplying  new  settlements.  Where  state 
power  could  not  restrain  emigration,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  was  averse  to  all  arbitrary  institutions,  religious  ty- 
ranny could  be  but  a  temporary  insanity,  and  its  fruits  were  a 
farther  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  hostile  to  its  repeti- 
tion. They  who  feared  not  to  cross  the  ocean,  then  deemed 
a  perilous  undertaking,  in  search  of  greater  liberty  of  con- 
science, could  not  fear  to  remove  a  few  miles  further,  to 
become  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions.  They,  who, 
under  these  delusions,  drove  forth  their  fellow  colonists  from 
among  them,  found  that  persecution  could  not  conquer  its 
victims,  and  that  at  every  attempt  to  oppress,  more  enlight- 
ened principles  grew  up  in  every  direction,  beyond  their 
reach.  The  futility  of  the  effort,  as  well  as  the  natural  reac- 
tion stimulated  by  an  increasing  freedom  of  political  inquiry, 
soon  checked  this  intolerant  spirit.  Out  of  the  ardent  dis- 
cussions and  controversies,  and  the  social  improvements  to 
which  they  led,  grew  greater  liberty  of  thought ;  more  subtle 
inquiry  into  original  principles ;  a  stronger  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  an  aptitude  to  inquire  rigidly  into  all  preten- 
sions to  authority  over  them,  and  promptness  to  repel  en- 
croachment. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  New  England  clergy 
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of  the  period,  that  these  mistaken  notions  of  religious  supre- 
macy were,  by  no  means,  accompanied  by  any  predilection 
for  arbitrary  power  m  politics.  As  a  body,  they  were,  from 
the  beginning,  among  the  sturdiest  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  Colonies.  In  the  very  midst  of  their  highest  intolerance, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  attempts  of  the  royal  authority 
against  the  colonial  charters,  they  gave  a  unanimous  evidence 
of  their  love  for  political  liberty.  In  the  year  preceding  that 
in  Avhich  Providence  was  peopled  by  their  persecutions, 
movements  were  made  in  England,  hostile  to  the  charter, 
and  the  design  avowed  of  forming  all  New  England  into  a 
consolidated  government.  The  Colonists,  in  alarm,  summoned 
the  ministers,  as  "the  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth,"  to  aid 
the  magistrates  with  their  counsel.  All  but  one  met  at  Boston, 
in  1035,  and  unanimously  advised,  that  if  the  scheme  of  a 
general  government  should  be  persisted  in,  and  a  royal  go- 
vernor sent  out,  the  Colonists  "ought  not  to  accept  him,  but 
defend  their  lawful  possessions,  if  able:  otherwise,  to  avoid 
and  protract."  Nearly  tifty  years  al'terwards  they  manifested 
a  like  intrepid  spirit,  and  the  historian  Hutchinson  says,  that 
they  ''turned  the  scale"  in  favour  of  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Charles  II.  The  struggle  between  the  Colony 
and  the  king's  olficers  had  been  long  and  violent ;  and  the 
agents  of  the  province  in  London,  had  written  home  in 
despondency,  representing  their  case  as  desperate,  and 
desiring  the  general  court  to  determine  whether.  Since  many 
cities  in  England  and  some  of  the  plantations  had  submitted, 
it  were  better  "  to  resign"  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  or  suffer 
a  quo  warranto  to  issue.  Under  the  advisement  of  the 
ministers,  after  debate,  it  was  concluded,  in  a  magnanimous 
phrase  that  deserves  com.memoration.  that  they  would  not 
submit,  for  ''it  was  better  to  die  by  the  hands  of  others,  than 
by  their  own." 

Though  these  religious  persecutions  chiefly  prevailed  m 
New  England,  yet  their  influences  extended  through  the 
whole  country,  to  which  New  England  contributed  so  much 
of  population,  and  such  prominent  traits  of  character.  Other 
colonies  too.  practised,  at  different  times,  a  similar  policy, 
and  the  same  remarks  are  apjilicable  to  them. 

Returning  I'rom  this  digressive  viev.-  of  the  effects  of  a  par- 
ticular modification  o(  the  early  religious  temperament  of  the 
mother  colonies,  which  was  necessary  to  a  true  estimate  of 
their  character,  we  find  the  same  temperament,  sometimes 
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under  similar  modifications,  and  always  with  similar  etTects, 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Originally,  English  dissenters,  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith,  peopled  the  northern  settlements :  lu 
Pennsylvania  the  Quakers  founded  their  city  o{  refuge,  and 
Episcopalians  were  the  great  majority  in  Virginia.  Maryland 
had  been  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  peaceful  asylum 
of  Catholics,  who.  tired  of  the  violence  of  contending  parties 
at  hom.e,  each  by  turn  persecutor  or  victim,  as  the  state  formed 
bv  turns  an  alliance  with  the  strongest  sect,  established  on  the 
Chesapeake,  the  lirst  community  in  the  world,  in  which  en- 
tire freedom  of  conscience  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  law. 
It  preceded  the  settlement  of  Providence,  by  two  years.  St 
Mary's,  in  ^laryland,  was  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  with 
a  company  of  ••Eoman  Cathohcs,  of  family  and  fortune, "about 
two  hundred  in  number,  in  1634.  The  expulsion  of  Roger 
Williams  from  ]\[assachusetts,  and  his  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  a  land  of  rest,  did  not  take  place  till  1636.  The  new  co- 
lony received  numerous  additions  even  from  Xew  England. 
The  established  church  in  Virginia  made  the  same  perilous 
error  of  judgment  as  the  Synod  of  Massachusetts;  and  it 
forms  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
exiles  from  intolerant  Episcopacy  in  Virginia;  persecuted 
dissenters  from  puritan  Xew"  England ;  the  Swedes  driven 
by  violence  from  Delaware,  and  French  Huguenots  from 
Europe,  found  generous  protection  and  complete  freedom  of 
faith  in  a  colony  of  Catholics. 

Still  farther  south  the  same  religious  feelings  entered  into 
the  propelling  motives  of  the  emigrants,  and  impressed  their 
traits  upon  subsequent  generations.  The  tirst  settlers  south 
of  Virginia  were  refu2:ees  from  that  state,  tleeing  from  church 
persecutions,  who  established  themselves  on  Albemarle  Sound, 
in  North  Carolina,  between  1640  and  1650.  South  Carolina 
received  her  first  population  from  Xew  England,  and  subse 
quently  a  large  accession  of  numbers  in  French  Protest- 
ants, expelled  from  their  native  country  by  the  perfidious 
and  suicidal  act  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Xantz.  !Many  of  these  families  were  to  be  found  in  every 
colony,  and  they  were  firm  advocates  of  tolerant  principles. 
The  German  Palatines,  too,  escaping:  from  persecution  at  home, 
came  over  in  considerable  nimibers.  and  settled  in  diiTerent 
parts  of  the  two  Carolinas.  Bound  together  by  similarity  of 
condition,  common  sutFerings  and  identity  of  principles,  the^-e 
Colonists,  though  of  various  nations  originally,  soon  acquiied, 
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under  the  operation  of  the  same  strong  moral  influences, 
traits  of  character  nearly  uniform.  By  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  even  in  the  southern  plantations,  was 
received  directly  from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the  northern 
British  settlements.  The  English  language,  English  customs, 
habits  of  thought  and  political  theories,  prevailed  over  every 
other ;  and  emigrants  from  all  other  nations  were  soon  fused 
into  the  general  mass  of  English  descendants. 

The  laws,  opinions,  and  institutions,  which  these  had  brought 
with  them,  were  derived  from  the  British  constitution,  itself 
the  freest  in  Europe,  and  were  made  necessarily  more  liberal 
by  the  democratic  tendencies  and  peculiar  condition  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  re-established.  To  the  theoretical  free- 
dom, for  which  first  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  after  them 
the  Whigs  contended,  they  superadded  an  impatience  of 
restraint,  and  a  repugnance  to  royal  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative, which  were  continually  strengthened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  visible  signs  and  memorials  of  these  arbitrary 
institutions ;  by  the  equality  of  condition  existing  among 
themselves;  by  their  peculiar  occupation  as  agriculturalists, 
and  by  their  physical  position  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  unte- 
nanted continent ;  and  were  finally  aggravated  to  resistance 
and  revolution  by  violent  assaults.  At  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  luxury,  the  ostentatious  pretensions  of  fashion 
and  wealth,  the  aristocracy  and  the  peerage  ;  for  the  most 
part  simple  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  hardy  navigators  ; — with 
no  distinctions  of  rank  among  them,  except  such  as  were 
sent  them  in  foreign  rulers,  and  were,  in  consequence,  more 
repulsive  to  their  feelings — with  no  differences  of  condition, 
except  in  degrees  of  competence,  as  they  were  individually 
more  or  less  industrious,  frugal,  austere,  laborious,  pious, — 
continually  spreading  over  the  country  fresh  settlements,  still 
more  widely  removed  from  connexion  with  England ;  and 
knowing  little  of  her  except  in  the  orders  and  governors  she 
sent  them : — nothing  existed  naturally  to  conciliate  their  feel- 
ings towards  the  institutions  of  monarchy.  Had  no  extraordi- 
nary dissensions  broken  out  to  precipitate  the  course  of  events, 
it  would  have  been  not  the  less  impossible  for  such  a  people, 
so  situated  and  trained,  and  of  such  dispositions,  to  remain 
subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Everything  in  their  position 
and  character  tended  invariably  to  independence ;  and  not 
only  to  independence,  but   to  democratic  institutions.     So 
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clear  was  this  tendency,  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
that  when  the  Commission  was  appointed,  in  1664,  by  Charles 
II.,  to  "settle  the  peace  of  the  Colonies,"  the  famous  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  in  his  draught  of  their  instructions,  added  as  a 
commentary  upon  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Colonies — "They 
are  already  hardened  into  republics." 

Though  a  peaceable  separation  must  inevitably  have  taken 
place  at  some  day,  not  far  distant,  as  surely  as  the  child  discovers 
his  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  becomes  independent 
of  his  parents ;  it  might  have  happened,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  same  domestic  relation,  that  dependence  would  be  pro- 
tracted long  after  any  necessity  existed  on  either  side  for 
mutual  aid.  Affection  would  certainly  have  done  much  to 
preserve,  in  America,  tender  recollections  and  grateful  def- 
erence, long  after  power  would  have  failed  to  exact  obedience, 
or  the  comparative  resources  of  the  two  countries  would  have 
justified  any  claim  to  superiority  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
But  such  was  not  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  As  the  parent  country,  she  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  unnatural  parent;  one  who  neglected  her  offspring; 
left  them  to  their  own  exertions  for  preservation  and  support ; 
and  never  inquired  into  their  welfare,  until  she  thought  it 
time  to  put  in  a  technical  claim  to  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 
Nothing  in  her  conduct  towards  them  in  their  weakness  v/as  de- 
signed or  calculated  to  touch  their  affections  with  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude, and  fortunately  for  them,  they  thus  escaped  the  sense 
of  dependence.  They  were  fugitives  from  a  tyranny,  prac- 
tised under  the  forms  of  her  constitution,  into  the  wilderness  ; 
and  no  relenting  kindness  followed  them  into  exile,  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  labours,  or  sympathize  in  their  sufferings. 
With  their  own  means  they  escaped  from  her  persecutions ; 
with  their  own  hands  they  hewed  out  for  themselves  habita- 
tions in  the  forests ;  fought  their  own  way  to  power ;  built 
up  commonwealths ;  established  governments ;  endowed  col- 
leges, and  carried  on,  at  prodigious  expense,  warlike  cam- 
paigns against  their  enemies  and  hers,  with  scarcely  so  mucli 
remuneration  from  her  resources  as  would  defray  the  cost  of 
her  own  part  of  the  military  establishment,  though  the  quarrels 
in  the  several  French  wars,  were,  with  slight  exceptions,  en- 
tirely her  "own.  They  spent  vast  sums,  and  lost  the  flower  of 
their  population, — not  to  insist  upon  their  claims  upon  her  for 
the  heroism  of  their  actions, — altogether  for  British  objects ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  only  got  empty  thanks  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  and  obloquy  and  persecution  afterwards.  Not  till  they 
had  established  a  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  an 
object  of  gain  to  British  merchants,  were  they  deemed  worthy 
of  attention ;  and  they  accordingly  thrived  on  their  own 
strength  and  industry.  History  records  the  jealousy  of  self- 
estimation  with  which  they  rejected  offers  of  aid,  at  times 
when  their  own  means  were  tasked,  and  the  cpntest  ought 
to  have  been  exclusively  British.  Never  was  anything  more 
foreign  to  recorded  facts,  or  more  revolting  to  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  than  the  boast  so  frequently  made  during 
the  discussions  just  before  the  declaration  of  independence, 
by  British  orators,  of  the  protection,  indulgence,  and  bounty 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Colonies.  We 
cannot  better  describe  the  true  nature  of  these  relations,  than 
in  the  words  of  David  Hartley,  a  British  Whig  of  high  repu- 
tation, who  was  subsequently  one  of  the  British  Commission- 
ers for  concluding  the  peace  of  1783.  Our  extract  is  part  of 
a  vigorous  speech,  which  he  made  in  defence  of  America,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1775,  and  is  interesting 
both  as  an  historical  item  of  interest,  recapitulating  authentic 
facts,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  events 
we  are  describing,  and  as  sustaining,  on  the  best  British  au- 
thority, the  fact  of  the  actual  independence  of  the  Colonies, 
of  all  aid  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  times  of  their  weakness. 
He  said : 

"  Whenever  Great  Britain  has  declared  war,  they  (the 
Colonies)  have  taken  their  part.  They  were  engaged  in  king 
William's  wars,  and  queen  Anne's,  even  in  their  infancy. 
They  conquered  Acadia  in  the  last  century,  for  us ;  and  we 
then  gave  it  up.  Again,  in  queen  Anne's  war,  they  con- 
quered Nova  Scotia,  which,  from  that  time,  has  always  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  engaged  in  more 
than  one  expedition  to  Canada,  ever  foremost  to  partake  of 
honour  and  danger  with  the  mother  country." 

"Well,  Sir,  what  have  we  done  for  them?  Have  we  con- 
quered the  country  for  them  from  the  Indians  ?  Have  we 
cleared  it  ?  Have  we  drained  it  ?  Have  we  made  it  habit- 
able ?  What  have  we  done  for  them  ?  I  believe,  precisely 
nothing  at  all,  but  just  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  their 
trade,  that  they  should  receive  nothing  but  from"ourselves, 
at  our  own  price.  I  will  not  positively  say  that  we  have 
spent  nothing ;  though  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  article 
upon  our  journals :  but  I  mean  any  material  expense  in  set- 
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ling  them  out  as  Colonists.  The  royal  military  government 
of  Nova  Scotia  cosi,  mdeed,  not  a  little  sum ;  above  £500,000 
for  its  plantation,  and  its  first  years.  Had  your  other  colonies 
cost  anything  similar  either  in  their  outset  or  support,  there 
would  have  been  something  to  say  on  that  side ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  they  have  been  left  to  themselves  for  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  upon  the  fortune  and  capital  of 
private  adventurers,  to  encounter  every  difiiculty  and  danger 
What  towns  have  we  built  for  them  ?  What  desert  have  w« 
cleared?  What  country  have  we  conquered  for  them  from 
the  Indians  ?  Name  the  officers — name  the  troops — the  ex- 
peditions— their  dates.  Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Not 
in  the  journals  of  this  kingdom.  They  are  nowhere  to  be 
found." 

"In  all  the  wars  which  have  been  common  to  us  and  them, 
they  have  taken  their  full  share.  But  in  all  their  own  dan- 
gers, in  the  difficulties  belonging  separately  to  their  situation, 
in  all  the  Indian  wars  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
us,  we  left  them  to  themselves  to  struggle  their  way  through. 
For  the  whim  of  a  minister,  you  can  bestow  half  a  million  to 
build  a  town,  and  to  plant  a  royal  colony  of  Nova  Scotia;  a 
greater  sum  than  you  have  bestowed  upon  every  other  colony 
together." 

"And  notwithstanding  all  these,  which  are  the  real  facts, 
now  that  they  have  struggled  through  their  difficulties,  and 
begin  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  to  show  that  empire  which 
promises  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  world,  we  claim  them  and 
\  theirs,  as  implicitly  belonging  to  us,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  their  own  rights.  We  charge  them  with  ingratitude, 
without  the  least  regard  to  truth,  just  as  if  this  kingdom  had 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  attended  to  no  other  object ;  as  if 
all  our  revenue,  all  our  power,  all  our  thought  had  been  be 
stowed  upon  them,  and  all  our  national  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted in  the  Indian  Avars  of  America;  totally  forgetting  the 
subordination  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  which  we 
have  bound  them,  and  for  which,  at  least,  we  owe  them  help 
I  towards  their  protection." 

"Look  at  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  navigation,  and  every 
J  American  act,  and  see  if  the  interest  of  this  country  is  not 
•  the  avowed  object.  If  they  make  a  hat  or  a  piece  of  steel,  an 
I  act  of  parliament  calls  it  a  nuisance ;  a  tilting  hammer,  a  steel 
j  furnace,  must  be  abated  in  America  as  a  nuisance.  Sir,  I 
speak  from  facts.     I  call  your  books  of  statutes  and  journals 
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to  witness ;  with  the  least  recollection,  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  these  facts." 

Thus  this  wise  and  upright  statesman  bore  testimony  to 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  Colonies,  and  vindicated  their 
claim  to  a  character  for  noble  independence,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  ministry  was  insisting  that  they  should  be,  in  his 
forcible  description  of  British  legislation,  "  taxed  and  talliaged, 
to  pay  for  the  rod  of  iron"  preparing  for  them. 

Under  such  circumstances,  physical,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal, as  we  have  attempted  thus  cursorily  to  describe,  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Colonies,  as  it  existed  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  formed.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  those  active  causes  of  distrust,  which  were  con- 
stantly occurring  to  weaken  the  feelings  of  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  some  of  which  we  shall  shortly  re- 
capitulate, it  is  obvious,  that  in  a  people  of  such  a  temper, 
with  so  fine  a  country  and  but  a  feeble  political  connexion 
with  a  distant  power,  existed  all  the  elements  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Proud,  enterprising,  hatdy,  virtuous — ra- 
pidly growing  in  wealth  and  consequence,  by  the  expansive 
nature  of  their  own  energies — entirely  unrestricted  in  terri- 
tory, and  untrammelled  by  ancient  errors,  they  had  but  few 
points  in  common  with  any  other  nation;  and  every  year 
seemed  to  separate  them  more  distinctly,  as  prepared  for  a 
new  and  peculiar  frame  of  government. 

Notwithstanding  these  lines  of  separation  gradually  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  widely,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
original  bitterness  of  feeling  and  personal  disappointments, 
which  the  first  Colonists  carried  over  with  them,  it  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  their  descendants,  for  several  generations,  en- 
tertained a  lively  affection  for  the  land  of  their  European 
ancestors.  Under  the  severest  trials  from  the  aggressions 
of  Great  Britain,  they  still  spoke  of  her  with  tenderness 
as  of  a  parent,  harsh  through  a  noble  temper,  misguided  by 
evil  counsellors.  Most  of  them  had  foresight  enough  to  see  the 
tendency  of  her  measures,  when  they  invaded  colonial 
rights,  and  firmness  enough  to  meet  them  with  instant  re- 
monstrance and  zealous  opposition ;  yet  few  ever  attributed 
them  to  a  settled  design  upon  the  liberties  of  America,  until 
the  Stamp  Act  and  its  successors  were  passed.  Even  at  a 
very  late  period  of  their  dissensions,  a  revolution  formed 
no  part  of  their  scheme  of  redress;  and  wise,  honest,  and 
fearless  men  doubted  to  the  very  day  that  independence  was 
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proclaimed.  The  principal  men  in  the  Colonics  had  received 
their  education  in  England,  and  the  endearing  appellation 
of  the  "mother  countiy,"  commonly  used  in  speaking  of 
her,  shows  how  kindly  she  was  remembered  in  after  life.  A 
voyage  to  England  was  familiarly  called,  going  "home." 
These  connexions  were  numerous  in  every  colony,  and 
the  first  and  best  educated  men,  everywhere  in  America, 
were  attached  to  England  and  Englishmen  by  personal  tie- 
of  blood  and  intimate  relations  of  friendship.  Their  attach 
ments  were  strengthened  still  more  by  a  community  of  partv  ' 
feeling.  The  Colonists  felt  with,  and  uniformly  aided,  the 
popular  party  in  England,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and 
sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  adversities,  as  brethren  and 
fellow  sufferers.  To  the  Tories  and  high-church  men  who  were 
the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  in  England,  were  opposed 
the  Puritans  and  Whigs,  and  their  descendants,  kindred  in 
blood  and  in  sentiment  to  the  first  settlers  in  this  country. 
The  oppressions  of  America,  whether  by  the  Charleses,  or 
James  the  II.,  or  the  administrations  that  followed  his  expul- 
sion, had  generally  a  resisting  minority  in  England  ;  friends 
of  Ajnerica,  who  took  up  her  cause  as  one  of  their  domestic  dis- 
putes. The  violent  invasions  of  the  charters,  that  were  so 
ably  resisted,  created  no  national  discord  between  the  coun- 
tries, because  both  were  struggling  in  a  common  cause,  for 
the  establishment  of  common  principles,  and  the  same  con- 
stitutional doctrines.  The  Magna  Charta — the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  theoretic  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  were 
invariably  appealed  to  by  America,  in  all  cases  of  controversy 
between  the  colonial  legislatures  and  the  lords  proprietaries, 
or  the  royal  governdrs.  Community  of  language  and  litera- 
ture added  new  force  to  these  ties ;  and,  what  was  subse- 
quently complained  of  as  a  great  grievance,  the  close  intimacy 
of  commercial  intercourse,  under  the  operation  of  restrictive 
duties  and  the  navigation  acts,  had  originally,  by  no  means 
an  unfavourable  effect.  The  principles  of  trade  and  com 
merce  were  not  then  understood  as  they  are  now.  The  re- 
straining acts  of  the  British  parliament,  which  monopolized 
the  navigation  and  trade  of  America,  and  prohibited  many 
important  branches  of  manufacture,  had  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonics,  and  were  deem.ed  to  be 
within  the  legitimate  powers  of  government.  The  colonial 
system  was  such  as  the  contemporaneous  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  experience  seemed  to  iustifv:  and  without  much 
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critical  inquiry,  feeling  no  immediate  evil,  owing  to  the  laxity 
with  which  it  was  administered,  they  acquiesced  in  it;  receiv- 
ing as  an  apparent  remuneration,  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  and  the  use  of  English  capital.  It  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1764,  when,  under  the  bold  schemes 
of  taxation  and  subjection,  adopted  by  the  ministry,  political 
rights  began  to  be  so  keenly  discussed,  that  the  commercial 
question  was  seriously  investigated  with  a  hostile  spirit. 
Some  of  the  relaxations  of  the  strict  system,  which  had  been 
tolerated  through  motives  of  prudence,  were  about  that  time 
suddenly  and  capriciously  suspended.  The  Colonies  soon 
learnt,  under  the  smart  of  this  infliction,  that  however  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution  might  create  a  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  taxation — for  revenue  and  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce — both  were,  in  fact,  equally  repug- 
nant to  their  natural  rights,  as  well  as  unworthy  of  their 
powerful  and  prosperous  condition.  Men's  minds  then  began 
to  stir  themselves,  in  acute  inquiries  into  the  whole  history 
of  the  British  policy  towards  America,  and  the  whole  theory 
of  British  supremacy.  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  for  revenue, 
as  well  ag  for  commercial  regulations,  ended  in  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  do  either ;  and  the  affirmance  of  the  power  of 
parhament,  to  bind  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  resulted  in  the 
total  loss  of  power.  Till  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  neither 
the  collisions  that  had  taken  place,  nor  the  selfish  and  op- 
pressive laws  which  had  been  enacted,  from  time  to  time, 
had  affected  seriously  the  general  good  disposition  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Those  dispositions  con- 
tinued, subject  only  to  the  gradual  weakening  arising  from 
change  of  circumstances, — occasionally  wounded  by  some 
glaring  act  of  tyranny,  but  never  altogether  alienated, — until 
the  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  commencing  in  1763-4, 
which  roused  the  resentment  of  all  America,  and  united 
them  in  the  rejection  of  all  political  dependence  whatever 
on  Great  Britain. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  trace  the  alter- 
nate diminutions  and  partial  restoration  of  these  kindly 
sentiments,  or  to  detail  the  various  modes,  and  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  it- 
self in  their  actions  and  principles.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  colonial  annals,  know  how  replete  they  are  with 
anecdotes  of  personal  and  public  virtue  and  heroism — how 
they  abound  in  the  best  examples  of  patient  industry,  and 
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grave  sobriety  of  deportment,  united  to  the  liveliest  sensibility 
to  noble  actions  and  motives,  and  the  keenest  watchfulness  in 
defence  of  civil  liberty.  They  must  be  studied  attentively 
by  all  who  desire  a  just  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  colonial 
history,  and  the  character  of  the  colonists.  The  limits  of  the 
present  volume  will  not  permit  more  than  the  general  sketch, 
made  thus  briefly  of  the  principles  and  motives,  and  their 
sources,  to  which  the  world  owes  the  establishment  of 
American  Liberty  by  the  revolution.  Still  continmg  our 
selves,  though  less  strictly,  to  results  rather  than  details  of 
fact,  to  the  course  of  events  bearing  directly  upon  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  rather 
than  to  a  mere  narrative  of  consecutive  facts, — the  French 
war  of  1756,  ending  in  1763,  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  will 
occupy  the  ensuing  chapter.  In  it  will  be  found,  many  of 
the  proximate  causes  and  provocations,  which  operating  on 
the  American  Colonies,  hastened  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries. 

C2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Peace  of  Paris,  Avhich,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
warfare  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  supremacy  in 
America,  established  completely  the  British  ascendency,  was 
5iigned  at  Paris  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1703.  France 
lost  by  it  all  her  ancient  possessions  in  America,  except 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  few  scattering  settlements 
on  tlie  INIississippi.  England  gained  from  France  a  renunci- 
ation and  guarantee  of  Nova  Scotia,  (then  called  Acadie,) 
Canada,  and  the  islands  in  the  river  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and  from  Spain  a  cession  and  guarantee  of  Florida,  and  all 
Spanish  claims  and  possessions  in  North  America,  east  and 
south-east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  British  American  domin- 
ions, therefore,  extended  from  the  north-eastern  extremity' 
of  the  continent  to  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico,  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Atlantic  ;  a  mighty  territory,  acquired  by  immense 
labour  and  after  many  expensive  wars,  which  was  destined 
to  be  lost  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  in  a  few  years,  by  its  own 
folly  and  cupidity.  The  new  acquisitions  were  erected,  by 
proclamation,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  into  three 
new  governments,  under  the  titles  of  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
and  West  Florida.  The  policy  of  the  English  cabinet 
towards  the  Colonies  then  took  that  decided  tone,  which 
had  occasionally  appeared  before,  but  had  never  been  perse- 
vered in  against  tl:eir  prompt  remonstrances,  while  the 
French  were  in  such  dangerous  proximity.  Relieved  now 
from  this  apprehension,  and  no  longer  requiring  their  aid  to 
maintain  the  ascendenc}-  of  the  British  arms,  tliey  commenced 
that  system  of  government  and  taxation,  which  provoked  the 
resistance  of  America  and  separated  the  empire. 

'WHiat  added  to  the  anxiety  of  Great  Britain  to  strengthen 
her  power  over  the  Colonies,  was  the  great  resources  they 
had  displayed  during  that  war.  They  had,  in  fact,  made 
prodigious  exertions — raised  troops  and  money,  and  con- 
tinued to  raise  them,  year  after  year,  with  unexpected  spirit, 
and  far  beyond  their  proportion  of  service,  as  part  of  the 
British  nation.     One  year  with  another,  they  kept  twenty 
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five  thousanc]  men  in  the  field,  during  the  whole  seven  years. 
When  the  elder  Pitt,  in  175S,  called  upon  the  colonial 
governors  for  the  largest  levies  the  population  would  allow, 
three  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, voted  him  fifteen  thousand  men.  In  one  day  i£r20,000 
sterling  were  subscribed  by  individuals  in  the  town  of  Boston 
alone,  to  encourage  enlistment.  Minot  estimates  the  cost  of 
that  campaign  to  the  colonial  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  at 
iJl'^O.OOO,  and  to  private  persons,  at  £G0,000  more.  In  one 
year  Massachusetts  had  in  the  field  7,000  troops,  "  a  greater 
levy,"  says  Minot,  "for  a  single  provino«,  than  the  three 
kingdoms  had  made,  collectively,  since  the  revolution," 
seventy  years  before.  Such  was  the  intrepidity  of  that 
ancient  and  "  unterrified"  commonw^ealth — the  more  com- 
mendable, as  we  shall  see,  because  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  stoutly  contending  for  her  privileges  against  the  king's 
prerogative.  The  other  colonies  showed  a  similar  spirit. 
There  were  seven  thousand  provincial  troops  in  the  campaign 
under  Winslow,  in  1756.  In  the  next  year,  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  the  commander-in-chief,  made  a  requisition  of  four 
thousand  troops,  which  were  supplied  immediately  from  New 
England.  But  eighteen  hundred  of  the  number  were  appor- 
tioned to  Massachusetts,  because  she  had  already  so  many  sol- 
diers in  the  field ;  yet,  when  four  additional  companies  were 
called  for  in  the  next  year,  they  too.were  furnished.  Half  of 
the  army  of  Amherst,  that  made  the  northern  campaign,  in 
which  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe,  was  composed  of  pro- 
vincials. They  were  present  and  active  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburgh — they  took  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton — they 
conquered  Forts  Frontenac  and  Duquesne.  We  have  the 
tesCimony  of  the  same  Mr.  Hartley,  from  whom  we  quoted 
before,  in  favour  of  the  vast  importance  of  these  services  to 
Ihe  issue  of  the  war,  by  which  Great  Britain  gained  so  much. 
"The  Americans,"  he  said,  "turned  the  success  of  the  war 
at  both  ends  of  the  line.  General  Monckion  took  Beausejour 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  fifteen  hundred  provincial  troops,  and 
aboui  two  hundred  regulars.  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the 
othef  part  of  America,  changed  the  face  of  the  war  to  success, 
with  a  provincial  army,  which  took  Baron  Dieskau  prisoner. 
But,  Sir,  the  glories  of  the  war  under  the  united  British  and 
American  arms,  are  recent  in  every  one's  memory.  Suffice 
it  to  decide  this  question,  that  the  Americans  bore,  even  in 
our  judgment,    more    than   their  full  proportion  ;    that  this 
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House  did  annually  vote  them  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
zeal  and  strenuous  efforts  and  compensation  for  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  and  expenses,  above  their  due  proportion." 

A  large  continental  force  was  at  the  reduction  of  INIarti- 
nique,  in  176-i,  and  Spain  having  joined  in  the  war,  they 
helped  largely  in  the  capture  of  Havana  for  England.  By  sea, 
loo,  they  were  no  less  zealous.  It  is  on  record,  that  their  own 
ships  were  stripped  of  sailors  to  man  the  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
[t  was  admitted,  in  debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Mlo,  that  ten  thousand  American  seamen  were  in  the  British 
naval  service,  f!i  the  war  of  175t>.  Four  hundred  armed 
vessels  issued  from  their  ports  against  the  commerce  of 
France  and  Spain. 

For  these  services  and  exertions,  which  are  cited  as 
evidence  of  their  warm  attachment  of  Great  Britain,  they 
received  tardy  thanks  and  slower  remuneration.  K  is  com- 
puted that  they  had  a  just  claim  upon  the  British  government 
for  i£3,000,000  more  than  the  sums  voted  as  indemnity. 
They  bore,  in  fact,  the  burden  of  the  conflict,  by  -which  an 
immense  territory  was  won  for  Great  Britain,  and  a  formida- 
ble rival  finally  discomfited. 

The  return  of  the  government  for  these  services  and 
sufferings  w^ould  have  chilled  the  warmest  affections.  It  had 
a  strong  effect,  when  subsequently  mixed  up  with  more 
direct  aggressions,  in  alienating  the  feelings  of  the  Colonists. 
The  jealousy  which  had  more  than  once  been  manifested 
in  England,  against  the  growth  of  the  Colonies,  provoked 
by  their  political  intrepidit}-,  was  aggravated  into  settled 
prejudice  by  the  strength  and  resources  they  had  exhibited. 
Instead  of  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which  a 
peace  so  advantageous  had  been  won,  the  peace  itself  had 
opposers,  because  it  relieved  the  Colonies  from  French  hos- 
tility, and  thus  lessened  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending,  a  project  was  se- 
riously entertained,  and  defended  in  ministerial  pamphlets, 
to  restore  Canada  to  France  in  exchange  for  some  of  her 
possessions  elsewhere,  lor  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Colonies  in  check  by  ;\n  enemy.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Dr.  Franklin's  celebrated  Canada  pamphlet  was  written 
to  expose  the  injustice  and  illiberality  of  such  a  treaty.  The 
royal  proclamation  which  followed  the  peace,  regulating  the 
new  conquests,  contained  a  provision  aimed  against  the 
further  growth  of  tlie  colonies  westward.     It  forbade  strictly 
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all  settlements  in  the  old  colonies,  beyond  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  that  run  eastwardly  into  the  Atlantic.  Consistent  with 
this  same  policy,  selfish  and  ungrateful  as  it  was,  every 
discouragement  and  prohibition  was  opposed  to  the  foimation 
of  inland  settlements,  with  the  express  design  of  confining 
the  Colonies,  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  subsequent  report, 
officially  stated,  "within  reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain." 

Such  was  the  temper  with  which  the  war  of  1756  waj 
concluded.  Its  commencement  had  been  signalized  by  a 
similar  line  of  policy,  manifested  in  another  mode.  The 
history  of  the  Albany  plan  of  Union,  projected  in  1754,  and 
which  failed  from  the  same  unreasonable  jealousy  of  Ame- 
rica, is  worthy  to  be  quoted  here,  both  in  pursuance  of  our 
plan  of  bringing  together  the  principal  provocations  which 
led  to  American  resistance,  and  the  proximate  causes  which 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  and  as 
an  interesting  item  of  colonial  history. 

War  with  France  had  become  inevitable,  although  not  de- 
clared. Orders  were  accordingly  dispatched  from  England  for 
the  Colonies  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  These  were  ac- 
companied by  a  recommendation  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
form  a  confederation  for  joint  defence,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
Indians.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  recommended 
a  convention,  Avhich  was  accordingly  held  at  Albany,  and  a 
plan  of  union,  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  adopted, 
and,  singularly  enough,  signed  on  the  1th  of  July.  It  proposed 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  establish  a  general 
government  in  the  Colonies,  to  be  administered  by  a  Presi- 
dent General,  appointed  by  the  king,  to  possess  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive power,  with  a  veto  power  on  all  laws,  and  be  assisted 
by  a  Grand  Council  elected  by  the  Colonies.  They  were  to 
have  the  joint  power  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace ; 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  regulate  trade 
with  them,  and  purchase  their  lands  either  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown  or  of  the  Union ;  to  settle  new  colonies  and  make 
laws  concerning  them,  until  erected  into  separate  govern 
ments ;  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and 
use  other  means  for  national  defence.  For  these  purposes 
they  were  to  be  empowered  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c. 

The  Colonies  undertook,  if  this  plan  were  accepted,  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  French,  without  any  assistance 
from  Great  Britain.     Connecticut  dissented  in   convention 
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from  tlio  plan,  as  dopriviiii;  iho  sopaiats-  coloiiios  of  their 
taxiiicj  power,  and  it  was  rejectoil  by  the  kins;  in  council,  as 
an  attempt  to  establish  too  tnueh  imlependeiico.  The  counter 
project,  drawn  u]>  by  the  ministry,  and  transmitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Cohmies,  was  artfully  devised  to  obtain 
a  general  sanction  by  the  Colonies  themselves  of  tlie  parlia- 
mentary right  o\'  taxation  for  revenue.  It  proposed  a  sort  of 
congress  of  the  governors  and  some  members  of  tlie  councils 
to  act  for  all  the  Colonics,  and  to  draw,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  expenditures  on  the  British  treasury,  reimbursable  by 
"a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  Colonies  by  act  of  parliament." 
This  would  have  been  an  unqualitied  surrender  of  the 
revenue  power  to  the  discretion  of  men,  for  the  most  part, 
appointed  by  the  ministry:  and  it  was  ably  ex})osed  in 
Dr.  Franklin's  celebrated  letter  to  Governor  Shirley.  He 
therein,  after  touching  t!ie  constitutional  diiliculties,  made 
a  bold  and  convincing  summary  of  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  Great  Britain  in  her  monopoly  of  American  commerce 
and  manufactures — benefits  which  he  estimated  to  cost 
America  more  for  the  gain  of  J^ngland,  than  any  fair 
proportion  of  the  taxes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Public 
attention  was  keenly  awakened  by  the  discussion  in  that 
letter,  which  embodied,  in  a  sententious  manner,  many  argu- 
ments subsequently  employed  against  British  supremacy. 
The  projected  plan  failed  on  both  sides,  and  Great  Britain, 
however  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  bring  her  own  forces  into 
the  field,  and  bear  some  portion  of  the  cost. 

Minor  controversies  between  the  royal  and  colonial  autho- 
rities also  constantly  occurred  during  the  war,  that  tended  to 
irritate  and  renew  old  irritations.  Though  not  of  importance 
enough,  considered  separately,  to  have  permanentlv  atlected 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  yet  taken  in  connexion 
with  circumstances  immediately  preceding,  and  followed  up 
by  grosser  aggravations,  they  were,  in  a  subsequent  review  of 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  believed  to  be  the  fruits  and  tlie 
evidence  of  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  Americans, 
and  a  settled  hostility  against  their  principles.  The  royal 
regulation  concerning  the  relative  rank  of  colonial  otlicers  and 
the  regular  troops,  created  great  disgust  and  dissatisfaction, 
especially  in  Virginia,  where,  but  for  the  magnanimity  of  tlie 
Virginia  otlicers,  it  would  have  totally  broken  up  the  cam- 
paign ol'  \7o(\,  under  Generals  ^Vinslow,  and  Abercrombie,  and 
the  Earl  of  Loudon.     In  the  subsequent  year,  a  controversy 
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of  great  asperity  was  carried  on  between  the  INIassaclmsetts 
general  court  and  the  British  commander-in-cliief",  Lord 
Loudon.  He  undertook  to  insist  upon  their  providing;  quar- 
ters for  the  British  troops,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament.  The  demand  was  at  first  complied  with,  warily, 
and  with  the  protestation  that  it  was  granted,  not  as  a  "  matter 
of  right,"  but  as  a  free-will  advance  of  money  on  the 
"national  account."  Upon  a  repetition  of  the  claim,  the 
magistrates  refused  compliance,  and  were  sustained  by  the 
legislature,  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  principles  that  afterwards 
produced  the  revolution.  They  told  him  that  the  magistrates 
were  responsible  to  them,  and  bound  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  acts  of  parliament,  in 
question,  were  not  binding  in  America.  By  their  charter 
they  claimed  all  civil  power,  the  enjoyment  of  which  privi- 
leges they  told  him  "was  their  support  under  all  burdens." 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  angry  contests  concern- 
ing the  right  of  taxation,  between  the  Governor  and  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  agent  in  England,  who  managed  the 
controversy  for  the  colony  against  the  proprietaries,  was 
Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  in  that  field  of  inquiry,  involving 
the  principles  of  taxation  and  representation,  his  acute  mind 
was  trained  for  the  noble  part  which  he  was  afterwards  called 
upon  to  sustain  in  the  revolution. 

Other  colonies  were  similarly  vexed ;  but  the  dispute  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1761,  between  the  prerogative  party, 
headed  by  Governor  Bernard  and  Lieutenant  Governor  (then 
Chief  Justice)  Hutchinson,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people 
of  Boston  on  the  other,  concerning  writs  of  assistance,  is 
deserving  of  more  particular  notice,  by  reason  of  the  boldness 
of  the  doctrines  advanced  on  the  colonial  side,  and  their 
influence  on  subsequent  events.  Opposition  already  existed 
to  the  revenue  laws,  as  administered,  and  the  custom-house 
officers,  representing  themselves  to  be  obslrucled  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  applied  for  writs  of  assistance, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  exchequer  in  England.  The 
material  question  arose,  whether  the  practice  of  the  English 
Exchequer  was  obligatory  on  colonial  courts,  and  thence  the 
argument  turned  upon  the  character  of  the  process  prayed  for. 
James  Otis,  who  was  Advocate  General  for  the  Admiralty, 
resigned  his  office,  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  in  opposition  to  the  claim.  His  speech  has  been 
quoted  by    Ex-President,  the    first   Adams,  as   a  masterly 
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exposition  of  colonial  rights,  under  the  charters,  and  of 
human  rights,  independently  of  all  charters,  against  all 
assumptions  of  unjust  power  in  every  form,  whether  by  force 
of  precedents,  the  usurpations  of  monarchy,  or  the  decisions 
of  legal  tribunals  against  the  principles  of  liberty.  He  went 
over  the  history  of  the  charters,  and  those  who  founded  the 
colony  "by  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  at  the  hazard  and 
sacrifice  of  their  lives;  without  the  smallest  aid,  assistance, 
or  comfort  from  the  government  of  England,  or  from  England 
as  a  nation — On  the  contrary,  meeting  with  constant  jealousy, 
envy,  and  intrigue  against  their  charter,  their  religion,  and 
all  their  privileges,"  and  "  reproached  the  nation,  parliament, 
and  king  with  injustice,  illiberality,  ingratitude,  and  oppres- 
sion in  their  conduct." 

His  courageous  argument  and  spirited  invective  carried 
the  point  in  favour  of  popular  rights.  The  demand  for  the 
writ  was  in  effect  defeated.  If  granted  by  the  court  at  all, 
which  is  an  uncertain  point,  it  never  was  formally  announced, 
and  they  certainly  were  never  used.  Mr.  Adams,  who  heard 
the  oration  of  Otis,  thought  it  the  ablest  he  ever  knew,  and 
ranked  it  among  the  principal  preparatory  events  to  the 
revolution.  He  adds,  "I  do  say,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  Mr.  Otis'  oration  against  writs  of  assistance  breathed  into 
this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  records  of  those  times  furnish  us  with  many  similar 
instances  which  we  might  quote,  of  harshness  and  unkind- 
ness  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  and  remonstrance  on 
the  other;  of  power  occasionally  assuming  the  port  of  tyranny, 
and  resistance  rising  almost  to  independence.  They  may 
also  be  traced,  fewer  and  less  palpable  in  their  effects,  back 
through  the  whole  colonial  history.  We  cite  them  here 
partly  as  signs  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Colonies;  but 
chiefly  to  mark  the  disposition  of  the  mother  country  towards 
them,  under  circumstances  calling  for  grateful  indulgence 
and  support.  At  the  very  time  when  Americans  were  pouring 
out  their  best  blood  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  for  her 
glory  and  advantage, — in  Canada,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  West 
Indies ;  fighting  her  battles  and  conquering  for  her,  posses- 
sions larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  United  Kingdom ;  she 
was,  without  compunction,  prosecuting,  as  fast  as  her  own 
share  of  these  dangers  gave  her  leisure,  a  scheme  to  deprive 
them  of  rights  earned  by  two  centuries  of  patient  industry 
and  indomitable  courage.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  peace 
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of  17G3,  she  used  the  power  that  they  had  earned  lor  her,  in 
a  spirit  of  envy  at  their  prosperity,  and  dread  of  their  in- 
crease— that  she  was  near  sacrificing  an  important  conquest 
to  maintain  in  Canada  an  enemy  to  overawe  them ;  and  that 
her  first  action  in  regulating  these  conquests,  was  designed 
to  repress  their  growth,  by  confining  their  enterprise  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  else  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  taxing  power. 
Dissatisfaction  naturally  prevailed,  especially  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  who  had  done  and  suffered  most.  Had  a  new 
system  succeeded  at  that  time,  things  might  have  relapsed  into 
their  old  state,  as  in  cases  of  former  difficulty.  Perhaps,  if  due 
honour  had  been  paid  to  their  miUtary  exploits,  and  soothing 
expedients  used  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parliamentary  encroach- 
ment and  British  injustice,  which  had  become  general  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  no  immediate  danger  to  their 
political  connexion  with  England,  would  have  followed.  The 
recollection  of  common  toils,  achievements,  and  victories, 
during  the  war,  added  to  the  many  other  common  sympathies 
which  existed,  might,  under  the  influence  of  generous  treat- 
ment, and  with  cautious  forbearance,  have  quieted  the  dissa- 
fisfaction  and  preserved,  for  many  years,  a  close  but  gradually 
relaxing  connexion  between  England  and  America. 

Unhappily  for  Great  Britain,  other  counsels  were  adopted. 
No  pause  was  allowed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  to 
break  the  spirit  and  subvert  the  rights  of  the  Colonies.  New 
and  odious  restrictions  upon  their  commerce  followed  rapidly 
after  the  peace.  Their  minds,  already  ill-disposed  by  other 
vexations,  were  exasperated  by  the  abuse  of  those  powers 
over  the  regulation  of  their  commerce,  which  they  conceded 
to  belong  to  the  British  parliament ;  and  in  that  temper  a  bold 
usurpation  was  attempted  of  the  power  to  tax  for  revenue 
without  their  consent ; — thus  to  deprive  them  of  their  char- 
tered rights  and  reduce  them  to  unconditional  slavery. 

A  historical  and  statistical  view  of  the  separate  colonies 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Up  to  the  war 
of  1756,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  New  England 
Confederation,  they  had  acted,  in  all  cases,  as  distinct 
governments,  united  occasionally  against  a  common  enemy  ; 
and  communicating  with  each  other  on  subjects  of  common 
interest,  but  without  any  political  union.  Each  was  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  in  fact — though,  from  the  causes 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  all  pursued  nearly  the  same 
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career,  formed  nearly  the  same  opinion^  social  and  political, 
and  established  a  like  national  character.  The  Albany  plan 
of  Union  first  brought  them  together,  to  coixsult  upon  a  joint 
administration  of  their  affairs,  for  common  objects ;  and  though 
that  failed,  the  war  which  followed  kept  them  united  in 
feelings  and  identified  them  more  closely  together.  Thence- 
forward, they  were  called  to  act  and  to  think — to  discuss, 
remonstrate,  and  finally  to  resist,  by  arms,  together.  From 
the  war  of  1756  to  1763,  therefore,  date,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  first  movements  of  the  Colonies  towards  a  more  intimate 
union.  We  have  dated,  from  the  same  period,  their  first 
movements  towards  independence.  External  violence  and 
constitutional  aggression  impelled  them,  at  once,  to  separate 
sovereignty  and  united  councils.  Libert}-  and  union  sprang 
into  being  together.  They  have  been  hitherto  co-existent 
and  inseparable.  Their  mutual  dependence  is  established  by 
experience,  as  a  law  of  their  nature ;  for  while  we  have 
a  warrant  in  the  character  of  our  people  and  the  nature 
of  their  constitutions,  that  Union  without  liberty,  which 
would  be  a  frightful  despotism,  can  never,  exist  under  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  states ;  we  know  that  liberty 
without  Union,  would  be  a  bye-word  for  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion— the  forerunner  of  border  warfare  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  without  number,  to  impoverish,  degrade,  corrupt,  and 
finally  enslave  all. 

The  Anglo-American  Colonies  were  thirteen  in  number. 
The  four  New  England  provinces  were  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  other  nine  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  population  was  variously  estimated.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1776,  it  was  little  less  than  three  millions. 
In  1749,  the  whole  white  population  is  estimated,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  from  authorities  of  the  time,  to  have  been  one 
million  and  fixty-six  thousand.  No  materials  exist  for  a  pre- 
cise census,  at  any  one  intervening  period.  Censuses  of 
separate  colonies  were  made  at  different  times,  and  documents 
from  various  sources  enable  us  to  make  an  estimate  ap- 
proaching to  accuracy;  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
troubles,  in  1764,  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  were 
not  fewer  in  number  than  a  million  and  three  quarters,  and 
the  blacks,  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  great  accession  of  power  and  territory  by  Great  Britain, 
by  the  peace  of  1763,  had  not  been  gained  without  the  usual 
concomitants  of  war — lavish  expenditures  of  money,  in- 
creased taxation,  and  a  rapidly  accumulating  debt.  Sinclair 
estimates  the  total  charges  of  the  war  at  more  than  om 
hundred  and  eleiJen  millions  sterling,  beyond  the  ordinary 
charges  of  the  peace  establishment,  which  were  about  forty 
millions  more.  The  clamours  of  the  nation  against  the  weight 
of  the  necessary  taxes  had  had  its  effect  in  hastening  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  on  terms  which,  however  favourable  in 
themselves,  were  affirmed  by  a  party  in  England,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  elder  Pitt,  to  be  less  than  the  successes  of 
the  British  arms  entitled  them  to  dfhiand.  The  Earl  of  Bute, 
as  Prime  Minister,  had  carried  the  war  to  its  conclusion,  and 
obtained  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  in  the  month 
of  February.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  supply  bill  for  the 
year  came  up,  and  after  vehement  opposition,  was  also 
carried.  On  the  16th  of  April,  Lord  Bute  unexpectedly 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenville.  No 
other  change  of  importance,  either  in  the  cabinet  or  its  mea- 
sures took  place.  Parliament  adjourned  on  the  I 
19th  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  |  ?"■'•'• 
in  the  recess,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  made  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  first  Lord  of 
Trade  and  of  the  Plantations,  which  included  the  duties  of 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

The  king's  speech,  on  the  adjournment  of  parliament, 
alluded  plainly  to  the  financial  distresses  of  the  nation,  and 
lamented  the  necessity  that  had  existed  for  anticipating  the 
revenues,  largely,  and  imposing  new  burdens  upon  the 
people. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  nation,  loaded  with  debt, 
discontented  with  the  burden,  and  looking  to  the  new 
minister  to  lighten  the  pressure,  it  became  the  anxious  study 
of  Mr.  Grenville  to  devise  means  for  recruiting  the  Treasury, 
and  removing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  causes  of  popular 
dissatisfaction.  The  new  and  flourishing  field  for  taxation  in 
America,  opened  itself  to  his  view.     The  war  just  ended, 
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had  been,  according  to  the  BbLmate  put  upon  it  by  Englisl* 
writers,  undertaken  for  American  objects.  The  defence  of  the 
American  frontier,  and  the  repulse  of  an  enemy  who  was 
invading  the  American  provinces,  were  hastily  assumed  as 
merely  colonial  benefits,  towards  the  cost  of  which  't  was 
unjust  that  the  Colonies  should  not  pay  their  proportion  in 
debt  and  taxes.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the  reflection, 
that  they  had  borne  more  than  their  proportion  in  the  war, 
both  of  men  and  money — that  they  had  no  share  in  the  large 
conquests  of  territory  which  were  gained  to  the  empire — that 
the  defence  of  a  frontier  is  the  business  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  that  the  immense  profits  of  the  colonial  monopoly  to 
British  commerce  were  a  tax,  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  which  they  paid  beyond  the  rest  of  the  king's 
subjects.  The  necessities  of  the  British  government  required 
relief,  and  its  cupidity  was  tempted  by  the  proofs  they  had 
given  of  what  they  wer^capable  of  doing,  and  by  the  reports 
of  their  wealth  and  enterprise ;  and  its  pride  was  touched  by 
the  tone  of  independence,  manifested  in  all  their  actions  and 
habits.  To  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the  project  of  a  revenue 
from  America,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  pleasing.  There 
was  the  expectation  of  lucrative  sources  of  revenue,  and 
of  immediate  relief  from  their  own  burdens — there  were 
also  the  pride  of  dominion  the  haughtiness  and  self-confi- 
dence of  vast  military  triumphs,  and  the  firm  belief  that 
thirteen  disunited  provinces,  thinly  spread  over  a  great 
territory,  without  soldiery  or  fleets,  and  strong  only  in  their 
industry  and  the  energies  of  the  individual  inhabitants,  would 
not  dare  to  stand  up,  seriously,  in  opposition  to  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  whose  navies  covered  the  seas ;  whose 
armies  had  just  discomfited  the  combined  forces  of  France 
and  Spain  in  both  hemispheres,  and  were  formidable  to  all 
Europe.  To  tax  America,  was  therefore  likely  to  be  a  popular 
measure,  and  although  it  did  meet  with  opposition  from  a  few, 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Mr.  Grenville 
judged  correctly  of  the  sentiment  of  England  in  proposing 
it;  and  that  the  war  undertaken  to  enforce  it,  was  also,  for  a 
while,  a  popular  measure  there.  With  respect  to  America, 
however,  it  was  a  perilous  experiment,  as  the  event  showed. 
The  minister,  as  if  unaware  of  its  magnitude,  projected 
and  carried  into  operation,  cotemporaneously  with  it,  other 
revenue  measures,  ivhich  exasperated  the  minds  of  the 
Colonists  against  English  authority.  Before  bringing  forward 
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his  grand  plan  of  taxation,  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  by  enforcing  the  existing  laws  with 
greater  rigor.  Peremptory  regulations  were  issued  against 
smuggling,  and  for  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  navigation 
acts.  These  were  extended  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  they  instantly  roused  the  same  excited  feelings  created  by 
the  celebrated  controversy  at  Boston,  in  1761,  on  the  subject 
of  writs  of  assistance.  The  acts  laying  duties  on  sugar  and 
molasses,  imported  into  the  Colonies,  had  existed  since  1733, 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  imposts,  however,  were  so 
high  as  to  amount,  virtually,  to  a  prohibition ;  and  in  conse- 
quence they  had  been  evaded  or  openly  violated,  with  little 
interference  by  the  British  authorities.  The  trade  was,  in 
fact,  beneficial  to  all  parties,  except  in  the  single  item  of  the 
revenue  collected.  We  have  already  seen  the  consequences 
of  former  attempts  to  repress  it,  in  1761,  accompanied  by 
applications  to  the  colonial  court  for  extraordinary  writs,  in 
the  nature  of  general  search  warrants,  which  were  met  by 
the  spirited  opposition  of  the  colony,  and  the  bold  denuncia- 
tion of  Otis  and  others.  During  the  recess  of  parliament,  in 
1763,  and  the  succeeding  session,  the  Admiralty  undertook 
to  enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  laws,  and  directed  the  com- 
manders of  the  public  vessels,  stationed  on  the  coast,  to  act  as 
revenue  officers — to  arrest,  search,  and  confiscate  aU  vessels 
engaged  in  contraband  commerce. 

The  most  deplorable  effects  followed.  The  naval  com- 
manders, unaccustomed  to  the  service,  without  definite 
instructions,  and  practically  irresponsible,  made  seizures  and 
confiscations  of  all  vessels  employed  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  in  effect  annihilated  it.  They  made  the  strictest 
possible  construction  of  the  acts  of  navigation  ;  and  not  only 
interrupted  vexatiously  and  embarrassed  all  American  trade, 
lawful  and  unlawful,  with  the  French  and  Spanish  islands 
and  colonies,  but  nearly  destroyed  all  intercourse  with  them. 
This  intercourse  had  been  extremely  profitable,  and  the 
profits  accrued  to  England  no  less  than  to  America.  Colonial 
produce  and  British  manufactures  were  exchanged  for  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  cochineal,  medicinal  drugs,  and 
live  stock.  The  entire  commercial  business  of  the  Colonies 
was  thus  threatened  with  sudden  and  disastrous  confusion, 
and  universal  alarm  and  distress  prevailed.  Their  internal 
currency  was  deranged  by  the  stoppage  of  their  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals ;  their  means  of  remittance  for  British 
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manufactures  were  diminished,  and  their  debts  to  British 
merchants  accumulated.  These  things  were  not  submitted 
to  without  strong  remonstrances  and  repeated  appeals  to  the 
interest,  no  less  than  the  justice,  of  Great  Britain.  Resolu- 
tions against  the  use  of  British  manufactures  became  general, 
and  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  imported  goods  grew  up  rapidly. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  the  amount  of  English  merchandize 
imported  into  the  single  city  of  Boston,  was  diminished  to 
the  extent  often  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  like  decrease 
took  place  in  other  towns  and  provinces,  affording  a  proof  as 
well  of  the  spirit  of  repugnance  to  the  measures  of  the  British 
government,  as  of  the  necessities  of  the  Colonies,  deprived 
of  their  customary  business,  and  exhausted  of  their  means  of 
remittance.  The  session  of  1764  produced  a  change,  called 
for  by  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  by  which  a 
part  of  the  traffic  between  the  Colonies  and  the  West  Indies, 
that  had  been  arbitrarily  suppressed,  was  expressly  autho- 
rized, but  under  such  enormous  duties,  as  made  it  impossible 
to  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
payment  of  the  new  duties  was  required  to  be  made  in 
specie,  at  the  British  Treasury.  To  aggravate  this  injustice, 
a  bill  was  passed,  nearly  contemporaneously,  suppressing  the 
bills  of  credit  that  had  formed  the  currency  of  the  Colonies, 
and  ordering  them  to  be  refused  in  payment  for  duties  after 
a  certain  day.  Penalties,  incurred  for  breaches  of  these 
acts,  were  made  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  the  particular 
colony,  or  any  other  admiralty  court  in  the  Colonies,  at  the 
option  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor.  By  this  tyrannical  act, 
defendants  might  be  carried,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment agents,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  to 
support  their  rights,  and  be  deprived,  according  to  the  practice 
in  the  admiralty,  of  the  benefits  of  a  jury  trial.  Complaints 
and  discontents  of  the  Colonies  against  the  general  course  of 
Great  Britain  towards  them,  constantly  increased. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  commercial  regulations,  fol- 
lowing each  other -with  rapidity  in  a  few  months,  were 
exasperating  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Grenville,  as  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  was  revolving  in  his  mind  his  scheme 
for  raising  revenue  directly  from  America,  by  internal  taxa- 
tion. Looking,  at  this  distance  of  time,  upon  his  measures, 
they  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  common  prudence  and 
sagacity ;  or  to  have  been  devised  in  the  insolence  of  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Colonies   at  once.     By  a 
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harassing  and  oppressive  exercise  of  constitutional  powers, 
never  denied  to  the  British  government,  he  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  exasperation,  and  disposed  to  watch,  with  eager  scrutin}'-, 
every  movement  of  parUament  which  related  to  them.  The 
molasses  and  sugar  act,  re-enacted  in  1764,  contained  in  its 
preamble  the  first  formal  enactment,  ever  adopted,  to  raise 
revenue  by  taxation  from  America.  That  enactment  con- 
nected the  whole  series  of  commercial  restrictions  and 
oppressions  with  the  novel  and  already  contested  question  of 
taxation.  All  the  motives  for  complaint  and  resentment 
against  Britain  were  thus  united  together.  A  grave  consti- 
tutional argument  was  added  to  the  subjects  of  controversy, 
and  all  the  elements  of  opposition,  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, brought,  by  the  arrogance  or  unskilfulness  of  the 
minister,  to  bear  together  against  him.  To  those  abstract 
principles  of  liberty,  which  were  cherished  with  such  fer- 
vency among  them,  he  had  contrived,  in  a  few  months,  to 
add  all  the  provocations  of  anger  and  suffering — of  passion 
and  interest, — to  quicken  their  impatient  apprehensions  of 
the  new  system  of  taxation  he  was  about  to  impose  upon 
them.  The  evils  growing  out  of  the  treasury  restrictions  and 
the  sugar  act,  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  greater  grievances 
and  more  dangerous  consequences  threatened  by  the  stamp 
act,  and  the  high-toned  pretensions  to  absolute  supremacy, 
set  up  by  these  various  measures. 

The  stamp-act  project  had  been  avowed  some  time  before 
the  other  measures,  though  it  was  not  carried  into  effect 
until  some  time  afterwards.  American  taxation  was  an 
essential  part  of  Mr.  Grenville's  financial  plans,  for  the 
session  of  parliament,  beginning  on  the  1.5th  of  November, 
1763.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  at  first  his  doubts  of  the  con- 
stitutional question,  or  of  the  policy  of  pressing  so  strong 
an  expedient  at  once.  Instead  of  imposing  these  taxes 
as  a  regular  method  of  raising  revenue,  he  first  gave 
notice  of  his  intention,  then  introduced  declaratory  resolu- 
tions upon  the  expediency,  afterwards  inserted  it  in  the 
preamble  of  a  commercial  act — the  sugar  act — and  finally, 
after  eighteen  months  of  this  hesitating  policy,  made  the 
enactment,  in  the  celebrated  stamp  act,  in  jNIarch,  1765, 
reciting  the  preamble  of  the  sugar  act  as  authority.  This 
policy  shows,  at  once,  the  consciousness  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
that  he  was  undertaking  a  task  of  imj)ortance  and  diffi- 
culty, and    his    determination    to    persevere.      About    the 
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close  of  the  year  1763,  he  informed  the  Agents  of  the 
Colonies,  in  London,  of  his  design  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
America,  and  proposed  to  them  to  delay  bringing  forward 
any  specific  measure,  in  order  to  give  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures the  opportunity  of  proposing  some  plan  acceptable  to 
themselves.  He  ingeniously  intimated,  as  a  proof  of  his 
friendship  to  them,  that  by  timely  compliance  with  this  hint, 
\hey  might  establish  it  as  a  precedent,  that  they  should 
dlways  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  The  propo- 
sition was  artful,  and  had  the  alternative  been  accepted, 
would  have  obtained  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  dis- 
puted right.  He  offered  them  no  choice  in  the  principle,  but 
the  right  of  taxation  being  assumed,  he  mentioned  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  stamps,  leaving  it  to  the  Americans  to  select 
any  other  object  for  taxation,  or  mode  of  furnishing  the  sum 
required.  It  was  promised,  as  an  additional  bait,  that  the  sum 
raised  should  be  expended  in  America — an  indulgence 
which  but  little  sagacity  was  necessary  to  perceive  to  be 
altogether  illusory,  since  there  could  be  no  security,  the 
taxing  power  once  admitted,  that  future  sums,  raised  in  the 
same  way,  would  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  had  the  right  to  receive  them  ;  and  because  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  sums  that  might  be  expended  in  America  for 
British  objects,  against  the  will  and  adverse  to  the  wishes 
and  principles  of  the  Americans.  The  sum  required  by  Mr. 
Grenville  was  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  used  in 
part,  in  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  troops,  to  be  quartered 
in  America.  This  feature  of  the  plan,  by  no  means  aided 
in  reconciling  the  Americans  to  it,  the  presence  of  the 
regular  troops  having  been  always  a  cause  of  contention ;  and 
the  proposal  to  augment  that  force  so  largely  in  a  time  of 
peace,  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  over-awe  them. 
History  and  the  testimony  of  British  writers  has  sinCe  given 
as  a  further  insight  into  the  designs  of  the  ministry  of  that 
day,  which  v/ere,  unluckily  for  them,  defeated  by  the  prompt 
spirit  of  the  colonies.  A  grand  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  in 
agitation,  for  re-arranging  the  boundaries,  and  re-modeling 
the  governments  of  the  provinces;  reducing  them  to  nearly 
an  equal  size,  and  forming  entirely  new  political  institutions — 
to  establish  a  standing  force — increase  the  salaries  of  the 
governors  and  principal  officers,  and  create  new  courts, 
officers,  judges,  &c.,  all  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
crown,    out   of  the   proceeds   of  American   taxation.     An 
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American  peerage  is  believed  to  have  been  part  of  this 
splendid  scheme,  well  devised  for  perpetuating  the  power  of 
a  ministry,  and  enlarging  the  king's  prerogative  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  patronage  which  it  offered.  The  first  step 
was  the  power  to  tax,  and  the  second,  the  raising  of  the 
troops,  both  of  which  met  with  resistance  in  the  sturdy 
principles  of  America. 

When  Mr.  Grenville's  proposal,  with  these  modifications, 
was  made  to  the  agents  in  London,  it  did  not  appear  to  them 
in  the  odious  light  in  which  it  was  received  by  their  consti- 
tuents at  home.  Some  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  waited 
upon  the  minister  to  return  thanks  for  what  seemed  to  them 
an  indulgence.  The}^  transmitted  it  to  their  several  legisla- 
tures, where  it  met  with  universal  and  indignant  rejection  ; 
not  one  of  them  acceded  to  its  principle,  in  any  shape.  Two 
offered  to  raise  the  proportion  in  the  ancient  way,  and  after 
the  usage  of  their  predecessors.  In  the  mean  time,  friends 
of  America  in  London,  became  active  in  labouring  to  avert 
the  danger.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  in  March, 
1764,  the  minister,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  as 
communicated  to  the  agents,  brought  forward  his 
budget  of  supplies  for  the  year.  The  sugar  bill  was  passed, 
avowing  in  the  preamble,  the  expediency  of  levying  taxes 
in  America,  for  "defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America," — and  the  four- 
teenth resolution  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
recited,  that  towards  defraying  the  same  expenses,  "it  might 
be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  in  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations."  This  was  brought  in  on  the  10th  of  March, 
and  the  execution  postponed  to  the  next  session,  with  the 
express  view  of  giving  the  colonies  an  opportunity  of  offering 
the  substitute  suggested. 

The  popular  and  legislative  movements,  addresses,  and 
remonstrances,  hereinafter  described  or  quoted,  will  explain 
sufficiently  the  constitutional  grounds  assumed  in  the  colo- 
nies, in  opposition  to  this  claim  of  power,  and  resistance  to 
the  acts  in  which  it  was  afterwards  contained.  A  few 
historical  items  may  be  acceptable,  to  show  how  tenaciously 
the  same  rights  had  been  insisted  upon  by  them  in  the  earliest 
times  when  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  oppression,  and  only 
strong  in  sagacity  and  love  of  liberty. 

The  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose  taxes  for  the 
regulation  of  trade,  had  never  been  altogether  denied,  though 
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the  use  of  the  power  had  frequently  produced  murmurs  and 
irritation.  The  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  powers  was 
sometimes  so  indistinct,  as  frequently  to  give  occasions  for 
doubt  as  to  what  was  the  leading  object,  and  to.unite  apparently 
in  the  same  enactments,  revenue  and  regulation.  Sometimes 
acts  clearly  commercial  in  their  purport,  were  complained  of 
heavily,  as  levying  taxes,  and  therefore  unconstitutional, 
because  the  Colonists  were  not  represented  in  parliament. 
No  act,  avow^edly  for  revenue,  had  been  ever  passed  ;  and 
regulations,  altogether  legitim.ate,  were  rejected  frequently 
because  they  were  supposed  to  imply  that  right.  Massachu- 
setts was  the  boldest  in  this  controversy,  and  for  a  long  series 
of  years  refused  obedience  to  the  navigation  acts  of  1651  and 
1660,  which  make  the  commercial  code  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  tenacious  refusal  to  conform  to  these  acts,  under  the 
special  requisition  of  king  Charles  II.,  and  her  persevering  re- 
jection of  the  king's  collector,  Randolph,  through  a  series  of 
years  from  1677  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  form  one  of  the 
noblest  passages  in  her  history.  She  instructed  her  agents 
to  insist  before  the  king,  that  "the  acts  of  navigation  were 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty  in  that  colony,  they  not  being  represented  in 
parliament."  The  collector  persisting,  he  was  met  with  such 
fierce  opposition,  that  he  was  recalled,  at  his  own  represent- 
ation, "  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death,  by  virtue 
of  an  ancient  law,  as  a  subverter  of  the  constitution."  Some 
years  subsequent,  when  James  II.  was  making  his  boldest 
approaches  towards  unlimited  power  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  his  governor,  Andross,  was  making  laws  and  levying 
taxes  at  his  pleasure,  supported  by  the  tyrannical  example 
of  his  master,  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts refused  to  levy  rates  or  raise  taxes ;  and  the  selectmen 
of  Ipswich,  in  spite  of  threatenings  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
both  of  which  were  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  disobedience, 
voted  that  "  it  is  against  the  privilege  of  English  subjects  to 
have  money  raised  without  their  ow^n  consent  in  assembly  or 
parliament."  This  tone  never  varied,  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  her  colonial  condition,  in  all  circumstances  and 
under  all  administrations.  In  1761,  about  the  time  of  the 
controversy  about  the  writs  of  assistance,  in  Boston,  Governor 
Bernard  had  undertaken  to  equip  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
colony,   upon   his   own  responsibility,  for  which   he   was 
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sharply  reproved  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  an  address 
containing  the  following  spirited  passages. 

"  Justice  to  ourselves  and  our  constituents  oblige  us  to 
remonstrate  against  the  method  of  making  or  increasing 
establishments,  by  the  governor  and  council.  It  is,  in  effect, 
taking  from  the  House  their  most  darling  j^rivilege,  the  right 
of  originating  all  taxes." 

"No  necessity  can  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  House  of 
Representatives  in  giving  up  such  a  privilege  ;  for  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people,  whether  they  were 
subject  to  George  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
French  king,  if  both  were  arbitrary,  as  both  would  be,  if  both 
could  levy  taxes  without  parliament." 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  an  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
paternal  affection  entertained  by  England  towards  her 
children  in  the  Colonies,  when  her  interests  were  crossed 
by  them,  that  Avhen  Massachusetts  refused  to  receive  the 
royal  collector,  in  1661-2,  it  was  determined  by  the  king 
in  council,  that  "no  Mediterranean  passes  should  be  granted 
to  New  England,  to  protect  its  vessels  against  the  Turks,  till  it 
is  seen  what  dependence  it  will  acknowledge  in  his  majesty, 
and  whether  his  custom-house  officers  are  received  as  in  other 
colonies." 

The  acquiescence  of  Massachusetts,  even  in  the  navigation 
acts,  was  thus  never  cordial  or  perfect.  From  the  beginning 
she  suspected  the  taxing  power,  which  was  concealed  in  them, 
and  resolutely  protested  against  it. 

Other  provinces  were  not  less  firm  and  strenuous  in  up 
holding  the  same  privileges,  in  the  most  disheartening  times. 
Virginia,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  settlement,  adopted  a 
set  of  laws,  the  oldest  in  colonial  history,  defining  her  rights 
and  claiming  the  privilege  of  raising  her  own  taxes  by  her 
own  representation,  as  the  birthright  of  Englishmen.  Again, 
in  1651,  when  she  surrendered  to  the  fleet  of  Cromwell,  one 
of  the  express  stipulations  in  the  articles  of  surrender  was, 
that  "Virginia  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customs,  and 
impositions  whatsoever;  and  none  shall  be  imposed  on  them, 
without  consent  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  neither  forts 
nor  castles  be  erected,  or  garrisons  maintained  without  their 
own  consent."  Again,  in  1676,  she  instructed  her  agents  in 
England  to  maintain,  as  an  admitted  right  belonging  to  all 
the  Colonies,  and  an  acknowledged  historical  fact,  tha* 
"  neither  his  majesty  nor  any  of  his  ancestors  or  predecessors 
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had  ever  offered  to  impose  any  tax  upon  this  plantation, 
without  the  consent  of  their  subjects;  nor  upon  any  other 
plantation,  however  so  much  less  deserving  or  considerable 
to  his  crown." 

«  In  1663,  Rhode  Island  formally  claimed  it  as  one  of  her 
chartered  privileges,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
colony  but  by  the  general  assembly. 

In  1687  the  revenue  officer  in  South  Carolina  informed 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  in  England,  that  "he 
despaired  of  succeeding  in  enforcing  the  revenue  acts,  as  the 
people  denied  the  power  of  parliament  to  pass  laws  incon- 
sistent with  their  charter." 

In  the  session  of  1691-2,  New  York  passed  her  celebrated 
act  of  assembly,  defining  the  right  of  representation,  and 
numerous  other  rights  and  privileges,  in  the  nature  of  a 
Declaration  of  Rights.  It  expressly  enacted  that  no  "aid,  tax, 
or  talliage,  whatsoever,"  should  be  laid  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  upon  "any  manner  or  pretence  whatsoever," 
but  "  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  in  council  and 
representatives  of  the  people  in  general  assembly." 

Connecticut,  on  numerous  occasions,  especially  in  her 
resolutions  in  1754,  dissenting  from  the  Albany  plan  of 
Union,  contended  for  the  exclusive  power  of  levying  her 
own  taxes  by  her  representatives,  as  a  privilege  by  charter, 
and  as  a  natural  right. 

The  original  charter  of  Maryland  vested  expressly  the 
whole  taxing  power  in  "the  freemen  of  the  province,  or  a 
majority  of  them," — and  a  law  enacted  in  1650,  declared 
that  "no  subsidies,  aids,  customs,  taxes,  or  impositions  shall 
be  laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  imposed  upon  the  freemen  of  this 
province,  their  merchandize,  goods,  or  chattels,  without  the 
consent  of  the  freemen  thereof,  or  a  majority  of  them  in 
general  assembly." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  early  assertions,  by  the  Colonies, 
of  the  law,  the  practice  under  it,  and  the  constitution,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  claimed  exemption  from  taxation, 
except  in  bodies  wherein  they  were  represented.  Sometimes 
these  assertions  ascended  to  lofty  vindications  of  natural 
rights,  antecedent  to  all  sanctions  of  human  institution.  No 
formal  denial  of  them  was  ever  made  before  the  declaratory 
stamp  resolutions  and  sugar  act  of  1764.  Some  of  the 
laws  and  declarations  which  we  have  quoted,  were  annulled 
in  England,  but  not  upon  the  exclusive  ground  of  their 
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repugnance  in  this  respect  to  British  rights.  A  general  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  in  1696,  annulHng  all  acts,  laws, 
and  usages  of  "  the  plantations,"  "  repugnant  to  any  law  of 
the  kingdom."  But  contemporary  with  it,  the  right  of  taxing 
America  was  peremptorily  denied ;  and  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Camden,  in  his  speech,  in  April,  1766,  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  for  the  fact,  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  then  considered  new,  illegal,  or  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  parliament.  The  colonial  laws  were  annulled,  not 
on  a  claim  of  unlimited  supremacy,  but  because  they  were 
believed  to  interfere  with  commercial  regulations.  Some- 
times, as  remarked  before,  the  two  objects — revenue  and 
taxation — were  in  fact  combined  in  one ;  but  in  all  cases, 
before  1764,  the  primary  object,  to  which  the  other  was  a 
subordinate  incident,  was  trade.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on 
American  taxation,  in  1774,  after  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
acts  of  parliament,  stated  confidently,  and  he  was  sustained 
by  Lords  Chatham  and  Camden,  in  the  assertion,  that  before 
1764  "  no  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  with 
the  ordinary  title  and  recital,  taken  together,  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  statute  book.  All  before  stood  on  commercial  regula- 
tions and  restraints." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  entertained  a  similar  view  of  the 
science  of  government,  and.  the  interests  of  commerce,  in  the 
connexion  between  England  and  America,  when  he  refused, 
in  1739,  during  the  Spanish  war,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
taxing  the  Colonies.  "  I  will  leave  that,"  said  he,  "to  some 
one  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  more  courage  and  less 
regard  for  commerce  ihan  I  have.  1  have  always,  during 
my  administration,  thought  it  my  duty  to  encourage  the 
commerce  of  the  American  Colonies.  I  have  chosen  to  wink 
at  some  irregularities  in  their  traffic  with  Europe  ;  for  in  my 
opinion,  if  by  trade  with  foreign  nations  they  gain  i6500,000 
sterling,  at  the  end  of  two  years  £-250,000  of  it  will  have 
entered  the  royal  coffers ;  and  that  by  the  industry  and 
productions  of  England,  who  sells  them  an  immense  quantity 
of  manufactures.  This  is  a  mode  of  taxing  them,  more 
conformable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own."  And  Lord 
Chatham,  in  referring  to  the  efforts  to  get  up  this  taxing  ques- 
tion, at  an  earlier  day,  when  he  was  minister  to  George  II., 
during  the  French  wars,  uses  the  following  pithy  expression : 

"There  were  not  wanting  some,  when  I  had  the  honour 
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to  serve  his  majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  ?ny  fingers  with 
an  American  stamp-act." 

The  theory  of  poUtical  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
insisted  on  by  the  Colonies,  as  according  with  constitutional 
principles,  was  that  they  were  integral  governments,  de- 
pendent upon  a  common  executive  head  of  the  empire, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  precisely  as  England  itself; 
that  their  colonial  legislatures  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  king  as  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  were  as 
absolute  in  all  matters  of  revenue,  within  the  provinces,  as 
the  Commons  were  for  Great  Britain.  These  rights  were 
placed,  first,  on  the  general  birthright  of  Englishmen,  not  to 
be  taxed  but  by  their  representatives  ;  and  secondly,  on  their 
chartered  rights  which  confirmed  these  privileges  to  them. 
A  third,  and  in  fact  the  most  powerful  defence  of  this  right, 
and  which  was  working  in  every  man's  mind,  though  few 
spoke  it  out  until  oppression  drove  them  from  all  faith  in 
charters  and  constitutions,  was  that  which  James  Otis 
employed  with  such  boldness  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  on 
the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  published  inl764,  against  the  daring 
attempt  at  usurpation  in  the  declaratory  act  preliminary  to 
the  stamp  act;  a  defence  which  went  back  to  the  original 
rights  of  the  settlers  as  men,  independent  of  any  grant  from 
human  power.  "  Two  or  three  innocent  colony  charters,"  said 
he,  "have  been  threatened  with  destruction  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  past.  A  set  of  men  in  America,  without  honor  or 
love  to  their  country,  have  been  long  grasping  at  powers  which 
they  think  unattainable,  while  these  charters  stand  in  their 
way.  But  they  will  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
their  project  for  enslaving  the  British  Colonies,  should  these, 
arising  from  provincial  charters,  be  removed.  *  *  Should 
this  ever  be  the  case,  there  are,  thank  God,  natural,  inherent, 
and  inseparable  rights,  as  men  and  citizens,  that  would 
.remain,  after  the  so  much  wished-for  catastrophe,  and  which, 
whatever  become  of  charters,  can  never  be  abolished,  dejure, 
if  de  facto,  until  the  general  conflagration."  One  of  these 
"natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable"  rights,  was  that  of  dis- 
posing of  their  own  property,  and  assenting,  personally  or 
by  their  representatives,  to  all  taxes  levied  upon  them.  "  If," 
said  the  New  Jersey  colonists,  about  the  year  1687,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York,  "  we  are  excluded  from 
one  English  right  of  common  assent  to  taxes,  what  security 
have  we  for  any  thing  we  pos^'*^^  ?  We  can  call  nothing  our 
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own,  but  are  tenants  at  will,  not  only  for  the  soil,  but  for  all 
our  personal  estates.  This  sort  of  conduct  has  destroyed 
governments,  but  never  raised  one  to  any  true  greatness." 
In  theory,  a  general  restraining  power  upon  the  Colonies  was 
conceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  things  except  the  subject 
of  revenue.  They  contended  that  taxation  was  no  part  of  the 
supreme  executive  or  legislative  power,  but  that  taxes  are  a 
voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  people  by  their  representa- 
tives. Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts, 
in  her  controversy  with  queen  Anne's  governors,  the  assertion 
was  hazarded,  that  all  the  laws  of  parliament  v\'ere  boundea 
by  the  four  seas,  and  did  not  reach  America.  This  assertion 
was  not,  however,  steadily  sustained,  and  the  supremacy  of 
parliament,  in  all  cases  except  the  granting  of  money  and 
laying  of  taxes,  was  in  general  conceded.  But  in  no  case 
was  the  revenue  power  admitted. 

The  practice  had  also  been  invariably  in  accordance  with 
this  theory.  All  sums  applied  by  the  Colonies  to  their  own 
political  maintainance  or  the  general  service  of  the  empire, 
had  been  voluntary  grants,  levied  in  the  colonial  assemblies. 
The  king,  through  the  governors,  made  his  requisitions  for 
money  or  troops,  and  the  Colonies  granted  or  v>'ithheld  at 
pleasure.  Their  grants,  however,  were  exceedingly  liberal, 
so  as  to  leave  nogroundof  complaint  with  the  ancient  system. 
The  change  was  not  made  because  there  was  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Colonies  would  be  deficient  in  zeal  or  ability 
to  vote  sufficient  supplies.  Their  contributions  to  the  common 
cause  of  the  empire,  had  been  acknowledged  by  repeated  acts 
of  parliament,  returning  them  thanks  and  voting  them  remu- 
neration for  the  excess  of  their  generous  efforts.  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  speech,  before  quoted,  on  American  taxation,  cited 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thirteen  differ- 
ent votes,  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  Colonies  in  that 
particular — four  of  them  within  the  year  1763,  the  very  year 
in  which  the  taxing  scheme  of  Mr.  tirenville  was  devised. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  naked  assertion  of  power,  without  any 
pretence  of  necessity,  and  meant  to  establish  a  principle 
repugnant  to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  Colonists, 
hostile  to  their  rights,  and  destructive  of  their  chartered 
privileges, — a  principle  which  they  affirmed  would  strip  them 
of  every  privilege  of  freemen,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  conquered  and  enslaved  country. 

The  most  specious  argument  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain 
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was,  that  deprived  of  the  taxing  power,  she  would  be  desti- 
tute of  all  means  of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire ;  and  that  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  taxes  and  debts,  no  part  of  them  would 
fall  on  the  plantations  abroad.  They  would  thus  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  the  British  government,  army,  and 
navy,  Avithout  contributing  to  their  support,  or  to  any 
portion  ofthe  immense  expenditures  incurred  in  wars,  carried 
on  jointly  for  common  objects.  This  complaint  opened  a 
dangerous  question  for  British  supremacy,  because  it  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  independence  to  the  Colonies,  and 
provoked  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  commercial 
monopoly,  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  the 
Colonies  insisted,  that  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  all  these 
British  burdens,  was  found  in  the  burden  of  taxation  for 
British  benefit,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  navigation  acts, 
and  acts  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures.  They  contended 
that  their  exemption  from  direct  taxation  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  immense  sums  exacted  from  them  in- 
directly, by  the  oj)eration  of  this  commercial  monopoly.  They 
reasoned,  in  fine,  just  as  Dr.  Franklin,  ten  years  before,  fore- 
told that  tliey  would,  should  the  attempt  ever  be  made  to  tax 
them  for  revenue.  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter 
to  Governor  Shirley,  in  1754,  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  ministry  to  the  Albany  plan  of 
Union,  and  itis  worth  transcribing  as  part  ofthe  history  ofthe 
question,  and  as  a  summary,  by  this  sagacious  statesman  and 
wary  politician,  of  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  Colo- 
nies ;  He  said : 

"Besides  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers, the  Colonies  pay  yearly  great  sums  to  the  mother 
country,  unnoticed ;  for, 

1.  Taxes  paid  in  Britain  by  the  land  holder  or  artificer, 
must  enter  into  and  increase  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land 
and  manufactures  made  of  it,  and  a  great  part  of  this  is  paid 
by  consumers  in  the  Colonies,  who  thereby  pay  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  British  taxes. 

2.  We  are  restrained  in  our  trade  with  foreign  nations; 
and  where  we  could  be  supplied  with  any  manufacture 
cheaper  from  them,  but  must  buy  the  same  dearer  from 
Britain,  the  difference  of  price  is  a  clear  tax  to  Britain. 

3.  We  are  obliged  to  carry  a  part  of  our  produce  directly 
to  Great  Britain;   and  when  the  duty  laid  upon  it  lessens  its 
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price  to  the  planter,  or  it  sells  for  less  than  it  would  in  foreign 
markets,  the  difference  is  a  tax  paid  to  Great  Britain. 

4.  Some  manufactures  we  could  make,  but  are  forbidden, 
and  must  take  them  of  British  merchants  ;  the  whole  price  is 
a  tax  paid  to  Britain. 

5.  By  our  greatly  increasing  demand  and  consumption  of 
British  manufactures,  their  price  is  considerably  raised  of  late 
years ;  the  advantage  is  a  clear  profit  to  Britain,  and  enables 
its  people  better  to  pay  great  taxes ;  and  much  of  it  being 
paid  by  us,  is  clear  tax  to  Great  Britain. 

6.  In  short,  as  we  are  not  suffered  to  regulate  our  trade, 
and  restrain  tlie  importation  and  consumption  of  British 
superfluities,  as  Britain  can  the  consumption  of  foreign 
superfluities,,  our  whole  wealth  centres  finally  among  the 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  we  make 
them  richer,  and  enable  them  better  to  pay  their  taxes,  it  is 
nearly  the  same  as  being  taxed  ourselves,  and  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  crown. 

"  These  kind  of  secondary  taxes,  however,  we  do  not  com- 
plain of,  though  we  have  no  share  in  laying  and  disposing 
of  them  ;  but  to  pay  immoderate  heavy  taxes,  in  the  laying, 
appropriation,  and  disposition  of  which  we  have  no  part,  and 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  know  to  be  as  unnecessary  as 
grievous,  must  seem  a  hard  measure  to  Englishmen,  who 
cannot  conceive  that  by  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  subduing  and  settling  new  countries,  extending  the  do- 
minion and  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  mother  nation, 
they  have  forfeited  the  native  rights  of  Britons,  which  they 
think  ought  to  be  given  to  them  for  such  merits,  if  they  had 
been  before  in  a  state  of  slavery." 

"These  things,"  said  Franklin,  in  1754,  "and  such  kinds 
of  things  as  these,  I  apprehend,  will  be  thought  and  said  if 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Albany  Plan  takes  place." 

The  event  verified  the  ,sagacity  of  Frankhn.  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  ministerial  substitute,  were,  indeed, 
suspended  for  a  v/hile  j  but  were  revived  and  put  into  practice 
in  these  contemporaneous  measures  of  the  Grenville  ministry : 
the  stamp  act  resolutions — the  molasses  act,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  trade.  Ail  that  he  had  foreseen — and  his  characteristic 
prudence  did  not  permit  him  to  express  fully  all  he  foresaw — 
was  "said  and  done"  in  the  Colonies,  in  opposition  to  these 
measures.  They  were  received  with  loud  indignation,  vehe- 
ment remonstrance,  and  instant  denials  of  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  Colonies  without  their  consent, 
E2 
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The  news  reached  America  soon  after  the  adjournment  ol 
parliament.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  artful  suggestion  of  the 
minister,  and  proposing  another  mode  of  apportioning  the 
taxes  required,  they  fearlessly  denied  the  whole  claim  of 
power.  Boston,  where  the  first  intelligence  was  received, 
took  the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting,  held  in  May, 
the  people,  in  a  set  of  instructions  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  colonial  legislature,  drawn  up  by  Samuel 
Adams,  directed  them  in  energetic  language,  "to  use  con- 
stantly" their  "power  and  influence  to  maintain  the  invalu- 
able rights  and  privileges  of  the  province,  as  well  those 
which  are  derived  by  the  royal  charter,"  as  those  which, 
being  prior  to  and  independent  of  it,  they  hold  "essentially 
as  freeborn  subjects  of  Great  Britain."  They  affirm,  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  these  acts — "  It  annihilates  our 
chartered  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.  It  strikes  at  our 
British  privileges,  which,  as  we  have  never  forfeited  them, 
we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape, 
without  our  having  a  legal  representation  w^here  they  are  laid, 
are  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  subjects,  to  the 
miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves  ?"  They  proceeded  to  re- 
commend communications  wdth  the  other  provinces,  that 
"  by  the  united  application  of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may 
happily  obtain  redress." 

The  House  of  Representatives  responded  to  these  move- 
ments of  the  people  with  a  temper  of  equal  promptness  and 
decision.  They  drew  up  a  strong  set  of  instructions  to  their 
agent  in  London,  who  had  offended  them  by  not  opposing  these 
acts, — for  which  neglect  he  had  assigned  as  a  reason,  that 
he  had  not  been  directed  by  them,  on  the  subject,  and  took 
their  silence  for  assent.  They  reproved  him  sharply  for  the 
inference,  and  told  him  that  "the  silence  of  the  province 
should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause,  even  to  despair, 
<ather  than  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit  cession  of 
their  rights ;  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  the 
British  parliament  to  impose  taxes  and  duties  on  a  people  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Their  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  declaration,  "that  the  power  to  raise  their 
I  own  taxes  is  the  great  barrier  to  English  liberty, 
I  wiiich,  if  once  broken  down,  all  is  lost."  They 
further  adopted  resolves,  that  "the  sole  right  of  giving  and 
granting  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  province,  is  vested 
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in  them  or  their  representatives," — and  that  the  imposition 
of  duties  or  taxes  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a 
people  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  their  rights."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  sit,  during  the  recess  of  the  House,  to  watch 
over  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  almost  contemporaneously 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  same  subject,  who,  in  con- 
nexion with  Governor  Fitch,  drew  up  a  powerful  argument 
in  favor  of  colonial  rights. 

The  House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  met  in  November, 
and  was  not  less  prompt  in  remonstrance.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  addresses  to  the  king,  and  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
While  they  professed  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  king's 
government  and  person,  they  reproved,  in  firm  language,  the 
new  doctrines  of  taxation,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  administration,  and  insisted  upon  their  natural  and  char* 
tered  claim  to  be  protected  in  their  "  ancient  and  inestimable 
right  of  being  governed  by  such  laws,  respecting  their  inter- 
nal polity  and  taxation,  as  are  derived  from  their  own  con- 
sent, with  the  approbation  of  their  sovereign  or  his  substitute : 
a  right  which,  as  men,  and  descendants  of  Britons,  they  have 
ever  quietly  possessed,  since  first,  by  royal  permission  and 
encouragement,  thpy  left  the  mother  kingdom  to  extend  its 
commerce  and  dominion."  This  rigfet,  they  asserted,  they  had 
been  invested  with  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular 
government  in  the  colony,  and  requisitions  had  been  con- 
.stantly  made  to  them  by  their  sovereigns,  on  all  occasions 
when  the  assistance  of  the  colony  was  thought  necessary  to 
preserve  the  British  interest  in  America;  "from  whence  they 
must  conclude,  they  cannot  now  be  deprived  of  a  right  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  they  have  never  forfeited." 
In  fine,  they  maintained  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  "  without  which  freedom  can  nowhere 
exist,"  that  the  people  are  not  subject  to  any  taxes  but  such 
as  are  laid  on  them  by  their  own  consent,  or  by  those  who 
are  legally  appointed  to  represent  them  :  property  must  be- 
come too  precarious  for  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  which  can 
be  taken  from  them  at  the  will  of  others,  who  cannot  know 
what  taxes  such  people  can  bear,  or  the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  them ;  and  who  are  not  under  that  restraint,  which 
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is  the  greatest  security  against  a  burthensome  taxation,  when 
the  representatives  themselves  must  be  affected  by  every  tax 
imposed  on  the  people." 

The  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  New  York  were  re- 
markable for  their  ability  and  fearlessness.  They  were  even 
more  bold  than  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and 
preceded  the  latter  in  point  of  time.  After  reciting  the 
uninterrupted  usage  of  the  colony,  in  raising  by  its  own 
representatives  its  own  taxes,  they  insist  that  "  an  exemption 
from  the  burden  of  all  ungranted  and  involuntary  taxes,  is 
the  grand  principle  of  every  free  state  ;  without  such  a  right 
vested  in  themselves,  exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  no 
liberty,  no  happiness,  no  security," — and  this,  they  add,  not 
upon  any  "privilege,"  but  on  a  basis  more  honorable,  solid, 
and  stable ; — "  they  challenge  it  and  glory  in  it  as  their  right." 
In  conclusion  they  declare,  they  have  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  the  power  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  "  but  they 
cannot  avoid  deprecating  the  loss  of  such  rights  as  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed :  rights  established  in  the  first  dawn  of  the 
constitution;  founded  upon  the  most  substantial  reasons, 
confirmed  by  invariable  usage,  conducive  to  the  best  ends ; 
never  abused  to  bad  purposes,  and  with  the  loss  of  which, 
liberty,  property,  and  all  the  benefits  of  life,  tumble  into 
insecurity  and  ruin :  rights,  the  deprivation  of  which  will 
dispirit  the  people,  abate  their  industry,  discourage  trade, 
introduce  discord,  poverto,  and  slavery;  or,  by  depopulating 
the  Colonies,  turn  a  vast,  fertile,  prosperous  region  into  a 
dreary  wilderness,  impoverish  Great  Britain,  and  shake  the 
power  and  independence  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing 
empire  in  the  world." 

Committees  of  Correspondence  were  also  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  other  assemblies  or  committees  on  the  subject 
of  "the  impending  dangers  which  threaten  the  Colonies,  of 
being  taxed  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  Great  Britain." 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  referred  the  subject  to  a 
committee,  who  reported  instructions  to  the  provincial  agent, 
in  England,  to  join  with  the  other  colonies ;  and  maintaining, 
in  their  own  behalf,  that  the  right  of  assessing  their  own  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  impositions,  "  not  granted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peoj'le,"  were  secured  to  them  by  the 
charter  from  Chales  11.  They  did  greater  service  to  their 
common  country  by  sending  Dr.  Franklin,  in  November,  as 
their  agent  in  England,  t,  assist  in  repelling  these  dangerous 
innovation;. 
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Most  of  the  other  colonies  adopted  some  mode,  by  petition, 
remonstrance,  or  address,  to  make  known  to  the  British  par- 
liament, the  like  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  new  scheme. 
The  policy  already  mentioned,  of  forbearing  to  use,  and 
declining  to  import,  British  merchandize,  which  was  very 
generally  adopted  at  this  period,  strengthened,  materially,  the 
party  in  Great  Britain,  already  disposed,  as  well  from  their 
general  whig  principles,  as  from  their  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing cabinet,  to  favor  the  cause  of  America.  The  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  classes  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
diminution  of  the  American  demand  for  their  goods  ;  and  the 
effect  was  to  create  an  interest  adverse  to  perseverance  in  the 
ministerial  plan.  Attention  was  attracted  to  the  constitutional 
question  with  greater  earnestness  ;  and  in  the  session  of  par- 
liament succeeding  that  in  which  these  irritating  measures  had 
passed  without  opposition  and  with  little  notice,  a  party  was 
found,  small  in  numbers,  indeed,  but  remarkable  for  splendor 
of  talent  and  eloquence,  to  resist  them,  first,  as  unjust,  ungrate 
ful,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous ;  and  finally,  as  tyrannical 
usurpations. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced,  after  an  unusually 
long  recess,  on  the  10th  of  January.  During  the  winter  the 
colonial  agents  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Grenville  from  proceeding.  A  deputation,  selected  by  them, 
waited  upon  him  to  remonstrate  personally  with  I 
him,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  willingness  of  Ame-  | 
rica  to  contribute  to  the  debt  and  expenses  of  the  empire, 
to  the  extent  of  their  means,  as  they  had  always  done  upon 
royal  requisitions,  they  reserving  the  constitutional  privilege 
of  granting  the  supplies,  by  their  own  votes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  They  urged  the  strong 
repugnance  in  America  to  the  proposed  tax,  and  desired  a 
suspension  of  the  design.  These  representations  availed 
nothing  with  the  minister.  He  declined  receiving  any  pro- 
posal from  the  Colonies,  short  of  an  admission  of  the  parlia- 
mentary right,  and  a  substitute  for  the  tax  proposed,  more 
agreeable  to  themselves,  which  none  of  them  were  authorized 
to  make.  He  offered  them  the  favor  of  being  heard  by 
counsel,  on  the  constitutional  question,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  they  unanimously  declined  ;  because, 
they  said,  the  colonies  were  not  defendants,  amenable  to 
that  jurisdiction — they  protested  against  it.     The  stamp  act 
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accordingly  took  its  course,  and  was  Ibnnally  introduced  into 
the  Commons  by  a  report  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  Jifiy-Jice  in  number,  which 
were  agreed  to  hy  the  House,  on  the  7th  of  February.  Petitions 
against  it  were  presented  from  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  South 
Carohna,  and  Connecticut.  They  were  refused  under  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  House,  that  no  petition  can  be  received  against 
a  money  bill.  The  New  York  petition  was  expressed  in  such 
strong  language,  that  no  member  of  the  House  could  be 
found  to  ofier  it.  On  the  rejection  of  those  from  the  three 
colonies  named  the  other  petitions  were  withdrawn.  The  bill 
accordingly  passed  by  a  large  majority,  about  250  to  50 ;  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords,  without  ditficulty,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  and  received  the  king's  sanction  on  the  22d. 

The  discussions  in  the  Commons,  though  the  numbers 
were  disproportioned,  was  very  animated.  The  ministerial 
speakers  were  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Charles  Townsend,  a  bril- 
liant orator,  just  then  in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  and  with  a 
growing  reputation.  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  confined  to  his  bed 
by  sickness.  The  friends  of  the  colonies  were  Col.  Barre, 
Alderman  Beckford,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Sir  William  Meredith. 
Col.  Barre  and  Alderman  Beckford  were  the  only  speakers 
who  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies  for 
revenue.  The  others  relied  on  the  danger,  injustice,  and. 
inexpediency. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Townsend  ended  a  long 
speech  on  the  side  of  the  minister,  in  the  following  words : 
"  And  now  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our 
care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a 
degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  ^wA  protected  by  our  arms, 
will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from 
the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under?" 

Col.  Barre,  a  distinguished  ofHcer  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, fired  with  a  generous  indignation,  caught  up  these 
words,  and  on  the  instant  uttered  that  eloquent  retort,  which, 
with  his  other  efforts  in  behalf  of  American  liberty,  has 
made  his  name  dear  to  every  American  heart, 

"  They  planted  by  your  care! — No,  your  oppression  planted 
them  in  America.  They  fled  from  a  tyranny  to  a  then  un- 
cultivated and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed 
themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable ;  and  among  others  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage 
foe  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most 
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formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met 
all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they  suf- 
fered in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those  that 
should  have  been  their  friends. 

They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence! — They  grew  up  by 
your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about 
them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule 
them  in  one  department  and  in  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  House,  sent 
to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and 
to  prey  upon  them. — Men  whose  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
sions, has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil 
within  them. — Men  who,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of 
justice,  some,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
a  court  of  justice  in  their  own. 

They  protected  by  your  arms! — They  have  nobly  taken  up 
arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country 
whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And  believe 
me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of 
freedom  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accompany 
them  still :  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further. 
God  knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  any  motives  of 
party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  However  superior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and 
experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may  be,  yet 
I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having 
seen  and  been  conversant  in  that  country.  The  people,  I 
believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has,  but 
a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate 
them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated ;  but  the  subject  is  too 
delicate — I  will  say  no  more." 

This  gallant  and  vehement  address  produced  a  deep 
silence,  and  was  left  unanswered.  It  produced  no  change 
in  the  course  of  ministers,  though  the  sensation  it  excited  at 
the  time  Avas  great ;  and  it  was  long  after  remembered  as  a 
prophetic  warning  of  the  consequences  of  ministerial  rashness. 

The  preamble  of  this  celebrated  act  purports  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  molasses  act,  and  recites — that  whereas,  in 
the  previous  session  of  parliament,    "  duties  had  been  de- 
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manded,  continued,  and  appropriated  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America," — and  whereas,  it  is 
necessary  "to  raise  z. farther  rex eiwxo.  in  America,"  therefore 
the  "  Commons  of  Great  B?'itam,"  Sec.  do  "give  and  grant" 
the  enumerated  stamp  duties.  The  phraseology  deserves 
notice,  as  containing  in  its  very  terms,  an  argument  against 
the  equity  of  the  act.  It  is  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
giving  away  the  property  of  the  Commons  of  America.  This 
was  strongly  urged  in  an  argument  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  extract 
from  which,  though  it  was  not  delivered  until  the  next  year, 
is  introduced  here,  as  a  forcible  comment  on  the  title  of  this 
extraordinary  act 

"  This  House  represents  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
When  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  therefore,  we  give 
and  grant  what  is  our  own,  but  can  we  give  and  grant  the 
property  of  ike  Commons  of  America  1  It  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms.  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  Colonies  are 
virtually  represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by 
whom  1  The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the  most  con- 
temptible that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man  :  it  does  not 
deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  Commons  in  America, 
represented  in  their  several  Assemblies,  have  invariably 
exercised  this  constitutional  right  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money ;  they  would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time  the  kingdom  has  ever  pro- 
fessed the  power  of  legislative  and  commercial  control.  The 
Colonies  acknowledge  your  authority  in  all  things,  with  the 
sole  exception  that  you  shall  not  take  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here  would  I  draw  the 
line — quam  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." 

With  the  stamp  act,  and  during  the  same  session,  the 
ministry,  as  if  anticipating  the  necessity  of  supporting  their 
pretensions  to  supremacy  by  force,  passed  another  act  for 
quartering  troops  in  America,  and  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  furnish  them  with  quarters  and  supplies.  As  a  proof  of 
the  insolence  of  tyranny  with  which  some  of  its  provisions 
were  originally  conceived,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
draught  of  the  bill,  a  clause  was  inserted  for  quartering  them 
in  private  houses.  This  was  rejected  in  the  course  of  its 
passage,  but  the  fact  remains  as  a  powerful  commentary  upon 
the  extremes  of  violence  to  which  the  British  ministers  were 
prepared  to  rush  at  once,  before  any  proceedings  were  held 
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in  America,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  colonists  to  their 
exactions. 

The  night  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  Franklin 
wrote  from  London  to  his  friend  Charles  Thompson,  after- 
wards the  Secretary  of  Congress — "The  Sun  of  Liberty  is 
set:  the  Americans  must  light  up  the  lamps  of  industry  and 
economy."  The  heroism  of  the  revolution  spoke  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  pithy  answer — "  Be  assured  we  shall  light  up 
torches  of  quite  another  sort." 

The  intelligence  of  the  final  passage  of  these  acts,  pro- 
duced, as  was  anticipated,  a  great  sensation  throughout  Ame- 
rica. The  gloomy  apprehensions,  which  had  prevailed  so 
widely  under  the  recent  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to 
the  Colonies,  was  deepened  into  feelings  approaching  to  des- 
peration. They  saw  in  it  a  vital  attack  upon  their  liberty 
and  property,  evidently  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  hos- 
tility to  the  rights  which  they  cherished  most  dearly,  by  a 
powerful  but  unnatural  parent,  against  whom  they  knew  no 
modes  of  defence,  and  entertained  no  hopes,  even  where  they 
ventured  upon  such  contemplations  for  the  future,  of  being 
able  to  make  any  efficient  resistance.  Resentment,  alarm, 
indignation  and  doubt,  were  at  first  universal.  That  it  was 
impossible  to  submit  quietly  to  such  tyrannical  pretensions — 
that,  thenceforth,  there  was  no  security  for  any  of  their  char- 
tered privileges,  or  natural  rights,  was  obvious  to  every  capa- 
cit}'.  The  discussions  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  British  supremacy  had  been  sharply 
discussed,  in  every  form  of  argument,  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies, had  prepared  the  whole  continent  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  principles  involved  in  it,  and  see  all  their  ten- 
dencies. Few,  however,  were  prepared  for  any  precise  line 
of  conduct;  few  thought  of  any  concerted  movement  of  re- 
sistance; and  force  was,  as  yet,  thought  of  by  none. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  the  stamp  resolutions,  the 
course  of  the  ministry  in  postponing  the  operation  of  their 
measures,  favored  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  More  than 
twelve  months  notice  of  the  intention  to  raise  an  American 
revenue,  had  given  them  time  to  concentrate  public  opinion 
against  the  principle ;  and  the  deferring  of  the  measure 
itself  after  its  enactment,  until  the  ensuing  November,  afforded 
them  a  like  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  infliction ;  to  unite  public  sentiment;  and  take  measurei 
in  common  for  concerted  action. 
F 
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The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when 
the  intelligence  was  received  from  England.  They  had,  in 
consequence,  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first  public 
body  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  America  against  the  despotic 
doctrines  of  the  stamp  act.  To  their  bold  attitude,  and  firm 
language,  is  undoubtedly  due  much  of  the  consistency  of 
action  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonies  during 
the  ensuing  year  ;  and  they  accordingly  occupy  a  large  space 
among  the  immediate  events  preceding  the  revolution.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  these  measures,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  distinguished  patriots  who  acted  in  them,  the  first  place 
in  honor  is  due  to  Patrick  Henry,  who  moved,  defended, 
and  carried  them,  with  an  overpowering  eloquence,  of  which 
tradition  speaks  in  language  of  the  loftiest  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Jefferson  bore  his  testimony  to  this  fact,  in  the  emphatic  de- 
claration, that  "Henry  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the 
revolution." 

His  resolutions  were  offered  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  without  consultation 
with  more  than  two  members.  After  a  vehement,  and 
what  Mr.  Jefferson  termed  a  '  bloody'  debate,  they 
were  carried  by  a  small  majority.  We  transcribe 
them  below,  as  they  were  found  sealed  up  in  the  handwri- 
ting of  Mr.  Henry,  by  his  executors.  Other  copies,  varying 
from  these,  have  been  published,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  resolutions  as  afterwards  revised  and  modified  by  the  timid 
party  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  second  day,  after  Mr. 
Henry  had  gone  home.  The  original  resolutions,  as  moved 
and  carried,  were  these — the  fifth  of  which,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  that  which,  by  its  fearless  denunciation  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, formally  passed  with  all  the  sanctions  of  law,  most 
alarmed  the  irresolute,  and  the  adherents  to  Britain. 

"Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this, 
his  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought  with  them,  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity^  and  all  other  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this  his  majesty's  said  colony, 
all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  been 
at  any  time  held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

"Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King 
James  the  First,  the  colonists  aforesaid,  are  declared  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  of  denizens 
and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
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they  had   been   abiding   and    born    within    the  realm   of 
England. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves, 
or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who 
can  only  know  what  taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and 
the  easiest  mode  of  raising  them,  and  are  equally  affected 
by  such  taxes  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion cannot  subsist. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  an- 
cient colony,  have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being 
thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly  in  the  article  of  their 
taxes  and  internal  police,  and  the  same  hath  never  been  for- 
feited, or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognized  by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  general  assembly  of  this 
colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impo- 
sitions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;  and  that  every 
attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, other  than  the  general  assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

Two  other  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  re- 
jected as  of  too  audacious  a  character,  in  the  then  estimate  of 
the  Americans,  to  be  admitted.  They  asserted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony  were  "  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any 
law  or  ordinance  whatsoever,"  designed  to  impose  taxation 
upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  general 
assembly  ;  and  that  any  person  who  "by  writing  or  speak- 
ing" should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  deemed  "an 
enemy  "  to  the  colonies.  Though  these  were  disagreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  they  were  circulated  in  manuscript 
copies,  and  published  in  the  papers  of  other  colonies,  as  part 
of  the  resolutions  adopted. 

It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, while  denouncing  in  unmeasured  terms  the  tyranny  of 
the  British  government,  that  Henry  showed  that  celebrated 
example  of  presence  of  mind  and  promptitude  in  debate. 
Transported  by  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  he  exclaimed,  "Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third" — "Treason, 
treason,"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house  ; — but,  without 
pausing  or  quailing  for  a  moment,  he  continued,  "  may  profit 
by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  your  most  of  it." 
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On  the  next  day,  in  the  absence  of  Henry,  the  vote  wa^ 
re-considered,  and  the  fifth  resolution  rescinded — but  th*"] 
whole  went  abroad  together  to  stimulate  the  spirits,  and  rally* 
the  resolution  of  the  people,  everywhere  throughout  Ame- 
rica. Other  legislatures  followed  the  example.  That  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  particular,  had  moved  with  a  kindred  spirit, 
before  they  received  intelligence  of  the  Virginia  resolutions, 
and  had  taken  the  further  decisive  step  of  proposing  a  con- 
sultation of  all  the  colonies,  in  a  congress  of  deputies,  to  meet 
in  the  ensuing  October,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  stamp  act  to  go  into  operation.  A  circular  let- 
ter was  agreed  upon,  and  addressed  to  the  several  speakers  ol 
I  the  legislatures  of  all  the  other  colonies,  and  a  com- 
I  mittee  to  represent  Massachusetts  selected  forthwith. 
South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  assent  to  the  measure.  Com- 
missioners were  successively  appointed  from  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Each  of  these  provinces  passed  resolutions,  and  gave  instruc 
tions  to  their  commissioners,  avowing  and  insisting  upon  the 
same  doctrines,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  illustrious  stamp  act  congress.  The  as- 
semblies of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  been  prorogued, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  no  opportunity  to  act  before  the 
time  of  meeting.  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire  declined 
sending  agents,  but  gave  assurances  of  their  willingness  to 
join  in  the  proposed  petitions  and  remonstrances.  The  New- 
York  legislature  had  been  prorogued ;  but  the  committee  ot 
coiTespondence,  appointed  the  preceding  year  on  the  stamp 
act  resolutions,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  attending  on 
behalf  of  the  province — and  their  authority  was  confirmed  by 
the  next  legislature.  In  Delaware,  the  assembly  met  before 
the  regular  period,  and  unanimously  selected  three  of  their 
own  number  to  represent  the  colony. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  popular  feeling  against 
the  stamp  act  was  continually  growing  more  violent,  and  was 
manifested  in  their  primary  meetings  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  sometimes  with  disorderly  acts.  Town  and  county  meet- 
ings were  summoned  in  every  colony;  at  which  inflamma- 
tory speeches  were  made,  and  angry  resolutions  adopted. 
Committees  of  correspondence  were  established.  Associa- 
tions and  clubs,  for  political  discussion  and  mutual  aid,  were 
formed — and,  in  some  cases,  still  more  active  means  were 
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tak^n  to  manifest  hostility  to  the  act,  and  all  that  favored  it; 
the  authorities  were  insulted,  and  hanged  and  burnt  in  effigy: 
the  persons  and  houses  of  the  adherents  to  the  act,  molested: 
social  relations  with  them,  were  in  many  places  suspended 
totally,  or  in  part;  andin  alldirectionseverymeasure  was  taken 
to  keep  up  and  aggravate  the  popular  discontent.  The  newa 
papers  that  at  iirst  had  spoken  cautiously  and  despondingly, 
took  up  by  degrees  a  bolder  tone,  and  became  zealous,  dar 
ing,  and  efficient;  urging  the  strongest  measures  with  most 
spirited  language.  Placards,  handbills,  pasquinades,  and  car- 
icatures, abounded  ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  effervescence 
was  universal — pervading,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
continent.  A  few  of  the  popular  movements,  selected  from 
thousands  with  which  the  annals  of  those  times  abound,  will 
serve  to  show  the  temper  of  the  colonies.  The  instructions 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth  to  their  representative  in  the  gene- 
ral court,  deserve,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  recorded. 
Plymouth  was  the  first  landing-place  of  the  pilgrim  settlers 
of  New  England  ;  and  speaking  almost  from  the  very  rock 
on  which  they  first  trod,  vvhen  they  brought  the  image  of  lib- 
erty from  enslaved  Europe  to  set  it  up  for  worship  in  the 
wilderness,  their  descendants,  assembled  in  town  meeting, 
thus  addressed  their  agent,  in  a  language  of  becoming  digni- 
ty and  lofty  independence.  "  This  place,  sir,  was  at  first  the 
asylum  of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will  ever  be  preserved  sa- 
cred to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  barren  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  only  by  savage  men  and  beasts.  To  this 
place  our  fathers,  (whose  memories  be  revered,)  possessed 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  their  purity,  and  disdaining  slavery, 
fled  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to,  but  were  deprived  of  by  the  hands  of  violence  and  op- 
pression, in  their  native  country.  We,  sir,  their  posterity, 
the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  town,  legallj' 
assembled  for  that  purpose  ;  possessed  of  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  retaining  the  same  ardor  for  liberty,  think  it  our 
indispensable  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  express  to  you  these 
our  sentiments  of  the  stamp  act,  and  its  fatal  consequences 
to  this  country,  and  to  enjoin  upon  you,  as  you  regard  not 
only  the  welfare,  but  the  very  being  of  this  people,  that  you, 
(consistent  with  our  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  relation  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain)  disregarding  all  proposals 
for  that  purpose,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  in  op- 
position to  the  stamp  act.  at  least  till  we  hear  the  success  of 
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our  petitions  for  relief.  We  likewise,  to  avoid  disgracing  the 
memories  of  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our 
own  consciences,  and  the  curses  of  posterity,  recommend  it 
to  you,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  in  the  honourable  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  this  Province,  a  full  and  explicit  assertion  of 
our  rights,  and  to  have  the  same  entered  on  their  public  re- 
cords, that  all  generations  yet  to  come,  may  be  convinced, 
that  we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
but  that  we  never,  with  submission  to  Divine  Providence,  loill 
be  slaves  to  any  power  on  earth.' ^ 

The  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Providence,  were  in  like 
tone  of  energy  and  determination.  They  adopted  all  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  except  the  last ;  for  which  they  substi- 
tuted the  stronger  declarations,  that  had  been  considered 
three  months  before,  by  the  Virginia  assembly,  too  bold  for 
them  to  assent  to.  They  pronounced  the  stamp  act  not  only 
to  be  "  unconstitutional,  and  to  have  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  liberty,"  but  that  they 
■■'  were  not  bound  to  yield  to  any  law  or  ordinance,  designed 
to  impose  any  internal  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other 
than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  general  assembly." 
The  assembly  adopted  the  whole  of  these  popular  resolutions, 
and  added  another  still  more  energetic,  directing  all  otBcers 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  offices  as  usual,  not- 
withstanding the  stamp  act ;  and  pledging  the  assembly  to 
"indemnify  them,  and  keep  them  harmless,"  in  such  a  course 
of  conduct. 

One  instance  of  the  acrimony  to  which  hostility  against 
the  domestic  favorers  of  Great  Britain  was  carried,  may  be 
furnished  as  an  .example  of  the  rest.  Many  such  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  day.  The  people  of  Talbot  coun- 
ty, in  Maryland,  resolved,  in  addition  to  a  general  expression 
of  hatred  to  the  stamp  act,  that  they  would  "detest,  abhor, 
and  hold  in  contempt,  aU  and  every  person  and  persons,  who 
ihall  merely  accept  of  any  employment  or  office  relating  to 
the  stamp  act,  or  shall  take  any  shelter  or  advantage  of  the 
same,  and  all  and  every  stamp-pimp,  informer,  and  encour- 
ager  of  the  execution  of  the  said  act ;"  and  v/ould  have  "  no 
communication  with  any  such  persons,  unless  it  be  to  in- 
form them  of  their  vileness." 

In  some  places  the  disaffection  and  excitement  broke  out 
into  tumultuous  violence.  In  August,  several  riots  occurred 
in  the  town  of  Boston,  in  which  much  valuable  property 
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was  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  to  discountenance  and  repress 
them.  The  efhgy  of  Oliver,  the  proposed  distributer  of 
stamps,  was  publicly  gibbeted  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  on 
an  elm-tree,  afterwards  known  as  "  Liberty  Tree."  His  of- 
fice was  torn  down,  his  house  mobbed,  and  great  injury  done 
to  his  furniture.  He  was  compelled  to  decline  the  appoint 
ment,  and  forced,  some  time  after,to  repeat  the  pledge  publicly 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  rabble,  soon  after,  broke  into 
and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  collector  of  the  Customs, 
and  Governor  Hutchinson,  the  latter  of  which  was  destroy- 
ed, a  largo  sum  of  money  purloined  or  destroyed,  and  much 
costly  property,  and  many  valuable  papers  lost.  The  peo- 
ple met,  and  took  energetic  measures  to  detect  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  outrages — offering  large  rewards  for  their  appre- 
hension. 

Later  in  the  same  month,  a  Gazette  extraordinary  was 
published  in  the  town  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  the 
motto,  in  large  letters,  "  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei" — and  an  in- 
scription beneath, — "  Where  Ihe  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty.  Sf.  Paul."  Riots  followed — efligies  of  the  stamp 
collectors,  and  those  who  favored  Britain,  were  hung  and 
burnt — and  in  Newport  the  house  of  one  of  them  destroyed, 
in  the  popular  fury.  In  New-York,  the  act  was  contemptu- 
ously cried  about  the  streets,  as  "  The  folly  of  England,  and 
the  ruin  of  America."  The  house  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Golden  was  beset,  his  stable  broken  open,  his  carriage  seized, 
an  effigy  put  in  it,  and  paraded  through  the  streets — and  the 
whole  burnt  together  at  the  doors  of  the  Government  House. 
The  stamp  distributor  resigned,  and  the  stamp  papers  w'ere 
seized  and  destroyed. 

When  the  vessels  carrying  the  stamp  paper  approached 
Philadelphia,  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  hoisted  flags  at  half 
mast,  and  the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled,  as  for  a  public 
calamity.  The  people  exacted  a  i)ledge  from  the  stamp  dis- 
tributer, not  to  execute  his  office.  The  stamp  distributor  in 
Maryland,  fled  from  the  demands  of  the  people  to  New- 
York,  and  thence  to  Long  Island,  but  was  followed  up  pcrse- 
eringly,  and  forced  to  make  his  renunciation  under  oath  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
stamp  officers  also  resigned  ;  and  everywhere,  except  in 
South  Carolina,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  com- 
pelled  to   acquiesce    in    the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  for« 
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bore  insisting  upon  the  law.  From  Massachusetts  to  Geor- 
gia, the  measures  of  the  people  thus  determined  and  excited, 
made  the  enforcement  of  the  stamp  act  totally  impracticable, 
before  it  went  legally  into  operation.  A  person  high  in 
office  in  New- York,  wrote  home  to  England  in  November  of 
that  year  :  "  Depend  upon  it,  they  (the  Americans)  will  suf- 
fer no  man  to  execute  any  law  to  raise  internal  taxes,  unim- 
posed  by  their  own  assemblies.  None  of  the  distributors 
durst  act ;  and  that  man's  heart  must  be  fortified  with  ten- 
fold steel,  M'ho  ventures  to  approve  the  doctrine,  that  parlia- 
ment has  a  right  to  give  away  the  estates  of  the  colonists, 
without  their  consent." 

In  the  midst  of  these  excitements,  which  were  still  in- 
creasing in  violence,  the  stamp  act  congress  met  at  New- 
York  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  Nine  colonies 
were  represented  by  twenty-eight  deputies.  There  were, — 
from  Massachueifs,  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timo- 
thy Ruggles  ;  from  RJiode  Island,  ]\Ietcalf  Bowler,  and  Henry 
Ward ;  from  ConnecHcut,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland 
and  William  S.  Johnson ;  from.  JVew  York,  Robert  R.  Liv 
ingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard, 
and  Leonard  Lispenard ;  from  JN'^w  Jersey,  Robert  Ogden, 
Hendrick  Fisher,  and  Joseph  Berden  ;  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  Dickinson,  John  Morton,  and  George  Bryan  ;  from 
Delaware,  Thomas  McKean,  and  Cassar  Rodney  ;  from  Ma- 
ryland, William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  and  Thomas 
Ringgold  ;  and  from  Soaih  Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch,  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  and  John  Rutledge. 

It  was  voted  that  each  colony  be  entitled  to  one  voice,  in 
the  determining  of  questions ;  and  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  chosen  to  preside. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  declaration  of  rights  and  griev- 
ances was  agreed  to.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  articles  ;  which 
re-atlirmed,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  previously  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  colonial  assembly,  that  the  colonists 
were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  natural  born 
subjects  ;  that  it  is  inseparable  from  freedom,  and  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Englishmen,  not  to  be  taxed  without  their 
own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives — that  the  colo- 
nies were  not,  and  could  not,  be  repret;ented  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  were  only  represented  in  the  colonial  legislatures  ; 
which  alone  possessed  the  right,  and  had  exercised  it  to  that 
time  exclusively,   of  raising  money  from  them  by  internal 
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taxation  ;  that  trial  by  jury,  is  the  "  inherent  and  invaluable 
right"  of  every  subject  in  the  colonies — and  that  the  stamp 
act,  and  other  acts  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral- 
ty courts  beyond  the  ancient  hmits,  had  "  a  manifest  tenden- 
cy to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists."  This 
declaration  was  followed  by  three  petitions,  addressed  seve- 
rally to  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  They 
were  drawn  up  with  singular  ability  and  scholarship — and, 
considering  the  temper  of  the  people,  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation,  but  with  inflexible  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
America.  They  were  approved  by  all  the  members  except 
Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  delegates  from  Connecticut  and  South  Carolina, 
were  not  authorized  to  sign  them,  being  under  instructions  to 
report  to  their  respective  assemblies  ;  and  the  New- York  com- 
missioners were  entirely  without  powers.  Six  colonies,  how- 
ever, signed  ;  and  all  the  rest,  whether  represented  or  not, 
afterwards  approved  of  their  measures  adopted.  Congress 
completed  its  labors,  and  adjourned  on  25th  of  October,  one 
week  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  stamp  act  to  take 
effect. 

When  that  fatal  day  arrived,  so  thoroughly  had  the  popu- 
lar work  been  perfected,  that  no  stamp  paper  I 
was  to  be  found  in  America.  It  had  been  all  {  °^'""  ^^' 
destroyed,  or  re-shipped  to  England.  There  were  no  stamp 
distributors  to  be  found,  all  having  thrown  up  their  appoint- 
ments, or  been  coerced  into  declining  to  act.  By  the  terms 
of  the  act,  therefore,  no  lawful  business  could  be  transacted 
in  America  ;  and,  for  some  time,  all  business  was  suspended. 
The  courts  were  closed  ;  marriages  ceased  ;  the  publication  of 
newspapers  was  suspended ;  no  more  clearances  were  taken 
out  for  vessels  ;  transactions  between  commercial  men  stop- 
ped ;  all  engagements  and  associations  of  trade  were  arrested  ; 
and  all  the  social  and  mercantile  affairs  of  a  continent,  stag- 
nated at  once.  Such  a  remarkable  state  of  things,  could  not 
exist  long.  By  degrees,  things  resumed  their  usual  course  ; 
newspapers  were  issued  ;  licenses  of  all  kinds  granted ;  law 
and  business  papers,  written  on  unstamped  paper  ;  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  society  went  on  as  before,  without 
regard  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

The  first  of  November  was,  nevertheless,  kept  as  a  day  of 
mourning  and  humiliation.  Shops  were  generally  shut;  the 
vessels  dressed  themselves  with  flags  at  half  mast,  as  for  the 
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death  of  public  freedom  ;  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled  as  foi 
a  funeral ;  and,  in  the  evening,  bonfires  were  made,  and  ef- 
figies hung  and  burnt,  and  placards  distributed,  warning  the 
inhabitants  against  distributing  or  using  stamped  paper  ;  and 
every  thing  done  to  manifest  the  determined  hatred  of  the 
people  against  the  act,  its  authors  and  advocates.  In  New 
Hampshire,  these  exhibitions  of  feeling  were  accompanied 
by  a  curious  emblematic  ceremony.  The  bells  were  tolled  , 
generally,  as  for  the  dead  ;  and  the  people  invited  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  libe^t3^  A  coffin  was  prepared,  with  an  in^ 
scription,  "Liberty — aged  CXLV."  ;  dating  from  the  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  in  16^0 — minute  guns  were  fired — and  a 
solemn  oration  pronounced  over  the  deceased.  It  was  then 
announced,  that  signs  of  life  remained  ;  the  coffin  was  rais- 
ed ;  the  inscription  changed  to  "  Liberty  revived  ;"  and  the 
bells  rung  a  merry  peal,  as  a  token  of  triumphs  to  come. 

About  the  same  time,  the  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
which  had  existed  for  some  months,  assumed  an  extent  and 
importance,  which  had  vast  influence  on  after  events.  It 
was  originally  composed  of  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
York  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  on  the  7th  of  November,  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  risk  life  and  fortune 
to  resist  the  stamp  act,  and  to  form  a  system  of  co-operation 
with  the  sons  of  liberty  in  other  colonies.  Notice  was  sent 
first  to  the  Connecticut  association  ;  and  articles  of  union  be- 
tween the  sons  of  liberty  in  two  provinces,  were  soon  after 
agreed  upon  and  signed.  In  these,  after  denouncing  the 
stamp  act,  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  constitution, 
they  most  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  march  with  their 
whole  force,  whenever  required,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and 
expense,  to  the  relief  of  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from 
the  stamp  act  or  its  abettors — to  be  vigilant  in  Avatching  for 
the  introduction  of  stamped  paper,  to  consider  all  who  were 
caught  in  introducing  it  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  and  to 
bring  them,  if  possible,  to  condign  punishment,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank — to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  their  respec- 
tive colonies  from  all  violations  or  impediments  on  account 
of  the  said  act — to  save  all  judges,  attornies,  clerks  and 
others  from  fines,  penalties,  or  any  molestation  whatever,  who 
shall  proceed  in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the 
stamp  act.  And  lastly,  they  pledged  themselves  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  similar  union  with  all  the 
colonies  on  the  continent. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  S071S  of  liberty  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
southwardly  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  Everywhere  the 
scheme  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks, 
a  grand  colonial  alliance  of  voluntary  defenders  of  liberty, 
was  actively  in  operation  throughout  the  continent. 

A  method  of  resistance,  through  the  medium  of  associa- 
tions, still  more  efficient  because  retaliatory,  attacking  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  Great  Britain,  was  adopted  by  the 
merchants  of  New- York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  They 
entered  into  reciprocal  engagements  with  each  other,  not 
only  to  order  no  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  the  act 
was  repealed,  and  to  withdraw  the  orders  already  given, 
which  should  not  be  executed  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  not  to 
receive  on  commission,  nor  permit  the.  sale  of  English  mer- 
chandize shipped  after  that  dale.  Tliis  example  was  follow- 
ed by  similar  combinations  in  other  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties— and  the  same  principle  extended  itself  to  individuals 
and  families,  including  many  females.  They  denied  them- 
selves the  use  of  all  foreign  luxuries — all  imported  articles  of 
dress — forbade  the  killing  of  sheep,  in  order  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  wool — and  became  exclusively  manufacturers,  and 
consumers  of  domestic  goods.  Lawyers  too,  entered  exten- 
sively into  mutual  compacts,  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  any 
suit  for  an  inhabitant  of  England,  against  a  colonist. 

The  whole  face  of  affairs  in  America,  thus  changed  from 
despondence  and  submission,  to  firmness,  angry  preparation, 
and  resolute  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, levying  taxes. 

Accounts  of  these  proceedings  were  regularly  transmitted 
to  England,  where  they  were  received  with  resentment  and 
alarm.  In  the  mean  time,  important  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  ministry  ;  brought  about,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
distress  which  began  to  be  felt  there,  from  the  non-importa- 
tion and  non-consumption  associations  of  the  Americans, 
which  contributed  to  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ad- 
ministration. It  was  finally  overthrown  in  July;  and  after 
an  effort  to  bring  Mr.  Pitt  into  power,  which  failed,  from  his 
disagreement  with  Lord  Temple,  a  new  ministry  was  form- 
ed, at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, with  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  General  Conway,  as 
Secretaries  of  State — the  latter  for  the  colonies.  This  ap- 
pointment was  very  agreeable  to  the  Americans,  Col.  Con- 
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way  having  been  an  ardent  opponent  to  the  whole  train  o! 
measures  against  them,  ending  with  the  sugar  and  stamp 
acts.  The  new  ministry,  however,  had  a  difficult  part.  They 
did  not  command  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  liberal 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  that  statesman  stood  in  the  coun- 
try; and  were  certain  of  the  exasperated  opposition  of  the 
high  prerogative  party,  and  the  friends  of  the  late  ministry, 
to  every  proposal  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  On  one  side, 
they  were  met  with  intelligence  of  alarming  disturbances 
and  disaffection  in  America,  bordering  upon  rebellion,  and 
goaded  into  a  vindication  of  the  laws  of  the  country — and, 
on  the  other,  were  assailed  with  loud  complaints  by  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes  of  England,  of  the  ruin 
which  threatened  them  from  a  perseverance  in  this  policy. 
By  the  resolute  refusal  of  the  American  merchants  to  take 
any  more  British  merchandize,  the  largest  market  for  it  was 
suddenly  lost ;  manufactures  were  at  a  stand ;  the  chief 
sources  of  commerce  were  cut  off;  the  laboring  population 
were  thrown,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  employment ;  the 
price  of  provisions  was  raised,  and  the  currency  deranged  by 
the  failure  of  the  customary  remittances  from  the  colonies. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  ministry  managed  adroitly, 
until  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament — sending  soothing  let- 
ters to  the  principal  men  in  the  colonies — and,  without 
pledging  themselves  to  any  question  of  principle,  under- 
taking, in  general  terms,  to  redress  their  grievances.  Parlia- 
ment met  in  December;  and,  early  in  the  session,  American 
affairs  were  brought  before  them  for  discussion  and  decision. 

The  American  papers,  relating  to  the  origin, 'progress,  and 
,     ,.„•      tendency,   of  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies, 

"  ^  '  '  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
14th  of  January ;  and  the  28th  assigned  for  taking  them  into 
consideration.  During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  his  answers 
produced  a  great  impression.  To  the  question,  "  Do  you 
think  the  Americans  would  submit  to  the  stamp  duty,  if  it 
was  moderated  ?"  he  answered,  "  Never,  unless  compelled 
by  force  of  arms."  When  asked,  what  was  the  temper  of 
America  towards  Great  Britain,  before  the  year  1763?  he 
repUed,  "  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly 
to  the  government  of  the  crown ;  and  paid  in  their  courts 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the  peo- 
ple are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing 
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in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  and  armies,  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. They  were  governed  by  this  country,  at  the  ex- 
pense only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper — they  were  led  by 
a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for 
Great  Britain — for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  manners,  and 
even  for  its  fondness  for  its  fashions,  which  greatly  increased 
the  commerce."  It  was  asked  of  him.  What  is  their  temper 
now? — to  which  he  answered  frankly,  "Very  much  alter- 
ed." He  gave  it  as  his  judgment  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Americans,  on  the  nature  of  the  acts  in  question,  that  "every 
assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  member  in  every 
assembly,  concurred  in  denying  the  right." 

The  policy  of  the  ministry  v.'as  soon  after  settled.  They 
resolved  to  pursue  a  middle  course — to  repeal  the  stamp  act 
and  at  the  same  time  assert  the  power ; — to  give  up  the  tax  on 
the  ground  of  inexpediency  and  difficulty,  but  declare  the 
absolute  right  of  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies.  This  policy 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  resolutions ;  the  declaratory  reso- 
lutions being  first  brought  in,  and  the  resolution  to  repeal  fol- 
lowing a  few  days  after.  Parties  shifted  on  the  debate.  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  supported  the 
declaration,  and  resisted  the  repeal;  and  Pitt,  Lord  Camden, 
Col.  Barre,  and  their  friends,  sustained  the  repeal,  and  deny- 
ed  vehemently  the  whole  power  in  question.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Grenville  replying,  with  some  severity,  to 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  said,  "The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this  house  ;"  and  con- 
cluded with  charging  the  Americans  with  "breaking out,  al- 
most into  open  rebellion."  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was  noble,  and 
is  known  almost  by  heart  by  every  American.  "  Sir,  (said 
he,  addressing  the  speaker,)  a  charge  is  brought  against  gen- 
tlemen sitting  in  this  house,  for  giving  birth  to  sedition  in 
America.  The  freedom  with  which  they  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime  ;  but  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a 
liberty  which  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  be  afraid  to  exercise  ; 
it  is  a  liberty,  by  which  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it, 
might  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his 
project.  We  are  told  America  is  obstinate — America  is  al- 
most in  open  rebellion.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resist- 
ed; three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  lib- 
erty, as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.     I  came  ijot 
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lit<ro  ttniuul  III  till  |iiiiiilti  will)  luw  vMt^H  iiiid  imlu  of  |uirliii^ 

lili'llt,  Willi  llio  nliiliiUt  liiuiii  ilmililnl  iluwii  in  i|ii|^'i4  t^mti  tii 
ilrlrlid  tliit  CUtlrtn  tlllilnMlV  ,  "  •  *  |miI  Ini  llin  (Ittjl'lini  tif 
lllirily  ii|Miii  II  |)iiiM'iiil,  I'liiihliliilitiiiiil  |iiiiii  ijiii'  il  iti  II  piiiiiiiil 
nil  vvliii  II  I  iliiio  liirri  iiiiy  iiiiiii.  *  "  '  Tin'  Imiiiii  iilijn 
p,i-iilliMiiiiii  liiiitNtri  iiT  liiti  ImiiiiiIikm  In  Aiiinli'ii.  Alo  Mill  llit^ur 
liiMllillO'4  llilitliilril  llliiilly  Ini  lllti  liiilli'lil  III'  Illid  kili^iliitii  i'  II 
llitiy  iiiti  Mill,  lilt  liiitj  iiiiau|i|ilii'il  IliM  iiiiliiiiiiil  liiuiMiiM%i.  I  mil 
ilti  riiiiilinr  III  Aiinuirii  I  iiiiuiitiiiii  lliiil  |iiiiliiiiiii'iil  Ihi.i  ii 
liglll  III  liliiil,  III  rittiliuill  AliiniiCii,  (III!  Ii'^inliilivo  |iii\vni 
ii\ii|  IJiti  ruliMiiiiti  \a  Niiv<<it<iftii  mill  Mii|iiriiitt.  'I'lin  Inuiitiiililif 
uiiiilliMiimi  lulld  UN,  liii  iiiitli'rt'lmiiJN  iml  Ilio  ililtiiKtiicd  Ih^Iwihiii 
iiiUMiiiil  iiiiil  rKliuuiil   litHitliiiii  ,   Iml  r^iuidy   llitun  in  ii  iijiiiit 

■  llnltiK  llntl,  liolvvriMI  luHoeJ  li<\  iml  liij  llli>  |ilir|ii>hi«  ill  llliNIUff  U 
iri\t<iuiit,  mill  iliillitM  iMi|iiiMi<il  liii  lliti  ii'f^ululKiii  III  t'uiiiiiinirti, 
'  \Vln>ii,'  Mtiiil  llin  liiuiiiiiililii  (],i'Mll('iimii,  '  wnrn  lliri  niliitiioN 
tiiliHUfiiiult'ii  i'  Al  wliiil  liiiii',  witv  I  ill  iillHWtM',  wmo  lliny 
liiliilo  wltivfui'  'riiit  AiiUMirmid  linvo  linnii  \vi'iiii(:;i'il  -  lluiy 
liuvit  liiMHi  liiiviMi  II)  iiiutlii(>Htj  liy  iiijiieilit't).  Will  yuii  |iiin- 
hli  ili«<ni  liir  llio  iiiitiliiit'):'  yitii  liuvo  nt'cuMiuiitMl  '(  No  :  Int 
lliiM  rbmilry  lio  Ihn  lliwl  In  royiiiiiit  iIm  inutUMwn  iiml  ltMii|i»^r; 
I  will  [iloilgo  inyNoir  till'  Hill  ciijiiitioN,  llml,  lui  llu^ii  |iiirl,  iiiii- 
liiiibily  mill  irtNt^iiliiioitl  will  I'tMiNO,"  Mo  I'lijirliiijml  mi  iiii- 
|iui>NiiiiUMl  N|iii«irli,  liy  <'H|iirMNiiif(  Mm  iIiiUIumiiIo  iuil^,iiii'iil, 
llllit  Ilio  tj|itlii|Mirl  iiilp.lit  "liiliH  ii'|ii'alril,  iiliinliili'l  y ,  lnliilly, 
mill  iiiiiiioiliitliily  " 

Tho  iliM'Imulnry  ui'l  wuh  ruiiilly  rmrioil  m  Ilir  IIihini' nf 
('oummiiw.  liy  u  volo  ul  "^7/^  In  1(1/ — mid  llio  rt«|Kniliiiti,  tut  Ity 
i»  vntti  lit  ','f>()  111  I'J'wV  Htilli  wt'ill  III  tlio  lliillin<  III  l.nnls; 
idtil,  iiltr^r  vidiiMMiMil  ilttlitilis  wiMo  liiiiilly  I'miioil  llu<it\  mul 
loroivinl  tli«  iiiyiil  itsNitnt  uii  lli«  iHlli  IMmrli.  Lonl  ('iiiiiiUmi 
diMlinuiiiNliml  liiiiistilt  nil  tlio  iirriiriinii,  |iy  Iho  milm  nl  lii^ 
^tH\\  till   AiiiiMirmi  liliinly. 

TIlO  rt^poul  nt  llio  .sliiMi|i  lilt,  \\t\n  |i|iii  I'll  ii|iiitt  llii^  L'liiiiiiil 
tliitt  iIm  I  niitiiiiiiiuro  wolllil  liii  ilt^liiiitriiliil  to  lliilirili  rniii- 
iiitMi  o  ami  llio  iloi'lmittiny  tii'l  ulliiiiirtl,  that  "  i'mlimiiiMit 
«MuM  l>iuil  llio  i'iiltiuii<N  in  iill  Ciisfs  wfiiitxnt'Vfr ;"  mnl  that 
"  viitos  ami  iiiwnlutitmH  nt"  uMMtMnlilioa  in  Aiiiorifa,  dornf^iitni y 
In  tlio  ii^htN  ami  |ii>\\('i    nl   tiii>  Hiititili  Ptu'liamcitt,  won^  itiill 
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ii,''-f.utt"i  hi  whif,\i  II  ii'iA  Uf',t-ti  \i,f  fh*!  ftf<ii  tmm  tit^tXnAWy 
<U'i,hrf.i).  '\'hf;  *;hf,t'^y  mui  '\fJ*'rt(iin'4J'if/n  ofiUp,  thhttut-.**,  hm 
fU't'/fii  O/'T  Ufifi'th  '/ji'/p,tuuit'Ui  tt'fUi  ^iic'tr  <h'i%4-n  uiAtUmt-^ 
■ui>l  ihh  W/»i»  j'Kf  r',,iiitf;  f/ff  t//iiifrn.UiUii'i'rii,  A';(otnitiif)y,  ihti 
rtrl)f/,il  W»is  '  *J';f/f  ;tf/<l  w'liU  Ut/fli'lfA  Utiti  'lihn(i'tti''iil'>ti^.     Muth 

tw'hiiifih  '/'/f^'l  lift  iU'^uiU'i  U)  fl»"  U'lfiif,  0»<i  (\iiU>'  itH  (it^tVm, 
kri'i  Mr,  llff — -'/jfcl  the  iiou^t-,  /,i  \)iit^p.r-fff  '4  \/iti/hi'i'4,  yxnih 
pi\  '/I.  f/ill  i'ff  PtPtflh'^  %  fii'/ifiiP,  ♦//  Hip,  UiU'^,  Uti'i  fill  t)hp.yi<tU  io 
(,of(,ffiP,f(ionlP,  ih/fifp,  who  U'nA  \>pp,u  uuM  fitiiva  in  iipJmlt «/f 
AtfiPt'ii'M,  )it  ihp,  \h't\nSi  t>fitii'4Uipfii.  (MiiPj  pvtuiti,  hf/wevt'r, 
I'/ffi  p/titt\p<\  i\m  w*rtti\h  </f  f/rniitwk  \  >iftti  thti  mit^.pjYut^ 
}iffliu;  f>f  >/»/rj{«9^<»  p'>?t1if'/ttpft  IUp,  \n'fip,(,i  Ui'ipfifi'iipiy, 

TUp,  \fAm'4.^p,  (4  0.'   '- ' '      ''iry  tuA,  fi'ittiuU'4iiP//iiMly  w/(lli  tim 
tP:\>p,'4yiti^  wi,  w»«!  .  wnttihi^  \}ihi  (itPMi  m'likiu  had 

(,ii\y  t/,f,vi,^'")  f//;>    -  -' '   lit  iip,r  war  '/t'^miM  AiiHitU/*ii  ri0if», 

ill   tf/';   Uff,',,'  r   '.'l   ff,'     '  ',\<flllPA,   /f,   UlUP,i  U'4'/P,  UpPJi  flftPiPPtl  ^fy 

''.'■'.,   iU'/ii  fh-.    -  '  thivhi    ^p.ty  i/fOf,p,tiy  p,XH\i  tu  ihti 

■'■■  '■■  ■;'!  (ft  iiif,  ;:  't  (iftt'di  iinhiii,  Uipy  f/fiiUi  luA  v/ft- 

I'li'-tAy  tPAufti  to  ihh  n'tii.p,  nhfp,  of  «/rtifu\pii<p,  '/ni>\  '^itptUtm 
io/zuffh  ifpf,  ^^M"  M,'-  ;/ti(if,n4p,  '4'i'/i\u%S.  v/iiifU  Hipy  Un4  f/fti- 

Uui'U'.'i  *'/  :    »    iyt'4flfli<//ll    hlflOV'^fl/rtl,  tPKi'4lflP,(i 

iiir//r^>fft'i''  '■»  Uy  tiiP  fi'/iiiip,  '/nA  wliitii  n\i'/niiU/tiP,i\ 

lU  p,uf'fT'A;u}p,iii  i'ft  iitp  UiiiP,.  TUp  'ntiffipjli/ifp,  t\'su^pt  '4  t/A- 
iWi',ti  wH^i  \f'/i.%<i*'A ;  !/'»(  )f,  )i''ri\  ^)  \>'4%^A,  m  to  'iphvp  ni'dtpj'mlf 
f'/r  i>p^tpitt'4i  fthn^rtt^i'toti,  iiti<\  t\ip,  liUpff^UUrti  to  trnt^i  r^ 

%hf'At,fA,  on  5»r»y  fnfitm  'dipu-'.''  ---^  ^'^■■'  rti'/ii  t'sn'/ttAttu,    'T\m  rtS' 

J,";.l  ,':'  if   ■//:.■:  ■■',  ,  ;,  hp  thp,  ''■■  ,   '^.'A,  Ui'sAp,  'ltUf\>Ht'4t!iVti 

i'/t  \>i;fli,>ii,'  s,'    "ih'jU'At'um,    /M,w    ■,,,-/   ItliHiPAU'dtA   tlifMUtPM 

•npfp  f/4U/,l',}'f'i  to  WPitUpjt  ftft  pitfjAn  y^A  ttttih^f,  Ttiti  /«-> 
^tti(Air/t,it  '     '' ,  '4fui  tiip,  ttp/4*uty  tpyinV^H'ifftin,  w*f»  *f/JI 
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were  unrepealed.  In  addition  to  these  latent  sources  ot  dis- 
cord, the  first  acts  of  the  royal  authorities,  in  regard  to  the  stamp 
act  repeal,  tended  to  revive  one  of  those  quarrels  with  the 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  the  colonial  cause.  The  whole  stamp  act 
controversy,  had  sharpened  the  jealousy  of  the  Americans 
against  all  British  pretensions,  and  had  enlightened  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  ablest  disquisitions  in  every  branch  of  all  the 
questions  of  constitutional,  chartered,  and  original  rights- 
Secretary  Conway's  circular  letter  to  the  Governor,  dated 
March  31st,  expressed  the  disposition  of  the  government  to 
forget  and  forgive  the  "  unjustifiable  marks  of  undutiful  dis- 
position," which  had  been  shown  in  the  colonies  ;  and  re- 
commended the  colonial  assemblies  to  make  compensation  to 
those  who  had  suffered  in  New- York  and  Boston,  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  laj'ing  this  communication  before  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Governor  Bernard  arrogantly  styled  it 
derequisition;  and  told  them,  that  the  authority 
by  which  it  was  introduced,  should  "  preclude  all  disputation 
about  it."  The  stern  independence  of  the  assembly,  met  at 
once  this  attempt  to  impose  the  recommendations  of  the  king, 
as  obligatory  upon  them  ;  and  they  returned  him  an  answer 
to  his  speech,  conceived  in  the  very  temper  of  the  stamp  act 
resistance.  They  delayed  granting  the  compensation  until 
December  ;  and  then  only  granted  it  on  terms  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  government.  A  declaratory  resolution  accompa- 
nied the  act  of  relief,  protesting  that  it  was  done  from  a  grate- 
ful regard  to  the  king's  recommendation,  and  from  deference* 
to  the  "  opinion  of  the  illustrious  patrons  ot  the  colonies  in 
Great  Britain,"  without  any  interpretation  of  the  recommen- 
dation into  a  '  7'enuisition' — "  with  full  persuasion  that  the 
sufferers  had  no  just  claim  or  demand  on  the  province  ;"  and 
that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The  same  act 
granted  full  "  pardon,  indemnity,  and  oblivion,  to  all  offend- 
ers in  the  late  times" — a  proceeding  which  so  displeased  the 
ministry,  that  the  whole  act  was  disallowed.  The  compen- 
sation to  the  sufferers  was,  however,  paid. 

New- York  made  provision  for  the  same  class  of  persons, 
but  dissensions  arose  immediately  both  there,  and  in  other 
colonies,  especially  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  furnish- 
ing supplies  for  the  soldiery  quartered  among  them.  The 
demand  was  made  upon  them  "  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  par' 
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liament,"  passed  conteraporaneously  with  the  stamp  act,  for 
more  necessaries  than  had  been  usual  under  former  requisi- 
tions. The  extent  of  the  claim,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
was  made,  revived  the  taxing  question.  New- York  refused, 
peremptorily,  to  comply  with  the  act — and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences was,  a  bill  passed  in  the  next  session,  for  suspend- 
ing the  legislative  power  of  that  assembly,  until  they  should 
consent  to  carry  the  '  mutiny  act,'  as  it  was  called,  into 
effect. 

Some  time  previous  to  that  event,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1766,  the  Rockinghajpi  ministry  had  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  cabinet  brought  in  under  Mr.  Pitt.,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Chatham.  These  changes  took  place  in  July.  Lord 
Shelburne  re-entered  the  administration  as  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  with  Gen.  Conway — and  Charles  Townshend, 
a  man  of  brilUant  and  versatile  genius,  but  capricious  and 
unstable,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the  head'of  the  Treasury,  and 
Lord  Camden  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  This  is  the  che- 
quered administration,  afterwards  so  humorously  described 
by  Burke,  in  his  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  Chat- 
ham. The  scheme  of  taxing  America  was,  with  some  art- 
ful modifications,  while  Lord  Chatham  was  confined  by  sick- 
ness in  the  country,  revived  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Town- 
shend, who  had  been  goaded  in  some  degree  into  the  exper- 
iment, by  the  taunts  of  the  ex-minister  Grenville.  Previous 
to  this  final  measure,  the  new  ministry  were  called  upon  to 
meet  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  arising  from  the  op- 
position to  the  act  for  quartering  soldiers.  The  assembly  of 
New  York  were  punished  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  act,  by  the  suspension  of  their  legislative  |  j  .  „ 
privileges  ;  which  arbitrary  measure,  while  it  re-  j 
duced  New  York  to  submission,  roused  a  general  feeling  of 
resentment  and  alarm  throughout  America.  It  was  well  de- 
scribed by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  as  'a  flaming 
sword,'  hung  over  the  heads  of  the  other  colonies. 

Another  act,  passed  at  the  same  time,  was  also  regarded 
with  similar  dread  and  dislike.  By  it,  a  board  of  trade  was 
established  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  colonial  regula- 
tions, as  a  permanent  body  of  administrators  of  the  revenue, 
to  administer  such  regulations  as  the  king  or  council  might 
make,  as  to  American  commerce.  The  sensitive  jealousy  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  saw  in  this  new  board,  part  of  a  system 
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of  embarrassment  to  their  trade,  and  hostility  to  their  prin- 
ciples. 

But  the  most  important  act,  was  that  of  Mr.  Townshend, 
for  imposing  duties  on  glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painter's  colors, 
imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  colonies — which  was 
passed  with  little  opposition — to  take  effect  on  the  20th  of 
Xovember.  Professing,  in  the  body  of  the  act,  and  the  form 
of  the  exaction,  to  be  a  regulation  of  commerce,  it  declared 
in  the  preamble,  that  it  was  "  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America,  and  to  make  a  more  certain  and  adequate  provision 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  support  of  the  civil  government  of  the  provinces,  and  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  secu- 
ring them."  This  Included,  palpably,  some  of  the  most  odi- 
ous designs  with  which  the  Grenville  ministry  had  been 
charged — especially  that  of  making  a  new  civil  list  in  the 
colonies,  dependent  upon  ministerial  patronage  solely,  and  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  colonial  taxation. 

These  three  acts  all  passed  towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion— and  were  approved  by  the  king  on  the  same  day.  Be- 
JuiriTGT  '^^^^  their  effect  could  be  known,  their  author,  Mr. 
Septeni'r.  Charles  Townshend,  died  suddenly  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North.  A  new  office  was  cre- 
ated of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies ;  and  Lord  Hills- 
borough, who  had  performed  the  duties  as  first  Lord  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  under  Mr.  Grenville's  ministry,  was  appointed 
to  the  place.  The  earl  of  Chatham  continued  unable  to  at- 
tend to  business,  and  some  months  afterwards  resigned  his 
office,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

The  excitement  in  America,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  bills,  was  scarcely  less  than  on  the  passage  of 
the  stamp  act,  two  years  before.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  that  ill-judged  measure,  in  quieting  the  public  feel- 
ing, was  totally  destroyed.  The  colonial  assemblies  prompt- 
ly commenced  another  and  equally  spirited  series  of  resolu- 
tions, memorials,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  protests, 
against  the  powers  set  up,  and  the  oppression  practised.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  persecuted  state  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
overpowered  any  timid  apprehensions  of  encountering  the 
like  arbitrary  suspension  of  their  functions;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly expressed  a  generous  zeal  for  her  violated  rights. 

The  first  popular  measures,  were  the  same  that  had  been 
found  so  effective  in  the  former  contest.     Resolutions  against 
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the  use  and  importation  of  British  fabrics,  commenced  at 
Boston  in  October,  and  were  concurred  in,  shortly  after- 
wards, by  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  engaged  in  commerce.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, were  to  encourage  tjie  growth  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestic articles,  and  to  discourage  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  any  thing  whatever  from  Great  Britain,  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Early  in  the  next  session  of  the  general 
court,  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu-  I  , 
setts  took  the  lead  in  protesting  against  all  these  | 
measures,  including  the  yet  unrepealed  and  offensive  sugar 
act,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of,  in  the  victory  over  the 
stamp  act.  The  subtle  distinction,  by  which  the  new  duties 
had  been  made  to  differ  from  the  stamp  duties,  in  being 
external  taxes  combining  regulations  of  trade  with  revenue, 
instead  of  internal  duties  solely  for  revenue,  was  met  and 
exposed  boldl3^  '  It  is  the  glory,'  said  they,  '  of  this  con- 
stitution, that  it  hath  its  foundation  in  the  law  of  God  and 
nature.  It  is  an  essential  natural  right,  that  a  man  shall  quiet- 
ly enjoy,  and  have  the  sole  disposal  of  his  own  property. 
This  natural  and  constitutional  right  is  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can subjects,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  possible,  to  convince 
them,  that  any  necessity  can  render  it  just,  equitable,  and 
reasonable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  parliament  should 
impose  duties,  subsidies,  talliage,  and  taxes,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue.'  They  declared  the 
act  laying  duty  on  tea,  as  well  as  the  stamp  act  and  the  su- 
gar act,  to  be,  both  in  form  and  substance,  as  much  revenue 
acts,  as  the  land  tax,  customs,  and  excises  of  England.  They 
warmly  reprobated  the  act  establishing  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  the  customs  of  America,  and  stigmatized  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  New  York  Legislature  as  an  alarming  act  to  the 
rest  of  the  colonies — from  which  '  political  death  and  annihi- 
lation '  were  to  be  apprehended. 

A  circular  was  adopted  to  the  other  colonies,  set- 
ting forth  these  views,  and  asking  co-operation.  '      '  '  * 

Pennsylvania  had  nearly,  contemporaneously,  passed  simi- 
lar resolutions  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  circular  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  entered  upon  their  minutes  with  great  una- 
nimity. The  house  of  burgesses,  in  Virginia,  in  particular, 
applauded  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  and  proclaimed  the 
same  principles  and  opinions  in  relation  to  all  these  acts,  in 
language   of   determined  boldness,  as   "  replete   with  every 
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mischief,  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  that  is  dear  and 
valuable." 

In  Great  Britain,  the  circular,  and  other  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  were  received  with  alarm  and  resentment. 
They  were  viewed  as  preparatory  to  another  congress,  and 
a  united  opposition — and,  in  consequence,  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Bernard,  directing 
him  to  'require'  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to 
the  circular  letter  of  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disap- 
probation of,  and  dissent  to,  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding." 
He  was  further  directed,  if  the  house  refused,  to  dissolve 
them,  and  report  to  the  king,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  the  future,  to  prevent  "a  conduct  of  so  extraordinary 
and  unconstitutional  a  nature."  A  circular  was  addressed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  governors  of  the  other  colonies,  instruct- 
ing them  to  prevent  the  several  assemblies  from  taking 
notice  of  the  Massachusetts  circular;  or,  if  the  assemblies 
proved  refractory,  to  dissolve  them. 

Governor  Bernard  laid  the  directions  of  the  minister  be- 
fore the  house,  at  their  meeting  in  June.  Their  spirit  rose 
with  the  occasion ;  and  they  passed  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote,  not  to  rescind,  as  they  had  been  ordered  ;  and  re-affirm- 
ed the  same  opinions  in  still  more  energetic  language — add- 
ing, as  another  ground  of  complaint,  the  attempt  to  restrain 
their  right  of  deliberation.  They  expressed  their  surprise, 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  a 
former  legislature — a  resolution  that  had  been  executed,  and 
consequently  only  existed,  as  a  historical  fact.  But,  they 
added,  if  by  rescinding,  the  government  required  them  to  ex- 
press their  disapprobation  of  that  resolution,  "we  have  only 
to  inform  you,  that  we  have  voted  not  to  rescind ;  and  that 
on  a  division  on  the  question,  there  were  93  nays  and  17 
yeas  " — a  piece  of  information,  intended  to  reprove  the  let- 
ters he  had  written  to  England,  charging  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  "unfair"  practices.  The  governor  dissolved 
them — but  not  before  the  same  committee  Avho  had  drawn 
up  this  reply,  had  drawn  a  petition  to  the  king  to  recall  the 
governor,  which  was  adopted  by  the  house.  The  ministerial 
circular  to  the  other  provinces,  met  a  similar  fate. 

The  assembly  of  Maryland,  in  reply  to  Governor  Sharpe's 
message,  told  him,  with  firmness,  that  they  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  joining  in  constitutional  measures  for  common 
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objects,  with  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies.  "  We  shall 
not  be  intimidated,"  say  they,  "  by  a  few  sounding  expres- 
sions, from  doing  what  we  think  to  be  right." 

Other  colonies  adopted  similar  resolutions.  Virginia,  in 
her  memorial,  protested  that  she  would  not  "  consent  to 
anti-constitutional  powers  ;"  and  Georgia  pronounced  the  Mas- 
sachusetts resolutions  complained  of,  to  be  not  of  a  danger- 
ous and  factious  tendency,  as  Lord  Hillsborough  had  termed 
them — but,  "on  the  contrary,  tending  to  a  justifiable  union 
of  subjects  aggrieved,  in  lawful  and  laudable  endeavors  to 
obtain  redress."  New- York,  in  addition  to  language  equally 
decided,  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  excitement  in  the  town  of  Boston 
against  the  new  board  of  customs,  had  risen  to  a  great  height, 
and  produced  a  violent  conflict  between  them,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  At  the  requisition  of  Governor  Bernard,  who 
complained  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Bostonians,  it  had 
been  determined  to  station  a  military  force  among  them;  and, 
for  that  purpose.  General  Gage  was  ordered  to  quarter  a  regi- 
ment of  the  regular  troops,  in  that  town.  Before  they  arriv- 
ed, however,  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to 
.John  Hancock,  for  a  violation  of  the  odious  revenue  laws, 
had  produced  a  great  ferment  in  the  town,  and  resulted  in 
riotous  proceedings  ;  during  Vv'hich,  the  collector,  comptrol- 
ler, and  inspector  of  the  customs,  were  roughly  handled  by 
the  populace,  and  their  houses  assaulted.  They  were  final- 
ly compelled  to  take  refuge,  first  on  board  of  the  Romney 
man-of-war,  and  then  in  Castle  William. ,  The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  people  was  increased,  by  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  by  officers  of  the  Romney.  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  city,  together  with  the  attacks  upon  the  reve- 
nue officers,  were  brought  before  the  legislature — who  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  disorders,  and  directed 
prosecutions  to  be  commenced  against  the  persons  principal- 
ly concerned  in  it.  At  the  same  time  they  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  revenue  officers  as  haughty,  tyrannical,  and 
insulting. 

The  legislature  being  dissolved,  the  governor  refused  to 
convene  another,  without  the  express  commands  of  the 
king.  About  the  first  of  September,  a  rumor  began  to  pre- 
vail of  the  expected  arrival  of  troops,  to  compel  the  obedience 
of  the  town  to  the  acts  of  parliament.  The  inhabitants  im- 
mediately held  a  town  meeting,  and  asked  information  of  the 
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governor  of  the  truth  of  this  rumor.  Receiving  an  evasive 
answer,  they  passed  resolutions,  at  "the  peril  of  their  lives 
and  fortune,"  to  maintain  their  rights — and,  affecting  to  an- 
ticipate a  French  v.'ar,  voted  that  all  the  inhabitants  should 
observe  the  law  of  the  province,  which  required  them  to  be 
provided  "with  a  well-finished  fire-lock,  musket,  accoutre- 
ments, and  ammunition  " — a  significant  sign  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  be  prepared  for  all  extremities.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
governor  to  summon  a  legislature,  they  voted  to  invite  the 
rest  of  the  towns  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  to  consult  upon  measures  "for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  the  safety  of  the  province."  Ninety-six  of  the 
ninety-seven  townships  concurred,  and  the  convention  ac- 
cordingly met  on  the  2-id  September.  Their  proceedings 
were  marked  by  much  moderation  ;  and  after  a  session  of  five 
days,  they  adjourned,  having  disclaimed  any  legislative  au- 
thority— made  professions  of  loyalty — adopted  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  in  which  they  complained  of  being  grievous- 
ly misrepresented  to  the  king — and  recommended  forbear- 
ance, good  order,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

A  few  days  after  their  adjournment,  the  troops  disembark- 
ed  with  great  parade.  The  fleet  of  men-of-w^ar  and 
frigates  which  brought  them,  drew  up  in  w^arlike 
order;  and  two  regiments,  instead  of  one,  were  landed  under 
cover  of  the  guns,  as  if  invading  an  enemy's  country.  The 
selectmen  being  applied  to,  to  provide  quarters  for  the  sol- 
diers, peremptorily  refused — and  Fanueil  Hall  was,  by  order 
of  the  governor,  opened  to  them.  This  building  also 
contained  the  courts  and  public  ofHces.  It  was  immedi- 
ately put  into  the  condition  of  a  garrison.  Two  field-pieces 
were  placed  immediately  in  front.  Guards  were  stationed  at 
the  door — soldiers  were  constantly  marching  and  counter- 
marching— and  the  sentries  challenged  the  inhabitants  as 
they  passed.  The  sabbath,  so  religiously  observed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, v>'as  profaned  by  driUings  and  parades,  the  march- 
ing of  troops,  and  the  sound  of  martial  music.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  people  was,  for  a  while,  checked  in  its  manifes- 
tations, by  this  display  of  force,  and  by  the  want  of  their 
house  of  representatives,  which  had  been  dissolved,  and 
could  not  legally  meet,  except  on  the  summons  of  the  gov- 
ernor, until  the  next  May.  .iBut  their  indignation  was  only 
suppressed,  not  quelled.  Bickerings  and-  collisions  be- 
tween the  soldiery  and  the  populace  occurred  daily,  to  exas- 
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perate  the  temper  of  the  colonies  more  keenly  against,  not 
only  these  measures  of  the  British  government,  but  against 
British  authority  altogether.  Out  of  this  military  occupation 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  sprang  some  of  the  most  exciting  and 
dangerous  collisions  that  preceded  the  revolution. 

Before  these  proceedings  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  able  to 
attend  to  business,  had  withdrawn  from  the  ministry — and 
Lord  Shelburne  had  given  way  to  Lord  Weymouth. 

When  parliament  met  in  November,  American  affairs  were 
immediately  brought  before  them  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, the  house  of  lords  passed  a  number  of  resolutions, 
censuring  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  and  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  severest  terms — approving  the  measures  al- 
ready taken  by  the  ministry  to  supjiress  these  attacks,  upon 
the  authority  of  his  majesty — and  praying  his  majesty  to  di- 
rect the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  "to  take  the  most  effec- 
tual methods  for  procuring  the  fullest  information,  towching 
all  treasons  or  misprisions  of  treasons,  committed  within  the 
government,  since  the  30M  day  of  December  1767  ;  and  to 
transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  active  in  the  commission  of  such  offences,  to 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in  order  that  his  majesty 
might  issue  a  special  commission,  for  inquiring  of,  hearing 
and  determining,  the  said  offences  within  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  35th 
of  King  Henry  the  8th." 

The  house   of  commons   concurred   in   these   resolutions 
without  opposition  ;  and  thus  the  three  branches  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  solemnly  approved  of  the   whole     ^^^ 
train  of  measures  pursued  by  the  ministry  at  home, 
and  the  royal  governors  in  the  colonies,  to  enforce  the  taxing 
power  against  every  resistance  and  remonstrance. 

But,  in  the  interim,  the  combinations  in  America  against 
the  importation  of  British  merchandize,  had  produced  the 
same  effect  in  England  as  when  they  had  been  employed  to 
defeat  the  stamp  act.  The  trade,  commerce,  manufactures, 
navigation,  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  suffered  materially  ; 
and  the  bad  policy  of  irritating  the  Americans,  had  become 
obvious  to  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  To  retreat  from  the 
stand,  taken  in  favor  of  the  British  claims,  was  neither  practi- 
cable, had  they  been  so  disposed,  consistent  with  the  tem- 
per of  parliament  and  the  state  of  parties — nor  did  it  accord 
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with  their  own  feelings  and  doctrines.  Few  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  constitutional  point,  were  yet  to  be  found ;  and 
most  of  those  who  opposed  ministers,  rested  upon  the  inex- 
pediency of  exercising  these  powers  at  that  time,  and  in  such 
a  mode.  The  cabinet  accordingly  pursued  nearly  the  same 
policy  as  had  been  adopted,  with  such  little  success,  in  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  Accompanying  the  resolutions, 
so  hostile  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  for  her  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  America,  and  so  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  by  making  them  subject  to  transportation  to  Eng- 
land for  trial  upon  the  king's  suit,  was  a  circular  letter,  en- 
gaging to  make  certain  concessions  and  alterations  in  the 
acts  complained  of;  which,  it  was  thought,  would  make  them 
more  acceptable.  A  repeal  of  all  the  taxes,  except  that  on 
tea,  was  offered.  That  tax,  notwithstanding  its  trifling  amount, 
was  to  be  retained,  in  the  nature  of  a  declaratory  act ;  and, 
it  was  believed,  that  this  union  of  rigor  and  concession,  would 
vindicate  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  secure  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  colonies. 

The  expectation  was  totally  disappointed.  The  conflicts 
of  four  years,  against  the  principle  of  taxation,  under  such 
constantly  reiterated  assaults  upon  their  liberties  in  other 
forms,  had  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  imbued  them  with  a  thorough  distrust  of 
all  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  British  government.  The  con- 
ciliatory promise  was  altogether  disregarded  ;  and  the  provi- 
sion for  the  trial  of  accused  persons,  under  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  became  a  new  subject  for  alarm,  angry  suspicion, 
remonstrance,  and  resentment. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  was  not  in  session  ;  but  the 
house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  promptly  led  the  way  in  de- 
nouncing the  acts  aimed  against  a  sister  colony,  as  an  assault 
upon  the  common  liberty.  Early  in  May  they  re-asserted 
their  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  raise  taxes;  and  declared 
that  all  trials  for  "  treason,  misprisions  of  treason,  or  for  any 
felony  or  crime  whatever,  committed  in  the  colony,  ought  to 
be  before  the  courts  of  the  colony  ;"  and  that  "  sending  them 
beyond  the  seas  "  to  be  tried,  is  "highly  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  British  subjects."  The  governor.  Lord  Botetourt 
informed  of  these  proceedings,  and  highly  incensed,  appear- 
ed unexpectedly  in  the  house,  on  the  next  day,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  w^ords  :  "Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves, 
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and  augur  ill  of  their  effects  ;  you  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
dissolve  you,  and  you  are  accordingly  dissolved."  The 
members  instantly  met  in  an  unofficial  capacity ;  and  choos- 
ing Peyton  Randolph,  the  late  speaker,  moderator,  entered 
into  a  written  engagement  not  to  import  any  of  the  taxed  ar- 
ticles; and  included  in  the  prohibition  other  articles,  the  di- 
minution of  the  consumption  of  which  might  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New- York, 
adopted  similar  resolutions  ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  las* 
mentioned  province  ordered  those  of  Virginia  to  be  entered 
at  large  on  the  journals.  Those  of  North  Carolina  were 
so  strong,  that  Governor  Tryon  dissolved  the  assembly. 
South  Carolina  not  only  joined  in  these  views,  but  openly 
disobeyed  the  act  for  quartering  troops. 

The  non-importation  agreements  became  general — it  might 
almost  be  said  universal.  Those  signed  by  the  Virginia  bur- 
gesses, were  rapidly  circulated  ;  and  signatures  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  individuals,  were  speedily  obtained.  A  non-importa- 
fion  confederacy  was  extended  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
committees  organized  for  superintending  and  enforcing  the 
execution  of  the  compact.  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island,  were 
the  last  to  come  into  the  league  ;  and  such  was  the  temper 
with  which  their  refusal  was  regarded,  that  some  places  ol 
considerable  magnitude — Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  for 
example — discontinued  all  intercourse  with  them  until  they 
joined,  Georgia  in  September,  and  Rhode  Island  in  October. 

While  the  other  colonies  were  thus  generously  and  firmly 
espousing  the  cause  of  American  rights,  vitally  assailed  in 
the  oppressive  measures  put  in  force  against  Massachusetts, 
that  undaunted  commonwealth  was  gallantly  waging  a  direct 
controversy  with  the  royal  governor,  backed  by  a  British 
fleet  and  army.  When  the  general  court  met  in  Ma}',  their 
first  measure  was  to  demand  from  the  governor  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  the  land  forces  out  of  the  city,  and  sea  forces 
from  the  port,  during  the  session  of  the  assembly;  for  the 
reason,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  "an  armament  by  sea  and 
land,  investing,  the  metropolis,  and  a  military  guard,  with 
cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  state  house,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  that  dignity  and  freedom,  with  which  they  had  a 
right  to  deliberate,  consult,  and  determine."  Upon  his  re- 
fusal, they  peremptorily  refused  to  proceed  to  business,  until 
he  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.  Notwithstanding  their  re- 
peated denials  of  his  power  to  adjourn  them  to  any  place  out 
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of  Boston,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  their 
rights ;  and,  concurring  in  the  Virginia  resolutions,  with 
respect  to  the  transporting  of  Americans  to  Great  Britain  for 
trial,  they  added  an  energetic  declaration,  that  the  establish' 
mentof  ''a  standing  army  in  the  colony  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  is  an  invasion 
of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,"  as  well  as  those  which 
they  claimed  by  "  magna  charta,  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
charter  of  the  province." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  governor  made  a  re- 
quisition upon  them,  to  provide  funds  for  paying  for  the 
quartering  of  the  troops.  After  repeated  demands  on  his 
part,  they  passed  some  high-toned  resolves ;  concluding  with 
resolving,  that  they  ^  never  '  would  make  any  such  provision  as 
he  asked  for  ;  as  they  could  not  do  it  consistently  with  their 
'  own  honor,'  or  their  '  duty  to  their  constituents.'  The  gov- 
,  ,  ernor  accordingly  prorogued  them  to  the  10th  of  the 
*  next  January;  and  on  the  1st  August,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  having  been  ordered  home  by  the  ministry  ;  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  province  by  lieuten- 
ant governor  Hutchinson. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  people  of  Boston,  at  a 
town  meeting,  took  into  consideration  the  circular 
letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  of  which  mention  has  been  be- 
fore made  in  this  chapter,  offering  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties 
in  dispute,  under  the  last  revenue  act,  except  the  tea  duty. 
They  resolved  that  such  a  measure  "  would  not  be  satisfacto- 
ry ;  that  it  would  not  relieve  trade  from  its  burdens,  much 
less  remove  the  grounds  of  discontent,  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  continent,  upon  higher  PRmciPLES."  "  In 
short,"  they  continued,  "the  grievances  which  lie  heavy 
upon  us  we  shall  never  think  redressed,  till  every  act  passed  by 
the  British  parliament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  upon  us  without  our  consent,  is  repealed — till  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  is  dissolved ; 
the  troops  recalled ;  and  things  are  restored  to  the  state  they 
were  in  before  the  late  extraordinary  measures  of  adminis- 
tration took  place." 

The  letter  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  London,  dated  25th  of  November,  1769,  de- 
scribes most  faithfully  and  strongly  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  the  points  in  dispute.     Some  extracts  follow  : 

'■'  We  are  very  sensible  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
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depends  upon  their  union  and  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
In  this  sentiment  all  the  Americans  concur;  yet  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  think,  that  for  this  reason  they  ought  to 
be  divested  of  liberty  and  property.  Yet  this  must  be  the 
case,  if  the  parUament  can  make  lavi's  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever — can  levy  taxes  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  dispose  of  the  revenues  thus  raised  without  their 
consent,  multiply  officers  at  pleasure,  and  assign  them  fees 
to  be  paid  without,  nay  contrary  to  and  in  direct  violation  of 
acts  of  assembly  regularly  passed  by  the  colonies  and  approv 
ed  by  the  crown  ;  can  enlarge  the  power  of  admiralty  courts, 
divert  the  usual  channels  of  justice,  deprive  the  colonists  ol 
trials  by  jury  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  in  short,  break  down 
the  barriers  which  their  forefathers  have  erected  against  arbi- 
trary power,  and  enforce  their  edicts  by  fleets  and  armies. 
To  such  a  system  of  government  the  Americans  cannot  tame- 
ly submit ;  not  from  an  impatience  of  subordination,  a  spirit 
of  independence,  or  want  of  loyalty  to  their  king ;  for  in  a 
quiet  submission  to  just  government,  in  zeal,  affection,  and 
attachment  to  their  king,  the  people  of  the  colonies  dare  to 
vie  with  any  of  the  best  of  their  fellow  subjects  ;  but  from  an 
innate  love  of  liberty  and  the  British  constitution."  *    *    * 

"For  this  reason  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  inform  you, 
that  though  the  merchants  have  confined  their  agreements  to 
the  repeal  of  the  act  laying  a  duty  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  &c. 
yet  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of  all  the  revenue  acts,  and 
putting  things  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late 
innovations,  can  or  v/ill  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
fleets  and  armies  may  overawe  our  tov/ns ;  admiralty  courts 
and  boards  of  commissions,  with  their  swarms  of  underlings, 
may,  by  a  rigorous  execution  of  severe  unconstitutional  acts, 
ruin  our  commerce,  and  render  America  of  little  use  to  the 
people  of  Britain  ;  but  while  every  farmer  is  a  freeholder,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  will  prevail ;  and  every  attempt  to  divest  them 
of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  must  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences injurious  to  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  government  were  actuated 
by  a  most  unwise  policy  in  determining  obstinately  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  taxation,  and  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
other  causes  of  discontent.  Deceived  by  the  representations 
of  their  agents  and  officers  in  America,  they  thought  the  dis- 
orders which  had  taken  place,  were  the  work  of  a  feAV  fac- 
tious leaders ;  and  that  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation, 
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would  quiet  Uic  groat  mass  of  the  people,  leaving  the  promi* 
nent  agitators  to  l)e  dealt  with  bv  the  law. 

Accordingly,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January, 
this  imbecile  plan  was  carried  into  etlect.  The  duke  ol 
Gral'ton,  having  resigned  his  otUce  oi'  fust  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry, Lord  North,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  him. 
and  became  the  head  of  the  administration.  |  ■.,—  1 
Lord  Chatham,  who  had  unexpectedly  recovered  I 
his  health,  in  part,  attended  in  the  house  of  "lords,  and  made 
several  inellectual  ellbrts,  in  conjunction  with  the  marquis ot 
Rockingham,  to  have  all  the  grievances  of  America  taken 
into  consideration,  and  redressed.  He  admitted  the  excesses 
that  liad  been  committed  there  :  "but,"'  said  he,  ''such  is  my 
partiality  to  America,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  allowance 
even  for  these  excesses.  Tiie  discontents  of  tliree  millions 
of  people,  deserve  consideration  :  the  foundation  of  those 
discontents  ought  to  be  removed."'  Lord  North  was  obsti- 
nate :  and  a  large  majority  of  parliament  sustained  him.  A 
partial  measure  oi'  redress,  totally  inadequate  to  the  clainis  of 
the  colonies,  was  introduced  on  the  oth  of  March,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Boston  nuissacre  took  place  in  another  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  was  adopted  in  April.  The  duties  imposed  by 
the  act  of  17(>7  were  all  takei\  oif,  except  the  insignificant 
duty  on  tea,  let\  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  supremacy. 

No  permanent  elfect  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  was  produced  by  this  measure.  Lord  North,  in  sup- 
porting it,  hail  declared,  that  to  temporize  with  the  right  was 
to  yield  it;  and  that  ''a  total  repeal  "could  not  be  thought  of, 
until  America  was  "prostrate  at  the  feet"  oi'  the  British  par- 
liament. So  the  Americans  estimated  it  very  generally  :  and 
the  retention  of  the  tea  duty,  met  with  no  less  spirited  oppo- 
sition from  the  colonial  legislatures,  than  the  whole  act  had 
done  before.  The  non-imjiortation  agreements  were  in  part 
relinquished,  chietly  from  the  defection  of  the  province  ol 
New  York;  but  the  combination  against  the  purchase  and 
use  of  tea,  was  continued. 

Before  the  knowledge  oi'  the  repeal  reached  America, 
a  riot  of  an  alarming  nature  had  occurred  in  the  town  ot  Bos- 
ton ;  in  which  the  soldiery  had  tired  on  and  killed  some  of 
the  citizens.  On  the  -id  oi'  March,  a  slight  athay  h.id  taken 
place  between  some  oi'  the  regular  troops  and  some  rope- 
makers,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  worsted.  Party  feeling  was 
roused  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  a  crowd  of  citizens 
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attacked  the  city  guard,  and  pelted  them  with  stones  and 
snow  balls,  till  the  word  was  given  to  "  fire  "  in  return ;  when 
eight  j)icces  were  discharged  ;  three  citizens  were  killed, 
and  several  severely  wounded.  The  crowd  immediately 
dispersed  in  all  directions  to  raise  the  city  ;  the  bells  were 
rung,  alarm  spread  everywhere,  drums  beat,  and  the  cry  "  to 
arms,"  was  raised.  Thcexcitement  soon  brought  an  immense 
crowd  together,  who  menaced  the  soldiers  with  destruction,  and 
were  with  dilliculty  appeased  by  the  promises  of  Govcrnof 
Hutchinson,  that  justice  should  be  done  in  the  morning. 
They  accordingly  re-assembled  under  the  lead  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Royal  Tyler,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands; 
and  a  lorfg  and  angry  conference  was  held  with  the  gover- 
nor. They  insisted  upon  the  instant  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  town  ;  and,  for  twenty  hours,  they  bore  with  the 
prevarications  and  evasions  of  the  governor,  who  denied  his 
power  over  the  military,  and  declined  giving  the  order  for 
removal,  even  when  the  commanding  ollicer  expressed  his 
willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
stern  resolution  and  persevering  boldness  of  Samuel  Adams, 
who  warned  tlije  governor  of  the  consequences  of  the  refusal, 
and  put  them  entirely  upon  his  responsibility,  succeeded  in 
extorting  the  order  without  violence,  and  the  troops  were 
removed. 

Captain  Preston  and  his  company  were  arrested,  and  tried 
for  murder,  by  the  colonial  courts.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
traits  of  revolutionary  virtue,  love  of  justice  and  order,  and 
obedience  to  the  law,  that  these  soldiers,  tried  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  so  exasperated  against  the  military 
in  general,  and  provoked  by  daily  insults  and  conflicts, 
were  zealously  and  eloquently  defended  on  universal  princi- 
ples of  law  and  equity,  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  American  patriots  ;  and  six  of  them 
acquitted  by  a  conscientious,  unprejudiced,  and  magnanimous 
jury.     Two  of  the  soldiers  were  convicted  o(  manslauffhtef. 

The  lioston  massncrc,  as  it  continues  to  be  called,  produced 
a  great  sensation  throughout  the  colonies,  and  nearly  pro- 
duced similar  riots  with  the  military  in  other  places.  The 
slain  were  buried  together,  with  much  public  soleii|^ty ;  and 
annual  orations  were  delivered,  to  commemorate  the  disas' 
trous  event. 

Although  it  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  chief  per- 
sons  accused,   it  served  to  aggravate  the  hostility  of  the 
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people  towards  the  military ;  of  which  numerous  proofs 
were  given  almost  daily.  Not  long  afterwards,  Governor 
Hutchinson,  who  had  taken  no  measures  to  relieve  the  alarm 
t)f  the  people  in  respect  to  the  tragical  affair,  sent  a  special 
message  to  complain  of  some  petty  obstructions  to  the  custom- 
house officers  at  Gloucester.  The  answer  of  the  house  was 
in  the  loftiest  strain  of  indignant  eloquence.  "The  in- 
stance," said  they,  "which  your  honor  recommends  to  our 
attention,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  cannot  be  more  threatening 
to  government,  than  those  enormities  which  have  been 
known  to  be  committed  by  the  soldiery  of  late,  and  have 
strangely  escaped  punishment,  though  repeated  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  and  authority  of  government.  A  military  force, 
posted  among  the  people  without  their  express  consent,  is 
itself  one  of  the  greatest  grievances,  and  threatens  the  total 
subversion  of  a  free  constitution;  much  more,  if  designed  to 
execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power,  and  even  to 
exterminate  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  bill  of  rights, 
passed  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  expressly  de- 
clares, that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the  king- 
dom, in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament, 
is  against  law ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  a  standing  army  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  is  against  law." 

"Such  a  standing  army  must  be  designed  to  subjugate  the 
people  to  arbitrary  measures.  It  is  a  most  violent  infraction 
of  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights.  It  is  an  unlawful 
ASSEMBLY — of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming — 
and  every  instance  of  its  restraining  the  liberty  of  any  indi- 
vidual, is  a  crime  which  infinitely  exceeds  what  the  law  in- 
tends by  a  riot.  Surely,  then,  your  honor  cannot  think  that 
this  house  can  descend  to  a  consideration  of  matters  compa- 
ratively trifling,  while  the  capital  of  the  province  has  so  lately 
Deen  in  a  state  of  actual  imprisonment,  and  the  government 
is  under  duress." 

After  tracing  the  disorders  and  dissensions  to  "unconstitu- 
tional acts,"  and  the  sentence  of  the  laws  under  the  terror 
of  arms,  lifey  conclude  : 

"  We  yet  entertain  a  hope,  that  the  military  power,  so 
grievous  to  the  people,  will  soon  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
vince. Till  then,  we  have  nothing  to  expect,  but  that  tyran- 
ny and  confusion  will  prevail,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of  government.' 
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These  quotations  are  made  more  at  large,  because  for  the 
next  two  years  the  chief  permanent  sources  of  collision  be- 
tween the  royal  authorities  and  the  colonists,  arose  from 
these  military  occupations,  which  the  Americans  insisted 
upon  were  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional.  Out  of  them  grew 
perpetual  conflicts  and  quarrels  between  the  citizens  and  the 
soldiery. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  had  a  constant  dispute  with 
the  governor,  concerning  their  place  of  meeting — he 
having  convened  them  at  Cambridge — wiiile  they  reso- 
lutely insisted  upon  their  constitutional  right  to  meet  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  yielded  only  from  the  necessities  of  public  business. 
No  tax  bill  was  passed  during  the  year  1771 ;  the  governor 
having  informed  theni  that  he  had  his  majesty's  command, 
"  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  act  subjecting  the  commission- 
ers of  the  customs  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  to  be 
taxed  by  the  usual  assessors,  for  the  profits  of  their  commis- 
sions— and  that  they  must  therefore  so  qualify  their  tax  bill." 
The  house  in  reply  told  him,  "  they  knew  of  no  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  customs,  nor  of  any  revenue /a'^  majesty 
had  a  right  to  establish  in  North  America.  We  know  and 
feel  (said  they,)  a  tribute  levied  and  extorted  from  those, 
who,  if  they  have  property,  have  a  right  to  the  absolute  dis- 
posal'of  it." 

Throughout  the  colonies,  the  non-imjwrtation  agreements 
were  continued ;  and  were  the  only  measures  of  opposition 
to  the  British  claims,  emplo3^ed  during  the  year  1771.  Angry 
complaints,  increasing  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  a  more 
general  sentiment  of  repugnance  to  Great  Britain,  were  the 
chief  results  of  the  weak  and  tyrannical  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1772,  .a  new  grievance  was  imposed  upon  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  royal  regulation,  making  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  governor,  independent  of  the 
colonial  assembly  ;  which  the  house  of  representatives,  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  since  their  removal  to  Cambridge,  at 
Boston,  resolved  to  be  an  "infraction  of  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants,  granted  by  the  royal  charter."  This  was  con- 
sidered so  alarming  a  measure — so  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  making  their  executive  and  judi- 
cial officers  dependent  entirely  upon  the  crown,  | 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people — that  it  led,  j 
under  the  active  exertions  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  Joseph 
Warren,  to  the  formation  of  committees  of  correspondence 
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in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  colony — which  plan  formed  the 
germ  of  that  continental  union  of  counsels,  Avhich  carried  the 
colonies  forward  together  to  the  declaration  of  Independence. 
The  appointment  of  these  committees,  created  a  long  ana 
able  controversy  between  the  Governor  and  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  in  which  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the 
coercive  measures  of  the  British  government,  so  far  from 
breaking  the  spirit,  or  lessening  the  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, had  only  served  to  elevate  both.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unhesitatingly  concluded,  that  parliament  had  no 
claim  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatsoever.  "  If," 
said  they,  "there  have  been  any  late  instances  of  submission 
to  acts  of  parliament,  it  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  rather  from 
luconsideration,  or  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  contending  with 
the  parent  state,  than  from  a  conviction  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  parliament." 

In  June  of  that  same  year,  the  opposition  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  revenue  acts  was  manifested  in  a  daring  manner.  The 
British  armed  schooner  Gaspee  in  pursuing  a  packet  sloop  that 
had  refused  to  lower  her  coloi-s  as  a  salute,  run  aground.  A 
party  of  the  citizens  of  Providence,  headed  by  John  Brown, 
a  wealthy  merchant,  boarded  the  schooner  at  night,  and 
burnt  her,  with  all  her  stores.  The  British  government 
offered  a  reward  of  tive  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  per- 
petrators, and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  try  them,  but  no 
.evidence  could  be  obtained.  Another  tyrannical  act  was  the 
consequence.  Burning  the  royal  stores  was  made  felony, 
for  which  the  culprit  could  be  tried  in  ani/  couniy  in  Great 
Britain. 

Active  resistance  and  remonstrance  for  the  years  177 1 
and  I77"3  were  confined  to  New  England,  and  chietly  to 
Massachusetts.  The  ill-omened  presence  of  the  troops 
quartered  there,  and  the  particular  sutTerings  of  a  commercial 
people  under  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  threw  them 
in  advance  of  the  other  colonies  during  that  time,  in  the 
great  struggle  of  rights.  The  spring  of  1773  was  signalized 
by  a  union  of  interests  and  action  in  all  the  colonies  by  the 
establishment  of  standing  committees  of  correspondence. 
The  plan  was  formed,  and  proposed,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  Virginia  and  [Massachusetts,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  and 
Samuel  Adams.  The  resolutions  of  Virginia  were  introduced 
on  the  I-2th  of  March,  1773,  by  Dabney  Carr,  a 
.  arci.    ...     j^-,pp,^ber  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 
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After  reciting  the  prevalence  of  rumors  of  proceedings 
tending  to  deprive  them  of  their  "ancient,  legal  and  consti- 
tutional rights;" — and  reciting  farther,  that  the  affairs  of 
Virginia,  were  verj'  iVequently  connected  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  colonies,  rendering  a  "  communication 
of  sentiment"  necessary  to  "  remove  the  uneasiness  and  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people,"  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
eleven  to  obtain  intelligence  of  alt  proceedings  in  England 
relative  to  America,  and  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
other  provinces  concerning  th.em  :  and  particularly  to  inquire 
into  the  recent  act  constituting  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Rhode 
Island,  with  power  to  transport  Americans  to  Great  Britain 
for  trial.  Tiiese  were  accompanied  by  a  proposition  to  the 
other  colonies,  to  join  in  the  same  measure. 

So  nearly  contemporaneous  were  the  resolutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jeilerson,  the  messengers 
who  carried  the  intelligence  crossed  each  other  on  the  road. 
Thence  forward  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists  assumed  a  con- 
sistency and  uniformity  of  activity  eminently  favourable  to 
success,  and  highly  instrumental  in  producing  the  revolution. 
Occasions  were  not  w^antlng  for  calling  these  committees  into 
immediate  duty.  The  first  subject  after  the  organization  was 
a  contested  question  between  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  governor,  concerning  the  salaries  of  the  judges — he 
refusing  to  approve  a  grant  they  had  made  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  allegation  that  the  king  had  taken  tlie  support  of  the 
colonial  judiciary  into  his  own  hands.  The  assembly  remon- 
strated, and  four  of  the  judges  disclaimed  the  governor's 
views ;  the  fifth,  however,  adliered,  and  they  voted  to 
impeach  him,  which  the  governor  refused  to  sanction,  and 
the  impeachment  accordingly  failed — but  the  controversy 
formed  an  agitating  subject  of  discussion  throughout  the 
country.  The  attempt  to  make  the  judges  dependent  upon 
the  ministry  was  considered  a  violent  assault  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  colony. 

But  another  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after,  which 
carried  the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  against 
the  governor,  to  a  height  of  greater  exasperation.  This  was 
the  publication  of  certain  private  letters,  written  by  him  and 
lieutenant-governor  Oliver,  to  England,  during  the  years 
1768  and  1769,  on  the  subject  of  American  aflairs.  They 
recommended  violent  measures  to  reduce  the  colonies, 
especially  Massachusetts,  to  subjection,  and  represented  the 
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views  and  characters  of  the  patriots  in  the  blackest  colors 
Their  advice  seems  to  have  been  powerful  in  England ;  and 
many  of  the  measures  adopted  there,  hostile  to  the  colonies, 
were  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions.  They  went  even 
farther  than  the  ministry  had  yet  gone,  in  urging  alterations 
or  suspensions  of  the  charters — the  institution  of  a  privileged 
order  of  nobility — the  enactment  of  severe  penal  laws,  and 
the  execution  of  some  of  the  "principal  incendiaries." 
These  letters  were  obtained  in  England  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
confidentially  transmitted  to  some  of  his  friends  at  Boston  for 
their  information.  They  were  of  so  alarming  a  tenor  that 
they  were  brought  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, sitting  with  closed  doors,  by  Samuel 
Adams,  and  afterwards  ordered,  by  them,  to  be  published  in 
self-defence.  When  they  were  read  in  secret  session,  the 
House  unanimously  voted  that  their  tendency  was  "  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  of  this  government,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power  into  the  province."  They  next  adopted  a 
petition  to  the  king,  "  to  remove  the  governor  Hutchinson, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  Oliver /or  «;er  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province."  In  favor  of  this  petition,  there  were 
eighty-two  out  of  ninety -four  voices. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  instructed  to  present  this  petition  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Hillsborough  as  secre- 
tary to  the  colonies,  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year. 
By  hir^.  it  was  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  where  Dr. 
FrankliR  was  summoned  to  support  it.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  Mr.  Wedderburn — afterwards  Lord  Loughborough — 
as  counsel  in  opposition  to  the  petition,  poured  out  that 
memorable  volley  of  insult  and  vituperation,  upon  Dr. 
Franklin,  as  the  alledged  author  of  the  disturbances  in  Ame- 
rica. The  philosophic  patience  with  which  this  was  borne 
by  the  venerable  Franklin,  is  reported  to  have  given  way  in 
but  one  significant  whisper  to  the  attorney  general,  "  I  will 
make  your  master  a  little  king  for  this." 

The  petition  was  dismissed,  and  the  odious  officers  left  in 
command  of  the  discontented  province. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  British  ministry,  with  the  aid 
of  the  East  India  Company,  undertook  to  effect,  by  policy, 
what  had  in  the  stamp  act,  and  other  acts  of  that  nature, 
been  previously  attempted  b}'^  open  measures,  accompanied 
by  coercion.  The  tea  duty  had  been  reserved  as  a  mere 
assertion  of  supremacy — being  too  trifling  in  amount  to  be 
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regarded  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  The  Americans  had, 
nowever,  by  their  non-importation  agreements,  effectually 
resisted  its  collection  for  several  years.  It  was  now  con- 
trived, by  concert  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Directory  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  tea  should  be 
introduced  into  America,  at  very  low  prices,  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  duties  in  England,  still  retaining  the  duty  on  importa- 
tion into  America.  A  naked  question  of  principle,  on  tax- 
ation, was  thus  presented — and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  colonies  would,  without  the  allegation  of  oppres- 
sive taxation,  encounter  the  whole  force  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  an  insidious  plan  ;  but  the  virtue  and  energy 
of  the  Americans  foiled  it  most  signally.  Three  pence  a 
pound  upon  tea,  accompanied  with  drawbacks  of  duty  at  the 
place  of  exportation  more  than  compensating  for  the  tax, 
was  in  itself  insignificant  as  a  burden ;  but  the  principle  of 
tyranny  was  strong  in  it,  and  resistance  was  as  instantaneous 
and  unyielding,  as  though  it  had  been  an  act  of  confiscation. 

The  non-importation  agreements,  so  faithfully  observed, 
had  deprived  the  East  India  Company  of  an  extensive  market 
for  their  tea.  The  exports  from  Great-Britain  had  diminished, 
until  it  was  computed  that  at  least  seventeen  millions  of  pounds 
of  tea  had  accumulated  in  the  company's  warehouses. 
Anxious  to  reduce  this  quantity,  and  secure  some  portion  of 
their  commercial  profits,  the  company  at  first  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  levied  in  America.  This  being 
refused,  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  they 
were  authorized  to  export  their  tea  from  England  duty  free 
paying  the  tax  in  the  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  price 
would  have  been  lower  in  America  than  on  the  repeal  of  the 
American  duty,  without  the  drawback  at  home.  Vast  quan- 
tities were  accordingly  freighted  to  America,  and  agents 
appointed  to  dispose  of  it,  on  the  faith  that  no  obstruction 
would  be  offered.  The  shipments  were  principally  to  New  York, 
Philr-^^-clphia,  Charleston,  and  Boston. 

There  was  not,  however,  a  moment's  hesitation  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  question.  The  first  tidings  of  the  scheme  pro- 
duced a  universal  determination  to  defeat  it.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  became  active,  and  mutual  pledges 
were  soon  obtained  from  every  port,  that  the  tea  should  not 
be'  landed.  These  were  easily  redeemed  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  at  which  places  the  consignees  were  intimidated, 
and  the    sale  of   the   tea   prevented,    or  the    ships    com- 
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jielled  to  return  without  breaking  bulk — "  and  they  sailed 
up  the  Thames,"  in  the  language  of  John  Adams,  "to 
proclaim  to  all  the  nation  that  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  not  be  enslaved."  In  Chaileston  it  was 
landed,  indeed,  but  the  agents  were  not  permitted  to  offer  it 
for  sale,  and  it  was  in  consequence  stored  in  cellars,  where 
it  finally  perished.  In  Boston,  however,  the  inveterate 
obstinacy  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  of  the  board  of  cus- 
toms under  his  direction,  prevented  so  peaceable  a  termina- 
tion of  the  aifair.  The  courage  of  the  town-people  was  more 
than  equal  to  his  obstinacy ;  and  town-meeting  afler  town 
meeting  was  held  to  reiterate  their  tirm  resolution  that  the 
tea  should  not  be  landed,  nor  duty  paid,  and  that  they  would 
maintain  this  position  at  the  "  risk  of  life  and  property." 
Still  the  authorities  refused  to  give  clearances,  and  Admiral 
Montague,  who  commanded  on  the  station,  was  directed  to 
prevent  all  vessels,  except  coasters,  from  passing  out,  without 
a  written  permit  from  the  governor.  Night  after  night  the 
Bostonians  kept  guard  upon  the  wharves,  to  obstruct  any 
attempt  to  land  privately  ;  and  in  this  state  of  excitement 
the  controversy  continued  till  the  middle  of  December.  The 
patriot  leaders,  the  Adamses,  Otis  and  Quincy, 
and  the  rest,  were  indefatigable  in  stimulating  the 
people  to  perseverance,  and  finally  urged  the  daring  feat  of 
destroying  the  tea.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  all  things 
were  prepared,  and  a  messenger  Vv'as  despatched  to  the 
governor  for  his  final  reply.  During  his  absence,  Josiah 
Quincy  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  the  contem- 
plated act,  while  he  roused  their  courage  in  the  following 
nervous  style : — 

"It  is  not,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that 
vapours  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The 
exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events,  Avhich  will  make 
a  very  different  spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever 
supposes,  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials 
of  the  day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which 
we  contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  poAver  of 
those  who  have  combined  agairst  us;  we  must  be  blind  to 
that  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge,  which  actu- 
ate our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our 
bosom,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest — the    sharpest    conflicts — to   flatter  ourselves 
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that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acclama- 
tions, and  popular  vapour,  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us 
consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh 
and  consider,  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  Avhich 
must  bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  coun- 
try ever  saw." 

Their  actions  answered  promptly  this  spirit-stirring  appeal. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  governor  had  refused  the 
pass,  they  dissolved  the  meeting,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
several  parties  of  men,  some  of  them  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators  who  lined  the  wharves,  broke  open  the  chests  of 
tea,  and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  bay.  They  then 
dispersed,  peaceably,  to  their  homQs. 

The  destruction  of  the  tea,  formed  a  new  and  momentous 
crisis  in  the  relations  between  America  and  Great  Britain. 
It  was  the  first  open  exercise  of  popular  force  against  the 
authority  of  acts  of  parliament ;  a  bold  step  towards  resistance 
by  force  of  arms  to  the  British  claims  of  supremacy.  The 
timid  were  struck  with  dismay  at  theeffects  they  anticipated ,  and 
few  knew  how  to  look  steadily  upon  the  future.  Indepen- 
dence did  not,  as  yet  torm  any  consistent  part  of  the  designs, 
even  of  the  leading  patriots,  and  with  the  vast  majority  the 
return  to  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  the 
British  constitution,  as  they  construed  it  to  apply  to  America, 
was  the  most  of  their  hopes.  Not  to  submit  to  anything 
less,  was  the  general  determination  ;  and  the  ardor  of  the 
mass,  and  the  confident  zeal  of  heroic  leaders,  hurried  the 
whole  people  onward  to  joint  resolution,  common  objects, 
and  finally  to  one  single  aim — that  of  complete  emancipation 
from  unrelenting  tyranny.  The  events  which  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  soon  leit  no  alternative,  but  unyielding 
resistance  or  unlimited  submission. 

I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Parliament  met  in  January,  but  American  affairs  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
A  special  message  was  laid  before  both  Houses  in 
March,  informing  them  "  of  the  unwarrantable 
practices  carried  on  in  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the 
violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  at  Boston,  with  a  view  of 
obstructing  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds 
and  pretences,  immediately  subversive  of  its  constitution." 
In  presenting  these  papers,  the  minister  spoke  vehemently 
of  inflicting  "punishment"  on  this  "daring  and  criminal 
conduct,"  and  vindicating  the  "  dignity  of  the  crown;" — 
threats  which  were  re-echoed  by  the  addresses  of  both 
Houses.  The  measures  which  followed,  showed  the  vindic- 
tive temper  of  parliament,  and  their  determination  to  remove 
every  obstruction  of  law,  constitutions,  charters,  natura^ 
and  vested  rights,  and  common  equity,  in  order  to  punish 
the  audacity  of  the  Bostonians,  and  the  offending  colony. 

Three  bills  were  introduced,  and  carried  with  little  show 
of  opposition — almost  by  acclamation. 

The  First — known  in  history  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  pro- 
vided— "for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston,  and  to  dis- 
continue the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  and  shipping  of 
goods,  wares,  and  meivhandize,  at  Boston,  or  within  the 
narbour  thereof,  "  after  the  ensuing  first  T-j^e  :— to  continue 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  It  also  levied  a  fine,  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  others 
who  had  been  injured  in  the  "late  riots."  The  board  of 
customs  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Salem. 

The  Second — subverted  the  whole  constitution  and  charter 
of  the  province,  that  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  vest  it  absolutely  in  the  crown — deprived  the  lower 
house  of  their  agency  in  the  selection  of  counsellors,  and  ot 
the  privilege  of  appointing  sheriffs,  judges,  and  magistrates, 
both  which  it  gave  to  the  governor:  and  further  suppressed 
all  town-meetings,  not  sanctioned  by  his  permission. 

The  Third  Bill — "for  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
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tice,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ;"  authorized  the  removal  to  Eng- 
land, for  trial,  of  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  in  the 
colonies,  on  the  allegation  that  the  act  was  committed  in  aid- 
ing the  civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  a  pro- 
vision designed  for  the  protection  of  soldiers,  whom  it  might 
be  found  necessary  to  employ  in  shooting  the  Americans. 

Protests  against  these  acts  were  entered  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  eleven  peers,  as  dangerous,  unjust, 
and  unconstitutional.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  unable  to 
attend  the  House  until  they  had  been  passed,  but  took  occa- 
sion to  raise  a  warning  voice  against  them,  on  a  subsequent 
agitation  of  the  matter. 

"  I  condemn,"  said  he,  "  in  the  severest  manjier,  the  tur- 
bulent and  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  some 
instances,  particularly  in  the  late  riots  at  Boston ;  but,  my 
lords,  the  mode  which  has  been  pursued  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  as  to  excite  my  utmost 
astonishment.  You  have  involved  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent in  one  common  punishment,  and  avenge  the  crime  of 
a  few  lawless  depredators  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants."' 

"  My  lords,  it  has  always  been  my  fixed  and  unalterable 
opinion,  and  I  will  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave,  that  this 
country  had  no  right  under  heaven,  to  tax  America.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy  :  it  is 
contrary  to  that  essential,  unalterable  right  in  nature,  ingrafted 
into  the  British  Constitution  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  what 
a  man  has  honestly  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own,  which 
he  may  freely  give,  but  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
him,  without  his  consent.  Pass,  then,  my  lords,  instead  of 
these  harsh  and  severe  edicts,  an  amnesty  over  their  errors  : 
by  measures  of  lenity  and  affection  allure  them  to  their  duty ; 
act  the  part  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  parent.  A  period 
may  arrive,  when  this  parent  may  stand  in  need  of  every 
assistance  she  can  receive  from  a  grateful  and  affectionate 
offspring." 

Colonel  Barre  failed  not  to  enforce  the  same  views,  but  in 
vain.  The  ministry  were  doomed  to  slight  every  counsel  in 
which  safety  for  British  interests  could  have  been  found. 

The  Port  Bill  passed  in  March,  the  other  bills  in  May  ; 
and  in  the  latter  month.  General  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North  America,  arrived  in  Bos- 
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ton,  ■with  a  commission  to  supersede  Mr.  Hutchinson  as 
governor  of  the  province.  He  was  received  personally  with 
courtesy,  by  the  people;  but  the  measures  he  was  appointed 
to  enforce,  were  met  by  untlinchiug  opposition.  A  meeting 
was  instantly  held,  to  consider  the  Port  Bill,  tlien  the  only 
one  received,  at  which  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importa- 
tion from  and  exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of 
the  West  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove 
the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties ;  and  that 
the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act, 
exceed  all  our  powers  of  expression.  We  therefore  leave 
it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the 
world." 

\  irginia  again  nobly  came  to  the  succor  of  Massachusetts  in 
her  adversity.  The  house  of  burgesses  appointed  the  1st  of 
June,  the  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  go  into  effect,  as  a 
day  of  '•  tasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,"  in  consideration  of 
the  '•  hostile  invasion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  colony 
of  Massachusetts" — "  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine  interposi- 
tion for  averting  the  heavy  calamity  which  threatens  destruc- 
tion to  our  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  civil  war; 
to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose, 
by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American 
rights." 

Governor  Dunmore  resenting  this  proceeding,  dissolved 
the  assembly,  who  instantly  reassembled  to  the  number  of 
eighty-nine,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  non-importing 
association,  including  in  their  agreements,  one  not  to  use  any 
East  India  productions  whatever  except  spices  and  salt-petre, 
until  the  wrongs  of  America  were  redressed.  The  Port  Bill 
they  pronounced  a  "most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  all  North  America."  They  concluded 
with  proposing  a  "  general  Congress"  of  the  colonies,  "to 
deliberate  on  those  general  measures  which  the  united  inter- 
ests of  America  mav,  from  time  to  time,  require." 

The  Massachusetts  assembly,  which  met  by  aajournment  at 
Salem,  on  the  7th  of  June,  voted  to  send  deputies  to  a  general 
Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  by  degrees,  the  same  measure  was  adopted  in  every 
colony  except  Georgia.  'When  Governor  Gage  learned  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  doinj  on  this  occasion, 
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he  sent  to  dissolve  them ;  but  they,  with  equal  alertness, 
being  informed  of  his  design,  closed  their  doors.  Samuel 
Adams  secured  the  key  ;  and  they  finished  their  proceedings, 
while  the  proclamation  of  dissolution  was  read  upon  the 
stairs.  Every  where  in  assenting  to  these  movements,  the  live- 
liest sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  dangers  and  distresses 
of  the  devoted  people  of  Boston,  and  the  suffering  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  in  addition,  resolved '  to  break 
off  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  every  town, 
city,  colony,  or  individual,'  which  should  fail  to  go  thoroughly 
with  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  several  assemblies  and  con- 
ventions of  the  colonics  were  instructed  by  popular  meetings, 
and  in  every  form  by  which  the  public  will  could  be  ex- 
pressed, to  go  to  the  last  extremity  in  support  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  appointed  to  go  into 
operation  was  observed,  generally,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Busi- 
ness was  arrested,  houses  were  closed,  and  a  deep  sorrow 
manifested  everywhere,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  patriotic 
Bostonians,  and  the  threatened  subversion  of  colonial  liber- 
ties. The  character  of  that  atrocious  bill  cannot  be  more 
jriefly  described  than  it  was  by  Josiah  Quincy,  in  his  cele- 
irated  essay.  We  copy  the  passage  as  one  illustrating  the 
common  estimation  of  the  act  which  pervaded  the  resolutions 
and  addresses  with  whicli  the  whole  continent  abounded. 

"The  Boston  Port  Bill,  condemns  a  whole  town  unheard, 
nay,  uncited  to  answer;  involves  thousands  in  ruin  and 
misery,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  crime  by  them  com- 
mitted ;  and  it  is  so  constituted,  that  enormous  pains  and 
penalties  must  ensue,  notwithstanding  the  most  perfect 
obedience  to  its  injunction.  The  destruction  of  the  tea, 
which  took  place  without  any  illegal  procedure  of  the  town,  i? 
the  only  alleged  ground,  consigning  thousands  of  its  inhabit- 
ants to  ruin,  misery,  and  despair.  Those  charged  with  the 
most  aggravated  crimes,  are  not  punishable  till  arraigned 
before  disinterested  judges;  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and 
found  guilty  of  the  charge.  But  here  a  whole  people  are 
accused,  prosecuted  by,  they  know  not  whom;  tried,  they 
know  not  where ;  proved  guiltv,  they  know  not  how ;  and 
sentenced  to  suffer  inevitable  ruin.  Their  hard  fate  cannot 
be  avoided  by  the  most  servile  submission,  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  statute.     The  first  intimation  of  it  was  oq 
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the  10th  of  May,  and  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June  ;  thence 
to  continue  in  full  force,  till  it  shall  sufficiently  appear  to  his 
majesty,  that  full  satistaction  has  been  made,  Sec.  So  short 
•a  space  is  given  for  staying  the  torrent  of  threatened  evils, 
that  the  subject,  although  exerting  his  utmost  energy,  must 
be  overwhelmed,  and  driven  to  madness,  by  terms  of  deli- 
verance, which  donv  relief  till  his  ruin  is  inevitable." 

This  description  of  the  ellects  upon  the  city  thus  inhumanly 
condemned  to  ruin,  was  not  exaggerated.  The  deepest  distress 
pervaded  all  classes.  Cajiital  could  no  longer  be  used,  and  labor 
had  no  more  employment.  The  common  necessaries  of  life  were 
hardh'  within  the  reach  of  the  opulent,  and  the  poor  became 
suddenly  destitute  almost  of  food.  Animated  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  they,  however,  bore  these  inflictions  with  inflex- 
ible constancy.  Contributions  for  their  relief  soon  poured  in 
from  all  parts.  Corporate  bodies,  town-meetings,  popular 
assemblages,  individual  charity  and  sympathy  sent  them  aid, 
encouragement,  and  applause.  The  inhabitants  of  JNIarble- 
head  tendered  the  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  their  harbor, 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  their  own  personal  attendance, 
free  of  charge ;  and  tlie  people  of  Salem,  whither  it  had  been 
thought  that  the  course  of  trade  would  turn,  magnanimously 
refused  to  accept  the  boon,  and  concluded  a  generous  remon- 
strance, with  the  protestation, — "  We  must  be  dead  to  every 
idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we 
indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  for- 
tunes on  the  ruins  of  our  sutlering  neighbours.' 

The  evils  of  the  Port  Bill  extended  themselves  through- 
out the  colony,  spreading  general  distress  upon  a  large  and 
populous  province,  in  punishment  of  an  untried  offence, 
which  amounted,  in  the  worst  sense,  to  an  act  of  trespass 
against  the  property  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  some 
unknown  oilendei-s. 

One  great  benefit  to  the  general  cause,  however,  sprung 
out  of  it,  which  counterbalanced  the  partial  evils,  intense  as 
they  were  in  their  eflects.  The  feelings  of  all  America  were 
aroused  to  a  pitch  of  uncontrollable  resentment,  and  they 
perceived  the  futility  of  expecting  any  relenting  in  the 
course  of  British  oppression,  unless  extorted  by  the  united 
esistance  of  the  colonies. 

Just  after  the  dissolution  of  the  INIassachusetts  Assembly, 
3ie  two  additional  acts,  for  "the  better  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  for  the   "impartial 
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administration  of  justice  ;"  reached  America,  and  added 
new  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discontent.  Additional  force  arrived, 
and  was  quartered  in  the  town  ;  and  Governor  Gage  pro- 
ceeded, against  the  remonstrances  and  protests  of  the  people 
and  authorities  of  the  town,  to  fortify  Boston  jfcck,  the  only 
entrance  into  the  city,  since  the  suspension  of  all  access 
by  water,   under  the  infamous  Port  act. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  first  Congress  of  the  united 
colonies  met  at  Philadelphia.  A  more  august  assemblage  in 
the  weight  of  character  of  the  members,  the  ex-  „  ,„^ 
citmg  causes,  and  momentous  questions  wriich 
brought  them  together,  the  subsequent  distinction  acquired 
by  the  leading  men  who  composed  it, — a  distinction  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  names  in  history, — and  in  the  vast 
consequences  to  America  and  to  the  world,  which  flowed 
from  their  wisdom,  virtue,  and  courage,  never  met  before  or 
since,  in  any  country  or  nation.  Thirteen  colonies  were  repre- 
sented. Their  names,  and  those  of  their  delegates,  follow: 

Massachusetts — Thomas  Gushing,  .lames  Bowdoin,  Robert 
Tjj|at  Paine,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Adams. 

New  Hampshire — John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Connecticut — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Silas 
i)eane.  ,,/} 

'Rhode  Island — Stephen  Hopkins  and  Samuel  Ward. 

New  York — Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  James  Du 
ane,  William  Floyd,  Henry  Weisner,  and  Samuel  Bocrum. 

Pennsylvania — John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Joseph 
Galloway,  Charles  Humphreys,  Edward  Blddle,  John  Mor- 
ton, and  George  Ross. 

New  Jersey — James  Kinscy,  WlUlam  Livingston,  Stephen 
Crane,  and  Richard  Smith. 

Delaware — Ceesar  Rodney,  Thomas  M'Kean,  and  George 
Bead. 

Maryland — Matthew  Tilghman,  Thomas  Johnson,  William 
Paca,  and  Samuel  Chase- 

Virginia — Peyton  Randolpli,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Rlch_anl  Bland,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, and  Edward  Pendleton. 

North  Carolina — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and 
R.  Caswell. 

South  Carolina — Henry  Mlddleton,  Thomas  Lynch,  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  John  Rutledge,  and  Edward  Rutledge. 

The  Congress  organized  themselves  by  the  appointment  of 
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Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  as  President,  and  Charles 
Thompson,  of  Pennsj'lvania,  Secretary-  The  leading  orators 
were  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  The  business  vas 
opened  by  Patrick  Henry,  Avho  had  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation co-extensive  with  the  continent,  for  extraordinary 
eloquence,  great  courage,  ability,  and  energy,  and  invincible 
patriotism. 

It  was  settled  that  each  colony  should  have  only  one  vote 
In  determining  questions,  and  committees  were  appointed 
to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered,  b}'  the  acts  of  parliament  since  1763 ;  to  prepare 
petitions  to  the  king,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  to  the  several  colonies.  Resolutions, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  Suffolk  county,  in 
Massachusetts,  remarkable  for  energy  and  boldness,  were 
taken  up  at  an  early  day,  and  unanimously  approved.  Among 
those  resolutions  was  one  recommending  all  collectors  of 
taxes,  and  other  officers  having  public  moneys  in  their  hands, 
to  retain  the  same  until  the  civil  government  of  the  provfflce 
should  be  placed  on  a  "  constitutional  foundation,"  or  it 
should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  a  "Provincial  Congress." 
Congress,  among  the  first  of  their  acts,  "thoroughly"  com- 
mended these  resolves,  as  the  counsels  of  "wisdom  and  for- 
titude." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  resolutions  were  adopted  still  more 
explicitly  commending  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  and 
pledging  the  rest  of  the  provinces  to  adhere  to  her,  through- 
out, in  her  conflict  with  "wicked  ministers."  Two  ofthe.se 
were  in  the  following  terms: 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  do  approve  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the 
execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parhamcnt;  and  if  the  same 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in 
such  case  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  oppo- 
sition. 

Resolved,  unanimouslt/,  That  every  person  or  persons  who- 
soever, who  shall  take,  accept,  or  act  under  any  commission 
or  authority,  in  any  wise  derived  from  the  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  chanu-ins:  the  form  of  government 
and  violating  the  charter  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  might  to  be  held  in  detestation  and  abhorrence  by  all  good 
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men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that  despotism, 
which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights,  which  God,  nature, 
and  compact  have  given  to  America." 

On  the  14th,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted,  asserting 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  colonics,  by  nature,   com- 
pact,  and  under  the   British   constitution  ;  and  reciting  the 
several  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  which  were  considered 
as  infringing  them.     They  were  those  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  trace  succinctly  in  this  volume — the  acts  of  1764-5-6, 
and    '7,    for  imposing  duties    for  revenue,   beginning  with 
the  molasses  act,  and  ending  with  the  tea  tax;  for  extending 
the  power  of  the  admiralty  courts,  and  for  suspending  the  trial 
by  jury ;   the  act  of  1772,   arising  out  of  the  Gaspee  affair, 
creating  a  new  criminal  offence,  and  depriving  American 
citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and 
making  them  liable  to  transportation  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  for  trial;   and  the  three  acts  passed  at  the  preceding 
session  (of  1774)  ; — the  Boston  port  bill,  the  bill  for  altering 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  bill  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     The  Quebec  act  passed  at  the  same  time, 
which  was  designed  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  by 
extending  the  limits  of  Canada,  and  setting  up  adverse  insti- 
tutions and  interests  there,  was  included  in  the  list;  as  was 
also  the  act  for  quartering  soldiers  in  America.  A  distinct  reso- 
lution was  passed,  that  "  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in 
several  of  these  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  in  which  such  army  was 
kept,  is  against  law.'' 
I       As  the  most  effectual  means  of  enforcing  the  attention 
'  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  these  demands,  the  Congress 
i  entered  into  a  general  non-importation  agreement  for  them- 
I  selves  and  their  constituents.      By  this  they  bound  them- 
j  selves,  and  those  whom  they  represented,  to  cease,  after  the 
I  ensuing  December,  all  importations  whatsoever  from  Great 
]  Britain  or  Ireland,  directly  or  indirectly ;  all  East  India  tea 
from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
I  West  Indian  islands,  and  other  numerous  articles  from  places 
;  through  which  Great  Britain  might  be  benefited.     To  thir 
J  was  added  an  agreement,  to  take  effect  instantly,  not  to  use 
'  any  goods  upon  which  duties  were  claimed,  or  had  been,  or 
I  should  be,   paid;  and  a  third  to  export  nothing  whatever 
I  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  after  the  10th 
j  of  September,   1775,  in  case  the  acts  complained  of  should 
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not  be  repealed  before  that  date.  Efficient  measures  wera 
taken  for  organizing  committees  in  every  county,  city,  and 
town,  to  see  that  this  agreement  was  enforced,  by  every 
species  of  popular  influence. 

The  addresses  which  accompanied  these  measures  cannot 
be  read  without  the  highest  admiration  of  the  courage, 
genius,  patriotism,  and  eloquence  of  the  authors.  They  are 
documents  from  which  to  extract  is  to  mutilate,  and  of  Avhich 
no  detached  fragment  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  They 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  Americans  in  all  generations, 
as  models  of  elevated  style,  dignity  of  remonstrance,  and  lofty 
purity  of  principle.  When  they  were  brought  before  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Chatham  passed  upon  them 
this  noble  eulogium — "For  myself,  I  must  declare  and 
avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — and  history 
has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world— 
that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion,  no  nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in  pre- 
ference to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia." 

The  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  contamed  the 
following  announcement  of  the  alternatives  to  which  the 
colonies  looked.  "  If  you  are  determined  that  your  minis- 
ters shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind;  if 
neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  law,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  nor  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can 
restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood,  in  such  an 
impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you  that  we  will  never 
submit  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  or  drawers  of  water,  for  any 
ministry  or  nation  in  the  world." 

"  Place  us  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  our  former  harmony  will  be 
restored. 

"  But  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  inattention 
to  our  common  interest,  which  you  have  for  several  years 
hown,  should  continue,  we  think  it  necessary  to  anticipate 
the  consequences." 

In  the  address  to  the  "people  of  the  colonies,"  they 
advise  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  '  worst,'  and  for  'every 
contingency.' 

After  a  session  of  eight  weeks.  Congress  dissolved  them- 
selves, having  previously  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
another  Congress  should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  the  next 
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May,  unless  previous  redress  should  have  been 
obtained;  and  recommending  to  all, the  colonies 
to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  prepared  for 
every  event. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Congres«  believed  that 
these  measures,  especially  the  non-importation,  and  non- 
exportation  agreements,  would  procure  them  a  peaceable 
redress.  Patrick  Henry  was,  however,  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  boldly  avowed  that  force  must  finally  be  resorted  to 
to  defend  the  rights  of  America;  and  prophesied  that,  with 
the  aid  of  France  and  Spain,  America  would  finally 
triumph. 

The  legislatures,  or  their  substitutes  the  provincial  con- 
ventions, which  had  in  the  mean  time  sprung  into  authority, 
very  generally,  throughout  the  colonies,  approved  of  these 
proceedings.  New  York,  which  had  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Tories,  was  alone  excepted.  The  people  every- 
where sanctioned  and  obeyed  their  recommendations  with 
as  much  order  as  though  clothed  with  all  the  sanctions  of 
regular  government. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  had  been  convoked 
by  GovernorGage,  for  the  4th  ofoctober,  and  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation  on  the  5th.  They  met,  however,  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Provincial  Convention,  and  elected 
John  Hancock  president.  After  adjournment,  in  defiance 
of  the  governor,  they  met  again  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th, 
and  appointed  committees  of  "  Safety,"  and  of  "  Supplies;" 
the  first  of  which,  was  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  province 
for  its  defence.  They  voted  to  raise  12,000  militia — enlist 
one-fourth  of  the  militia,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning, 
thence  called  minute  men  ;  and  appointed  three  general  offi- 
cers— Jedediah  Preble,  Artemas  Ward,  and  Colonel  Pome- 
roy.  They  gave  information  to  the  other  New  England 
colonies,  asking  their  aid,  to  make  up  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  They  were  emboldened  to  these  measures  b}^  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  people  had  risen  spontaneously,  on 
a  rumor,  circulated  in  September,  that  the  governor 
had  ordered  an  attack  upon  Boston,  and  that  the  fleet  was 
actually  bombarding  the  tov.'n.  Within  two  days,  .30,000 
volunteers  were  in  arms,  on  their  Avay  to  Boston,  before  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  rumor  was  unfounded. 
1  Similar  preparations  were  made  in  other  colonies,  with  a 
like  spirit,  but  less  in  extent. 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  new  parliament  had  met  in  Great 
Britain.  The  king's  speech  was  threatening  towards 
America,  avowing  his  determination  to  sustain  "  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  legislature,  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
crown."  The  American  papers  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, in  January.  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  then  in 
London,  after  several  interviews  with  the  minis- 
Jan  y  17/0.  ^^.^^  became  convinced  that  none  other  than 
coercive  measures  would  be  adopted,  and  wrote  home — "I 
look  to  my  countrymen  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  verily 
believes  that  they  must  yet  seal  their  faith  and  constancy  to 
their  liberties  with  blood."  Events  soon  confirmed  his 
judgment. 

Lord  Chatham  magnanimously  took  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  ministers,  and  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston.  In  one  of  the  fine  pas- 
sages with  which  his  speech  abounded,  he  told  the  ministry : 
"  Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary,  and  therefore ^ws^  ; 
and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission, 
will  be  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  enslave  America." 

"  You  may,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "  destroy  their  cities  ;  you 
may  cut  them  off  from  the  superfluities,  perhaps  the  con- 
veniences of  life  ;  but,  my  lords,  they  will  still  despise  your 
power,  for  they  have  yet  remaining  their  woods  and  their 
liberty." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority,  as  was 
a  subsequent  bill  which  he  introduced,  with  the  view  of 
settling  the  general  question. 

The  petition  of  Congress  was,   after  debate,  refused  a 

Iiearing,  as  proceeding  from  an  illegal  assembly,  and  on  the 

9th  of  February  the  Houses  joined  in  an  address 

e  ruary.  ^^  ^.^^  majesty,  declaring  that  rebellion  actually 
existed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  requesting  him  to 
use  every  means  to  enforce  obedience ;  and  pledging  hira 
their  support,  with  their  lives  and  property.  The  address 
was  followed  by  a  ministerial  act,  which  soon  passed; 
restraining  the  trade  of  the  four  New  England  colonies,  as 
the  most  '  obstinate  and  refractory,'  with  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  totally  prohibiting 
their  fisheries.  These  provisions  were  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  represented  in  the  Congress,  except 
New  York  and  North  Carolina.     An  addition  to  the  kinsc's 
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forces,  by  sea  and  land,  was  demanded  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  Lord  North  unexpectedly  brought  forth  a  series  of 
propositions  for  conciliation,  induced,  probably,  by  ^^^ 

the  petitions  of  the  British  merchants,  upon  whom 
the  suspension  of  trade  in  America  had  fallen  heavily. 
The  scheme  was  substantially  a  stipulation,  that  if  the  colo- 
nies would  consent  to  tax  themselves  to  the  amount  required, 
disposable  by  Parliament,  and  engage  to  support,  besides, 
their  own  civil  administrations.  Parliament  would  forbear, 
diuing  the  time  of  such  agreement,  to  exercise  the  taxing 
power,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Plans  of 
conciliation  were  offered  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Hartley, 
both  of  which  failed,  and  Lord  North's  proposition  v.as 
finally  adopted  by  a  large  vote,  against  the  wishes  of  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  obstinate  enough  to  think  it  too 
indulgent.  Parliament  soon  after  adjourned,  and  several 
bhips  of  the  line,  and  ten  thousand  troops,  were  dispatched 
to  aid  in  repressing  the  rebellion  apprehended. 

h\  America,  the  approaching  conflict  became  daily  more 
evident.  Boston,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  was  par- 
licularly  exposed  to  collisions  with  them  ;  and  in  anticipation, 
ever}'  exertion  was  made  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition. 
Cannon,  cannon  balls,  powder,  muskets,  and  military  stores, 
uere  constantly  introduced  into  the  city  by  every  artifice, 
and  in  every  disguise.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  number  of 
armed  people  seized  on  the  powder  in  the  royal  castle  of 
William  and  Mary.  Colonel  Leslie,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched by  Governor  Gage,  to  seize  some  cannon  at  Salem, 
was  obstructed  by  the  citizens,  until  the  cannon  were 
removed  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  returned  without  succeed- 
ing in  his  object ;  and,  in  New  York,  a  riotous  combat  took 
place  between  the  populace  and  the  troops,  in  which  the 
latter  were  beaten.  In  Virginia,  the  convention  adopted 
spirited  resolutions,  for  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  procuring  the  necessary  supplies. 

In  March,  the  Massachusetts  Congress  met  at  Concord, 
where  the  committees  of  'Safety'  and  'Supplies'  had 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition  A 
part  of  their  stores  had  been  seized  at  Boston  Neck  ;  and  in 
April,  the  Governor,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  made  an  effort  to  seize  the  whole 
stock — an  attempt  which  produced  the  battle  of  Concord, 
the  first  bloodshed  of  the  revolutionary  v.-ar,  where  the 
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king's  troops  were  openly  opposed  by  the  colonists.  It  id 
the  first  of  a  new  stage  of  events,  in  which  resistance  by 
arms,  against  unconstitutional  oppression,  took  the  place  of 
remonstrances,  petitions,  and  protests ;  but  still  without 
renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

A  party  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  were  dispatched,  by  General 
Gage,  on  this  expedition.     The  reported  object 

'"'  "'  was  the  seizure  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  whose  active  labors  in  the  patriotic  cause  had 
made  them  peculiarly  odious  to  the  British  party  ;  but  the 
real  object  was  understood.  At  Lexington,  on  the  road, 
they  found  a  party  of  about  seventy  militia,  commanded  by 
Captain  Parker,  on  parade,  with  a  number  of  spectators 
of  the  village,  on  the  green.  Notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions of  the  British  oflicers  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
intelligence,  the  march  of  the  troops  had  been  made  known 
by  expresses,  signal  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells. 

They  reached  Lexington  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Major  Pitcairn,  seeing  the  militia  gathered,  rode 
up,  with  drawn  sword,  calling  out — "Disperse,  ye  rebels; 
throw  down  your  arms  and  disperse."  They  hesitated,  upon 
which  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  corps,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  detachment,  to  fire.  They  gave  a 
general  discharge,  by  which  eight  Americans  were  killed, 
and  several  wounded.  The  rest  dispersed  ;  but  the  soldiery 
kept  up  their  fire,  when  some  of  the  militia  returned  it. 

Thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Concord  ;  and  the  militia, 
who  had  assembled  there,  being  too  few  to  oppose  them, 
retired.  A  great  part  of  the  stores;  had  been  removed,  and  the 
detachment  executed  their  orders  by  destroying  what  remain- 
ed, including  a  riumber  of  barrels  of  flour.  The  militia  had,  in 
themean  time  reassembled;  and  on  a  movement  made  by  them 
with  apparent  design  to  cross  the  bridge,  into  the  town,  then 
in  possession  of  the  British,  they  were  fired  on,  and  two  Ame- 
ricans killed.  The  fire  was  promptly  returned,  and  the  troops 
repulsed,  with  loss  of  several  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  whole  country  was  up  in  arms  instantly,  and  the  British 
forces,  on  commencing  their  retreat,  found  themselves 
attacked  on  every  side,  by  straggling  shooters,  and  parties 
of  volunteers.  Every  wall,  fence,  house,  and  tree,  contri- 
buted to  shelter  some  exasperated  New  Englander;  and  a 
perpetual   fire   was  kept   up  in  this   manner,    until   the 
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detachment  reached  Lexington.  A  reinforcement,  headed 
by  Lord  Percy,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  men,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  there  met  them,  and  the  united  forces 
moved  rapidly  towards  Boston,  harassed  by  the  provincial 
fire,  and  committing  devastation  along  their  route  ;  burning 
houses,  shooting  unarmed  countrymen,  and  destroying  stock. 
After  a  march  of  forty  miles  they  encamped  at  Bunker  Hill, 
for  the  night,  under  the  protection  of  the  men-of-war,  and 
the  next  day  passed  over  to  Boston.  In  these  actions,  the 
loss  of  the  British  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  ;  and 
of  the  provincials,  only  ninety-three. 

The  results  Avere  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  blow  had 
been  struck,  by  which  open  war  was  commenced,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  roused  the  universal  indignation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, while  the  issue  invigorated  their  spirits.  They  had 
rallied  in  great  numbers  at  the  signal  of  strife,  and  driven  in 
the  regulars  with  loss,  after  baffling  the  object  of  their  expe- 
dition. Wherever  the  tidings  of  the  battle  were  carried, 
enthusiasm  rose,  addresses,  pledges,  congratulations,  and 
triumph,  overpowered  all  apprehensions  of  the  consequences, 
and  the  whole  continent  was  animated  with  one  spirit  of 
determination. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  took  instant 
measures,  both  to  arm  the"  province  for  defence,  and  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  militia,  to  the  authorities  of  Great 
Britain.  They  dispatched  to  England  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  with  depositions  to  prove  the  aggres- 
sions committed  by  the  troops.  With  it  they  sent  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which,  after  assuring 
them  of  continued  loyalty  to  the  king,  avowed  a  determina- 
tion "not  tamely  to  submit  to  the  persecution  and  tyranny 
of  his  evil  ministry."  They  added,  emphatically — "  Appeal- 
ing to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine  to 
die  or  be  free."  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  agent  sent  to 
Great  Britain.  The  House  proceeded  to  put  the  colony  in 
a  state  of  defence.  They  resolved  to  raise  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  and  requested  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies to  make  the  amount  up  to  thirty  thousand.  They 
directed  the  treasurer  to  borrow  £100,000  for  the  use  of  the 
province,  and  declared  the  citizens  absolved  from  their  obli- 
tjations  of  obedience  to  Governor  Gage. 

Volunteers  offered  themselves  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
could  not  be  received  for  want  of  means  to  subsist  them ; 
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and  in  a  sliort  time,  the  king's  forces,  amountiiii;  to  nearly^ 
ten  thousand  men,  were  hemmed  in  by  a  superior  force  of 
provincials.  General  Ward  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Heath,  Prescott,  Thomas,  and  Putnam,  generals. 
Putnam  was  at  Ids  plough  wlien  the  account  of  the  battle 
was  brought  him  ;  and  without  tinishing  the  furrow,  or  re- 
entering his  house,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his 
neighboi-s,  and  started  for  the  army.  Arnold,  subsequently 
so  infamous  in  his  treachery,  was  among  the  first  to  reach 
Boston,  having  raised  a  company  in  New  Haven,  and  forced 
a  march  to  the  spot  of  action  witliin  ten  days  after  the  fight 
at  Lexington. 

The  example  of  Gage,  in  endeavoring  to  seize  the  colo- 
nial stores,  was  improved  by  the  Americans,  in  numerous 
places.  The  New  Jersey  people  seized  upon  the  royal 
treasury ;  and  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  Charleston 
possessed  themselves  of  the  stands  of  arms  belonging  to  the 
troops.  At  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  Governor  Dunmore 
had  seized  upon  a  quantity  of  powder  in  the  magazine  ;  and 
when  the  return  was  demanded,  gave  evasive  answers. 
Patrick  Henry,  not  trusting  to  his  faith,  summoned  the 
people  to  arms  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  five  tliousand  volunteers, 
extorted  payment  from  his  excellency,  and  was  in  return, 
proclaimed  as  an  outlaw — an  idle  ceremony  which  only 
made  the  governor's  weakness  more  conspicuous. 

A  party  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  militia 
promptly  formed  the  plan  of  seizing  the  important  tbrtresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  They  were  commanded 
by  Colonels  Ethan  Allen,  and  Benedict  Arnold.  By  forced 
marches  they  surprised  Ticonderoga  :  and  the  two  officers 
entering  abreast,  at  day-break,  demanded  of  the  astonished 
commander  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  "  By  whose  autho- 
rity:" demanded  he.  "In  the  nam.e  of  the  great  Jehovah, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress,"'  was  the  prompt  answer  of 
Allen,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered  unconditionally.  Crown 
Point  was  also  secured  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, from  England,  with  reinforcements,  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  ;  and  General  Gage,  emboldened  by  their  aid,  pro- 
claimed martial  law  throughout  the  province,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  oil'ering  free  pardon  to  all 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties 
t>f  peacable    subjects,    except  Samuel  Ad.vms  and   JoH.t 
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Hancock,  "  whose  ofTences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to 
admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punish 
ment."  This  proclamation  only  strengthened  the  union  of 
the  colonists,  and  elevated  these  proscribed  patriots  to  a 
liigher  position  in  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen.  The 
prf>udest  peer  in  Europe  might  exult  in  a  patent  for  ances- 
tral honors,  so  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  this  tes- 
timony from  the  enemy,  of  the  unflinching  public  virtue  of 
Hancock  and  Adams. 

Adams,  in  particular,  was  the  object  of  special  dread  to  the 
adherents  of  Great  Britain.  "This  man,"  said  Mr.  Gallo- 
way, one  of  the  Tories,  who  joined  the  enemy  and  went  to 
Britain,  and  afterwards  published  a  work  there: — "this 
man  cats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  thinks  much,  and 
is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  he 
who,  by  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions 
in  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  factions  in  New  Eng- 
land." 

AVhen  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  beginuing  of  these 
disturbances,  was  asked  why  he  did  not  quiet  Adams  by  the 
use  of  hispatronage,  he  answered — "Such  is  the  obstinacy  and 
inflexible  disposition  of  this  man,  that  he  never  can  be  con- 
ciliated by  any  oflices  or  gift  whatever."  Under  Governor 
Gage,  the  attempt  was  renewed  through  a  certain  Colonel 
Fenton,  just  after  the  military  occupation  of  Boston,  to 
detach  him  from  the  American  cause,  by  large  oflers,  and 
with  apparently  friendly  solicitation  and  advice  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  king.  His  answer  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
revolutionary  patriotism  and  intrepidity.  "  I  trust  I  have 
long  since  made  my  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No 
personal  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  abandon  the 
righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Governor  Gage,  it  is 
the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams  to  Jiim,  no  longer  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  an  exasperated  people." 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  Congress  had  met  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  members  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  in  the  first  Congress; 
but  under  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  they  had  been,  by 
the  instmictions  of  their  constituents,  invested  with  larger 
powers,  and  they  soon  assumed,  without  any  express  direc- 
tion, but  with  full  consent  of  the  people,  most  of  the 
attributes  of  delegated  sovereignty.  On  the  exception  of 
John  Hancock,  by  Governor  Gage,  out  of  his  proclamation- 
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of  amnesty,  the  Congress  manifested  their  disregard  of  the 
menace,  and  their  confidence  in  the  man,  by  electing  him 
president,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  called 
home  on  business. 

The  Congress  opened  its  labors  by  proposing  and  sending 
addresses  and  appeals  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  for  every  alterna- 
tive, by  organizing  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  They  voted 
to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men — appointed  the 
general  oilicers,  and  emitted  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  ot 
three  millions  of  dollars,  pledging  the  twelve  united  colo- 
VIES,  Georgia  not  having  yet  joined  the  confederation,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt.  On  the  5lh  of  June,  on  motion  ot 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  George  Washington  wa? 
unanimously  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  accepted 
the  appointment  in  the  following  address,  marked  with  tha" 
unaffected  modesty,  which  clothed  with  such  a  gentle  grace 
his  great  qualities  and  unrivalled  virtues. 

"  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  m*^ 
in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  consci- 
ousness, that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  However,  as 
the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept 
my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of 
their  approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should 
happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be 
remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this 
day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerit}'.  I  do  not  think  myself 
equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  I  beg  leave.  Sir, 
to  assure  the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment, 
at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses — those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  dis- 
charge, and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

At  the  same  time,  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Phihp 
Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  appointed  majors-gene- 
ral; and  Horatio  Gates,  adjutant-general. 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  another  quarter,  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  a  battle,  the  memory  of 
which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans,  as  one  of  the  first 
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and  most  glorious  among  those  early  conflicts  in  which  the 
strength  of  a  young  and  untried  people,  struggling  for  liberty, 
was  measured  with  the  veteran  and  disciplined  forces  of  a 
gigantic  and  insolent  oppressor. 

The  arrival  of  the  British  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Burgoyne,  led  the  Americans,  at  Boston,  to  believe  that 
strong  offensive  demonstrations  would  soon  be  made  again. t 
them.  In  order  to  command  the  access  to  the  city,  they 
determined  to  make  entrenchments,  and  station  a  force  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  a  large  eminence,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula  of  Charlestown,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  the 
entrance  to  both  rivers.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June, 
a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  under  Major  Prescott,  and 
accompanied  b)'  General  Putnam,  was  dispatched  to  occupy 
the  hill,  and  throw  up  the  necessary  works.  By  some 
error.  Breed's  Hill,  another  eminence  nearer  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  within  cannon  shot,  was  marked  out,  and  the 
provincials  labored  with  such  silence  and  diligence,  that  by 
dawn  of  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
lay  in  sight,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  nearly  eight  rods 
square.  They  continued  to  labor  at  it,  notwithstanding  an 
incessant  fire  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  a  battery  of  six 
guns,  on  Copp's  Hill,  until  they  had  erected  a  breast-work 
from  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hill,  towards  the 
Mystic.  Without  stopping  to  return  a  single  gun,  and  with- 
out being  relieved  by  the  American  army,  they  persevered, 
under  a  murderous  discharge  from  the  sea  and  from  the  hill, 
until  their  defences  were  completed.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  they  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
men,  under  Stark,  Warren,  and  Pomeroy,  and  orders  were 
given  to  extend  the  works,  so  as  to  protect  the  flank,  on  the 
side  of  the  Mystic  river;  which  was  done  by  running  two 
parallel  lines  of  rail  fences,  filling  the  intervals  with  hay. 

Orders  were  given,  by  the  British  general,  to  drive  them 
from  this  position,  and  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  with  a 
force  of  infantry  and  grenadiers,  amounting  to  ihree 
thousand  men,  with  a  powerful  park  of  artillery, 
advanced  in  two  lines — the  former  to  attack  the  flank,  and 
the  latter  the  redoubt  in  front.  The  attack  was  begun  by  a 
heavy  cannonading,  and  the  troops  marched  slowly  to 
observe  its  eflects.  At  the  same  time,  the  barbarous  order 
was  given  to  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  containing  four  hundred 
houses,  which  was  quickly  in  flames ;  and  thus  a  small  force 
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of  young  and  untrained  soldiers  Avere  waiting,  under  the 
fire  of  a  tremendous  battery  of  guns,  illuminated  by  the 
glare  of  a  burning  village,  the  approach  of  a  veteian  force 
of  double  their  number.  Their  coolness  was-i  .imirable. 
The  order  of  Putnam,  not  to  fire  till  they  could  distin- 
guish the  whites  cf  the  eyes  of  the  advancing  force,  was  scru- 
pulously obeyed  ;  and  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  approach 
Avithin  about  sixty  j-ards,  when  a  deadly  fire  of  small  arms 
was  opened  upon  them  with  such  effect,  that  whole  ranks 
were  mowed  down ;  and  the  line,  wavering  for  a  moment, 
oroke  and  gave  way,  falling  precipitately  back  to  the  land- 
ing place.  They  rallied,  and  again  advanced,  and  were 
again  beaten  back  by  the  same  destructive  and  incessant 
stream  of  fire.  General  Clinton,  who  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  brother  generals,  rallied  them  again,  and  led  them  a 
third  time  to  the  charge,  which  at  length  proved  successful. 
Powder  began  to  fail  in  the  redoubt,  and  the  cannon  from 
the  fleet  had  taken  a  position  which  raked  it  through  and 
through.  Under  the  fire  from  ships,  batteries,  and  field 
artillery,  and  attacked  by  a  superior  force  on  three  sides  at 
once,  at  the  j^oint  of  the  bayonet,  and  without  bayonets  or 
powder  themselves,  the  provincials  slowly  evacuated  the 
fort,  not  without  obstinate  resistance,  some  of  them  persist- 
ing to  fight  with  the  butts  of  their  guns. 

The  attempt  to  take  the  position  in  flank,  was  met  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  undaunted  spirit.  The  Ame- 
ricans maintained  their  position,  under  every  disadvantage, 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  main  body,  and  then  made  their 
own  retreat  over  Charlestown  Neck,  with  inconsiderable 
loss,  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war, 
aiui  several  floating  batteries.  The  Americans  entrenched 
themselves  on  Prospect  Hill,  a  few  miles  farther  on  the  way 
to  Cambridge,  and  still  maintained  their  command  of  the 
entrance  to  Boston. 

The  British  loss  was  one  thousand  and  fifty-four — the 
Americans,  four  hundred  andfifty-three.  Among  these,  was  the 
lamented  Joseph  Warren,  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest, 
ablest,  most  zealous,  and  energetic  friends'of  liberty,  and 
whose  virtues  and  talents  had  given  him  the  highest  rank  as 
a  patriot  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  Every  honor 
which  affectionate  gratitude  and  regret  could  devise  was 
paid  to  his  memory.  .  .  . 

The  general  result  of  the  battle,  in  a  nilitary  point,  o**- 
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view,  was  disastrous  to  the  British  forces.  The  continental 
troops  were  inspirited  by  the  proofs  of  courage,  and  capacity 
to  cope  with  the  regulars,  which  had  been  shown  by  a  raw 
and  undi."  i'llined  mihtia,  and  drew  up  a  line  of  force,  which 
completely  nemmed  the  British  army  within  the  town  of 
Boston.  On  the  3d  of  .luly.  General  Washington  arrived  at 
Cambridge  from  Philadelphia,  to  take  command.  On  his 
way,  he  had  been  received  everywhere  with  honors  and 
congratulations,  to  v.'hich  he  gave  replies,  expressing  his 
earnest  desire  to  bring  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
to  a  speedy  and  amicable  conclusion. 

The  force  which  he  found  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
thousand  men,  which  was  soon  after  augmented  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  five  hundred,  by  the  arrival  of  some  rifle 
regiments  from  the  south.  They  were  re-arranged,  and 
divided  into  three  commands ;  the  right  under  General 
Ward,  at  Roxbury ;  the  left  under  General  Lee,  at  Prospect 
Hill ;  and  the  centre  at  Cambridge,  under  the  commander- 
in-chief  The  lines  of  communication  by  posts  extended 
over  a  space  of  more  than  ten  miles,  and  parties  were  sta- 
tioned in  small  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  Commissions, 
granted  by  Congress,  to  eight  brigadiers,  were  issued.  They 
were  Pomeroy,  Heath,  and  John  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Montgomery,  of  New  York;  Wooster  and  Spencer,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  Greeiie,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  army  thus  organized,  had  little  else  to  rely  upon  for 
success  than  the  enthusiasm  which  brought  them  together. 
The  task  of  bringing  them  into  the  forms  of  discipline  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  occupiad  the  whole  time  and 
anxious  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  Their  zeal, 
and  independence  of  habits,  rendered  them  better  fitted  to 
partizan  expeditions,  requiring  gallantry  and  enterprise, 
than  to  the  orderly  and  obedient  duties  of  regular  forces, 
engaged  in  one  common  object,  under  a  single  commander. 
They  were,  moreover  insufficiently  armed,  and  without 
the  necessary  tools  and  experience  to  erect  properly  the 
necessary  fortifications.  Their  powder  was  very  deficient 
in  quantity — so  much  so,  that  at  one  time  there  was  not 
enough  in  the  whole  camp  to  have  enabled  them  to  repel 
an  assault.  This  immediate  want  was  soon  supplied  by  a 
quantity  sent  from  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey.  Add  to 
these  embarrassments  the  total  want  of  preparation,  both 
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with  regard  to  money,  provisions,  and  clothing,  and  the 
nndefined  and  conflicting  nature  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  colonial  authority,  and  by  the  direction  of  Congress, 
and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  well  as  that  of  his  army,  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  When  the  heat  of  immediate  ex- 
citement passed  off,  and  all  the  privations  and  difficulties, 
growing  out  of  these  deficiencies  pressed  upon  them  fully; 
the  effects  were,  for  a  while,  dispiriting,  particularly  as  they 
had  looked  for  a  short  campaign,  and  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  controversy.  For  a  season,  however,  keen  resent- 
ment, and  a  resolute  determination  to  expel  the  British 
army  from  the  province,  kept  these  raw,  undisciplined,  and 
unprovided  soldiers  together,  so  strongly,  as  to  overawe  the 
forces  of  General  Gage.  Those  forces  amounted  to  about 
eight  thousand  men ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  shipping, 
might  be  concentred  at  any  point  of  the  'American  lines. 
The  attempt,  however,  was  not  made;  and,  during  the 
autumn,  the  blockading  forces  continued  to  make  approaches 
nearer  to  the  British  line.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
provided,  with  great  industry  and  perseverance,  and  voy- 
ages, made  for  that  purpose,  with  great  success,  even  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Privateers  were  commissioned,  and  Cap- 
tain Manly,  the  first  naval  officer  created  by  Congress,  in  the 
privateer  Lee,  captured  a  British  ordnance  ship,  laden  with 
miUtary  stores,  singularly  adapted  to  the  precise  wants  of 
the  American  army.  Other  ships  similarly  laden,  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  colonial  privateers. 

Following  the  advice  of  Congress,  the  colonies  had 
assumed  a  practical  independence  of  British  authority,  and 
either  formed  provisional  conventions  for  administering 
their  political  affairs  ;  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  acted  on  the  same  principles  under  their 
ancient  forms  and  charters. 

Everywhere  the  tidings  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  stirred  up  a  like  determination  to  resist  and 
annoy  where  they  could  not  expel  the  British  authorities.— 
The  militia  were  enrolled  and  armed  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  Carolinas.  In  July,  Georgia  had  finally  acceded 
to  the  confederation,  which  then  took  the  name  of  "  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies,"  and  resistance  became  populai 
there.  The  south  proper,  sent  several  companies  of  riflemen, 
at  once,  to  the  army  at  Boston,  and  Pennsylvania  and  New 
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Jersey  contributed  numerous  recruits.  In  New  York,  a 
party  of  patriots  seized  and  carried  away  the  cannon  liora 
the  battery,  notwithstanding  repeated  broadsides  fired  upon 
them  by  the  Asia,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  soon  after 
broke  into  the  printing-office  of  the  notorious  tory  newspa- 
per, published  by  Rivington,  and  destroyed  the  press.  A  vo- 
lunteer party  of  twelve  men  fitted  out  a  vessel  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  powder,  and  near 
St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  met  with  a  British  vessel, 
manned  by  twelve  grenadiers,  which  they  captured,  and 
found  in  it  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  which  they 
landed  safely  at  Beaufort.  In  Virginia,  such  were  the  mani- 
festations of  public  excitement,  that  the  governor,  Lord 
Dunmore,  took  refuge,  with  his  family,  on  board  the  Fowey 
man-of-war,  near  Yorktown.  He  summoned  the  House  of 
Burgesses  to  attend  him  there  ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  they 
considered  his  movements  as  an  abdication  of  the  govern- 
ment, appointed  committees  of  safety,  made  ordinances  for 
regulating  the  militia,  raised  a  force  of  two  regiments,  and 
appointed  Patrick  Henry  commander-in-chief.  A  predatory 
warfare  was  thereupon  commenced  by  Lord  Dunmore,  with 
the  ships  and  boats  under  his  command,  along  the  James 
and  York  rivers.  In  one  of  these,  a  tender  of  the  Otter 
sloop-of-war  was  burned  by  the  provincials,  in  revenge  for 
which  Lord  Dunmore  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  declared 
all  the  slaves  who  should  join  his  majesty's  standard  to  be 
free.  Collecting  a  force  of  regulars,  and  runaway  slaves,  to 
the  number  of  about  seven  hundred,  he  ordered  an  attempt 
to  surprise  the  Virginia  forces,  collected  for  defence,  at 
Great  Bridge,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodford. 
The  governor's  party  v/as  routed  in  the  conflict,  and  hastily 
retired  to  Iheir  shipping.  At  the  close  of  the  year.  Lord 
Dunmore  finished  his  barbarous  career  there  by  burning  the 
town  of  Norfolk.  The  people  of  Delaware  sunk  Chevauxde 
Prize,  in  their  river,  to  obstruct  the  approach  cf  an  enemy. 

At  Gloucester,  in  New  England,  the  militia  seized  upon 
tliree  boats  and  their  crews,  belonging  to  the  Falcon  sloop- 
of-war,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  capture  an  American 
schooner.  The  town  was  bombarded,  in  retaliation,  by  the 
frigate,  and  in  company  with  another  frigate,  the  Rose,  and 
two  armed  schooners,  she  ravaged  the  whole  coast,  cannon- 
ading unprotected  villages,  and  wantonly  destroying  the 
houses  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.     Bristol,  in  Rhode 
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Island,    and   Falmouth,    (now   Portland)  in  Maine,   wer« 
totally  burnt. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
resentments,  upon  both  sides,  had  broken  out  into  open 
hostilities  ;  war,  in  fact,  existed  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and 
blood  had  been  shed  in  many  conflicts.  The  design  of 
complete  independence  was,  however,  not  yet  avowed  in 
any  place  of  authority  or  influence.  Public  meetings,  and 
provincialconventions,  congresses  and  committees,  continued 
to  profess  attachment  to  the  British  constitution,  and  deny 
all  intention  of  dissolving  their  political  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  They  avowed  only  a  desire  to  be  restored 
to  the  same  state,  in  regard  to  the  mother  country,  in  which 
they  were  before  the  year  1763.  The  people  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  in  North  Carolina,  were  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  this  general  accordance  on  a  topic  which  could  not, 
even  at  that  day,  have  been  absent  from  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  the  public  men  in  the  colonies.  Delegates  from 
the  militia  companies  in  that  county  met  in  May,  1775, 
Defore  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  and  after  reciting  the 
'  inhuman '  shedding  of  '  innocent  blood  '  of  American 
patriots  at  Lexington,  voted  to  absolve  themselves  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  'abjure  all  political 
connexion,  contract,  or  association  with  a  nation  which  had 
wantonly  trampled  on  their  rights  and  liberties.'  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  concluding  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and 
independent  people,  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power 
other  than  that  of  God  and  the  General  Congress  ;  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge 
to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

This  bold  declaration  met  with  no  general  response  at  that 
period,  and  the  people  generally,  while  they  were  deter- 
mined to  resist,  by  arms,  the  execution  of  the  tyrannical 
acts,  looked  forward  to  a  final  repeal  of  them  by  the  British 
parliament,  and  a  disavowal  of  the  power. 

These  were  popular  movements,  and  occurred  at  different 
periods,  within  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775.  The 
Continental  Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  was  efliciently 
engaged,  in  endeavoring  to  combine  the  forces  and  senti- 
ments of  all  into  a  united  resistance  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
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execution  of  her  acts,  and  a  united  effort  to  get  them  recalled. 
In  addition  tp  the  peaceful  measures  already  mentioned, 
they  resolved  that  "exportation  to  aU  parts  of  British 
America  which  had  not  adopted  their  association,  should 
immediately  cease ;"  that  "no  bill  of  exchange,  draught, 
or  order,"  of  any  British  officer  should  be  receiveid  or  nego- 
tiated, no  money  supplied  them,  and  no  vessel  be  permitted 
to  carry  any  military  stores  for  British  use,  to  any  part  of 
North  America. 

These  resolutions  were  retaliatory  for  the  British  acts 
restraining  American  trade. 

They  established  a  General  Post  Office  Department,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Franklin  postmaster-general,  an  office  which 
he  had  held  under  the  crown. 

Finally,  on  the  6th  of  July  they  adopted  a  de-  I  _ 

claration,  setting  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto,  |  "  ^  "-  • 
the  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms,  the  extent  of  their 
demands,  their  own  injuries,  and  the  tyrannical  and  uncon- 
stitutional methods  taken  by  the  ministry  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  It  was  a  paper  drawn  up  with  signal  modera- 
tion, firmness,  and  ability.  After  giving  a  historical  account 
of  the  successive  pretensions  set  up  by  the  parliament  to 
supremacy  over  the  colonies,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the 
declaration  alleges — "  Parliament,  assuming  a  new  power 
over  them,  have  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given  such 
decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences  attending 
this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubts  concerning  the  effects  of 
acquiescence  under  it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and 
grant  our  money  without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever 
exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property. 
Statutes  have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  beyond  their 
ancient  limits,  for  depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  and  ines- 
timable privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affecting  both  life 
and  property ;  for  suspending  the  legislature  of  one  of  the 
colonies  ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  of  another ;  and  for 
altering  fundamentally  the  form  of  government  established 
by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature, 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  '  mur- 
derers '  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and  in  effect,  from 
punishment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighboring  province,  acquired 
by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  for  quartering  soldiers 
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upon  the  colonists  in  times  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also 
been  resolved  in  parliament,  that  colonists,  charged  with 
committing  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to  England 
to  be  tried. 

"But  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail? — By 
one  statute  it  is  declared  that  parliament  can  '  of  right  make 
laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatever.' — What  is  to  defend 
us  against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power  ?" 

The  declaration  next  recounts  the  fruitless  petitions, 
appeals,  and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  the  inhuman 
oiiirages,  and  slaughters  committed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Gage,  by  the 
royal  forces,  his  proclamation  of  martial  law,  the  burning  of 
Charlestown,  &c.,  and  concludes  thus : — 

"  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or 
resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have 
counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  voluntary  slavery.  Honour,  justice,  and  humanity  forbid 
us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom,  which  we  received  from 
our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have 
a  right  to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy 
and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretch- 
edness which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail 
hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"  Our  cause  is  just:  our  union  is  perfect:  our  internal 
resources  are  great,  and  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as 
signal  instances  of  the  divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  pro- 
vidence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe  con- 
troversy, until  we  were  grown  up  into  our  present  strength, 
had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and 
possessed  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts 
fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly 
before  God  and  the  world  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost 
energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator  has 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabated  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  being  with  one 
mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  Hke  slaves. 

"Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our 
friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  par*  of  the  empire,  we 
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assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  the  union,  which 
has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which 
we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet 
driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or  induced  to  excite 
any  other  nation  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britain,  and  establishing  independent  states.  We  fight  not 
for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of  offence. 
They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  condition  than  servitude  or  death. 

"In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the 
late  violation  of  it,  for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired 
solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  our- 
selves ;  against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up 
arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease 
on  the  part  of  our  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being 
renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

"  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
supreme  and  impartial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most 
devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  conduct  us  happily 
through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war." 

The  proposition  of  Lord  North,  for  conciliation,  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  rejected  with  great  unanimity,  as  ^ 
illusory  in  all  its  promises,  and  "  altogether  unsatisfactory ;" 
because  it  proposed  only  a  "suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a 
renunciation  of  the  pretended  right  to  tax;"  because  it  did 
"  not  repeal  the  several  acts  of  parliament  for  restraining 
the  trade  and  altering  the  form  of  government  of  one  of 
the  colonies;"  and  because  it  did  not  explicitly  "renounce" 
the  power  of  suspending  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  that 
of  legislating  "  in  all  cases  whatever."  The  Committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  concluded  their  report  by  invoking 
the  reflection  of  the  whole  world,  upon  the  cruel  and  deceit- 
ful character  of  the  British  plan.  "  When,"  say  they,  "these 
things  are  laid  together  and  attentively  considered,  can  the 
world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  are  unreasonable, 
or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe   us  that  nothing  but  our  own 
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exertions  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death,  or 
.  abject  submission  ?" 

A  second  petition  to  the  king,  and  addresses  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Irish  people,  and  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Jamaica,  were  also  adopted.  Addresses  were  also 
made  to  the  Indians.  Congress  then  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  September. 

The  petition  to  the  king  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  presented  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth 
on  the  1st  of  September.  After  a  few  days  delay,  they  were 
coldly  informed  that  no  answer  would  be  given;  an  insulting 
treatment  of  the  humble  remonstrances  of  United  America, 
which  served  to  convince  the  most  timid  of  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  their  preparations  to  decide  the  controversy 
by  arms,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  unlimited  tyranny. 

Congress  re-assembled  in  September,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  General  Gage  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  to  General  Howe. 

More  and  more  vigorous  measures  were  constantly  re- 
quired, till  by  degrees  Congress  were  compelled  to  assume 
all  the  functions  of  a  regular  government,  which  were,  in 
general,  acquiesced  in  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or 
by  express  enactirlent  of  the  several  provincial  conventions 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  individual  colonies.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  take  strong  measures  against  domestic  enemies, 
and  Congress  authorized  the  arrest  of  such  persons  "  going 
at  large,  who  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  or 
the  liberties  of  America."  They  determined  to  carry  on  their 
own  deliberations  in  secret,  denouncing  expulsion,  with  the 
stigma  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  America,  upon 
every  person  who  should  violate  the  order. 

The  main  army  of  the  Americans  continued  to  blockade 
the  royal  forces  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Congress  had,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  adopted  the  plan  of  short  enlistments; 
and  a  few  months  of  inactivity  in  camp,  under  circumstan- 
ces of  want  and  comparative  privation,  had  diminished  the 
miUtary  ardor  of  new  levies.  A  task  of  great  difficulty  was 
before  the  new  commander-in-chief.  His  appeals,  address- 
es, remonstrances,  and  invocations,  addressed  to  the  interests, 
feelings,  and  patriotism  of  Congress,  were  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting. 

Few  of  those  whose  time  had  already  expired  had  re- 
enlisted  in  October,  and  the  term  of  none  extended  beyond 
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the  1st  of  January  following.  Congress  made  liberal  offers, 
ind  General  Washington  summoned  the  neighbouring  colonies 
to  send  their  militia  to  the  aid  of  the  general  cause,  which 
requisitions  were  complied  with  readily.  The  new  troops 
arrived  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  army  was  gradu- 
ally re-modelled ;  but  not  to  any  efficient  extent,  until  the 
month  of  February  1776.  With  all  these  efforts,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  the  whole  force  enlisted  did  no' 
amount  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  lines  were  sometimes  in 
a  state  almost  defenceless,  but  fortunately  no  attack  was 
made  upon  them  by  the  enemy.  No  sufficient  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  this  neglect  of  General  Howe,  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  American  cause.  "  It  is 
not,"  said  General  Washington  in  his  communications  to 
Congress,  "  in  the  page  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours. 
To  maintain  a  post,  within  iiiusket-shot  of  the  enemy  for 
six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and  at  the  same  ' 
time  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  dis- 
tance of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more,  probably, 
than  ever  was  attempted.'" 

The  policy  of  short  enlistments,  which  produced  so  much 
difficulty  here,  and  was  the  occasion  of  infinite  mischief 
during  the  whole  war,  was  partly  forced  upon  Congress  by 
necessity,  and  partly  the  result  of  a  jealous  dread  of  the 
expense  and  danger  of  a  permanent  standing  army.  They 
did  not  at  first  calculate  upon  a  protracted  contest,  and  were 
destitute  of  means  for  future  payments;  and  a  confidence 
was  entertained  that  draughts  upon  the  militia  would  be 
readily  answered,  to  any  extent  required  for  the  defence  of 
colonial  liberty.  How  frequently  these  calculations  were 
disappointed,  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war. 

Such  as  v."e  have  described,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  General  Washington  was. em- 
ployed with  indefatigable  industry  in  keeping  his  forces  to- 
gether and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  discipline  and 
preparation ,  in-order  to  make  a  successful  attack  upon  the  town. 
General  Howe  with  the  English  troops,  was  cooped  up  within 
the  town ;  and  by  the  activity  of  the  American  cruisers,  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  his  supplies,  as  well  of  subsistence  as 
of  military  stores,  were  diminished  until  his  situation  became 
one  of  great  difficulty.  Neither  army  felt  the  disposition, 
nor  made  any  demonstration,  towards  an  attack  upon  the  other. 

L  ^ 
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Connected  with  these  operations  of  the  main  army  was 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  ordered  by  Congress  in 
September.  It  was  a  bold  step  of  hostility  against  the  mother 
country,  which  was  considered  at  the  time,  by  some  of  the 
fast  friends  of  American  rights,  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
legitimate  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
an  aggression  upon  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  not  war- 
ranted by  the  state  of  the  controversy.  The  defence  of  the 
measure  is,  the  universal  conviction,  that  General  Carleton, 
who  commanded  in  Canada,  was  instructed  by  the  British 
government,  and  provided  with  ample  means,  to  prepare  an 
expedition  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Howe,  in 
subduing  the  colonies.  They  were  informed  that  munitions 
of  war,  money,  and  troops,  were  to  be  concentrated  there  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  ;  and  they  knew 
that  large  and  unusual  powers  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
new  governor.  His  talents  and  popularity  were  great,  and 
they  had  reason  to  fear  his  influence  in  reconciling  the  Ca- 
nadians to  the  measures  of  the  British  government,  with 
some  of  which  they  had  been  discontented,  as  well  as  to  dread 
the  military  strength  he  could  bring  against  them.«  The  cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  already  mentioned, 
opened  the  way  for  an  expedition ;  and  Colonel  Arnold,  who, 
with  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  had  seized  upon  those  posts,  was 
earnest  in  pressing  upon  Congress  the  policy  of  invading 
Canada.  They  finally  acquiesced ;  and  late  in  the  season 
two  detachments  were  dispatched  on  this  duty,  one  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  by 
the  customary  route  through  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  other  under  Colonel  Arnold  by  the  river 
Kennebec  in  Maine,  and  by  forced  marches  through  the 
wilderness. 

The  first  detachment,  consisting  of  a  body  of  New  England 
iroops,  about  1100  in  number,  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake,  early  in  September.  General 
Schuyler,  who  had  been  left  at  Albany,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  in  order  to  secure  the  rear  of  the  march, 
joined  them  at  Cape  la  Motte.  From  that  place  they  moved 
to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  from  which  place  they  issued  a  proc- 
g^  ^  lamation  to  the   Canadians,  and  soon  after  effect- 

ed a  landing  at  St.  John's,  the  first  British  post, 
115  miles  North  of  Ticonderoga.  After  a  slight  skirmish 
yith  the  Indians,  the  fort  was  found  too  strong  for  assault, 
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and  it  was  resolved  in  n.  council  of  war,  to  retreat  twelve 
miles  to  the  Isle  aux  jYois,  erect  fortifications  and  sink 
chevaux-de-frise,  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Sorel  in  which  the  fort  was  situated,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication with  the  shipping  which  Governor  Carleton  had 
prepared.  General  Schuyler  soon  after  returned  to  Albany, 
and  General  Montgomery  was  left  in  the  sole  command,  to 
prosecute  the  siege  of  the  fort.  This  was  much  retarded 
from  want  of  ammunition.  By  the  reduction  of  Fort  Cham- 
bly,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  St.  Johns,  he  obtained  a 
large  supply  of  powder,  and  Governor  Carleton,  being  repuls- 
ed in  his  attempts  to  cross  the  river  lo  relieve  the  fort,  it 
surrendered  on  the  3d  of  November.  During  this  siege, 
Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  extraordinary  rashness,  and  in  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  forced  iiis  way  to  Montreal,  with  only 
eighty  men,  was  surroun  i<.'d,  defeated,  captured,  and  sent  to 
England  in  irons. 

After  the  reduction  of  St.  Johns,  the  American  forces 
occupied  and  fortified  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  advanced 
rapidly  on  Montreal.  The  British  forces,  incapable  of  defend- 
ing the  town,  repaired  on  board  the  shipping,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape  down  the  river.  They  were  stopped  and 
captured  at  the  point  of  the  Sorel,  and  General  Prescott,  and 
many  other  officers  and  eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  &c.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Montreal  was  soon  occupied  by  General  Montgomery,  whose 
conduct  on  the  occasion  was  distinguished  bv  the 
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utmost  dignity,  courtesy  and  humanity.  Governor 
Carleton  escaped  in  a  boat,  by  an  unfrequented  way  through 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  arrived  in  Quebec.  Montgomery,  after 
leaving  some  troops  to  keep  possession  of  Montreal,  pushed 
on  to  Quebec,  before  which  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  December. 
The  other  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Arnold,  consisting  originally  of  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
had,  with  amazing  difficulty  and  the  severest  toils  and  hard- 
ships, penetrated  through  the  province  of  Maine,  a  distance 
oi  five  hundred  miles,  by  a  route  totally  unexplored  before, 
through  a  forest  wilderness.  Part  of  the  troops  turned  back, 
discouraged  by  the  want  of  provisions,  and  those  who  con- 
tinued, to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  encountered  terri- 
ble fatigues  and  privations,  being  reduced  to  eat  their  shoes 
and  baggage-leather.  On  the  eighth  of  November,  they 
arrived  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  Quebec,  to 
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the  great  dismay  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  the  si|»ht  of  an 
enemy  in  that  direction  was  totally  unexpected.  Arnold, 
by  reason  of  the  treachery  of  his  scouts,  was  disappointed 
in  the  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and  thus  lost  all  the  ad 
vantages  of  the  panic  which  his  first  arrival  had  created. 
The  presence  of  Governor  Carleton  re-assured  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  solid  preparatrons  for  defence  Avere  made,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  invaders  to  interrupt.  After 
vainly  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  to  which  no  an- 
swer was  returned,  Arnold  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  forces  under  Montgomery. 

Early  in  December,  the  whole  American  force  assembled 
before  Quebec,  but  under  circumstances  materially  altered. 
Their  fortune  had  changed,  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
officers,  their  money  failed,  provisions  were  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  the  winter  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  and  their 
numbers  had  been  reduced  to  about  half  that  of  those  that 
garrisoned  the  town.  Eight  hundred  men  Avere  all  that 
he  could  muster  fit  for  duty,  while  General  Carleton's  forces 
exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  450  of  whom  were  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  king's  ships,  and  the  merchant  vessels  in 
the  harbor.  Under  these  disadvantages  they  maintained  the 
siege  with  occasional  bombardments,  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, on  the  morning  of  which,  a  general  assault  was 
made,  in  which  the  American  forces"  were  repulsed,  and 
Genl.  Montgomery  killed. 

This  ill-starred  "attack  was  planned,  by  General  Montgom- 
ery, to  take  place  in  four  different  places,  two  of  which, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Livingston  and  Major  Brown, 
were  to  be  made  against  St.  John's  Gate,  and  Cape  Dia- 
mond, respectively,  as  feints  to  distract  the  enemy,  while 
himself  and  Colonel  Arnold  conducted  the  principal  attacks 
against  the  lower  town.  The  assault  commenced  during  a 
neavy  snow-storm,  but  by  mistake  in  giving  the  signal,  the 
garrison  was  alarmed,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  Mont- 
gomery carried  the  first  barrier,  and  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  towards  the  second,  when  a  discharge  of 
grape-shot  from  a  cannon,  cut  him  down,  with  many  officers 
and  soldiers  around  him.  The  men  were  so  dispirited  with 
the  fall  of  their  gallant  and  beloved  commander,  that  the 
second  in  command,Colonel  Campbell,  thought  proper  to  order 
a  retreat.  Arnold,  on  his  side,  carried  a  two  gun  battery,  in 
which  action  he  was  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
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field.  His  men  pushed  on  and  carried  a  second  barrier, 
when,  unsupported  by  the  other  detachments,  and  hemmed 
in  by  superior  numbers,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  issue  was,  in  consequence,  a  total  defeat  of  the  assail- 
ants. Their  loss,  independent  of  their  heroic  chief,  one  of 
the  severest  losses  which  America  sustained  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  It  is  an  honorable  trait,  to  be  recorded  of 
Genl.  Carleton,  that  he  emulated  the  noble  conduct  of  his 
deceased  antagonist,  in  using  his  triumph  generously,  and 
treating  his  prisoners  with  courtesy  and  indulgence. 

Arnold  drew  off  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  retired 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  He  entrenched  himself  in 
quarters  for  the  winter,  fortifying  himself  with  his  gallant 
little  army,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  enemy  did  not  un- 
dertake to  molest  him. 

Having  thus  brought  the  narrative  of  civil  and  military 
affairs  in  America,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  understand  their  relations  to  Great  Britain, 
at  that  period,  to  revert  to  the  course  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  inteUigence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress,  of  that  year. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  month  of  October.  The  king's  speech  gave  the  situa- 
tion of  American  affairs,  as  the  reason  for  convoking  the 
House  at  so  early  a  day.  The  conduct  of  the  Americans 
was  stigmatized  as  "treason,  revolt,  and  rebellion;"  their 
opinions  were  pronounced  to  be  "  repugnant  to  the  true  con- 
stitution of  the  colonies,"  and  to  their  "subordinate  relation 
to  Great  Britain;"  they  were  accused  of  "aiming  at  estab- 
lishing an  independent  empire  ;"  and  a  determination  was 
expressed  "  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  these  disorders,  by  the 
most  decisive  exertions."  He  added,  that  "  the  most  friendly 
offers  of  foreign  service  had  been  made." 

The  whole  speech  was  warlike  in  tone,  breathing  nothing 
but  vengeance  against  America.  The  answers  of  both 
houses  contained  the  same  sentiments,  and  avowed  the 
same  determinations,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  able  and  upright  statesmen.  The 
project  of  employing  foreign  troops  to  subdue  the  colonies, 
was  especially  reprobated,  as  sanguinary,  vindictive  and 
unconstitutional.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  nineteen 
other  peers,  made  a  protest  upon  the  journal  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  General  Conway  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  sece- 
ded from  the  administration,  and  Lord  George  Sackville 
Germaine  was  made  secretary  for  the  colonies  in  place  of 
Lord  Dartmouth. 

Propositions  were  made,  and  repeated  in  various  forms, 
for  opening  the  way  to  a  conciliation  with  America,  and  all 
voted  down  by  large  ministerial  majorities. 

Mr.  Penn  was,  on  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  ex- 
amined at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
dispositions  and  views  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  examination,  the  duke  moved  that  the 
petition  of  the  continental  congress,  the  same  to  which  the 
king  had  refused  an  answer,  was  "ground  for  a  concihation  of 
the  unhappy  differences  subsisting  between  Great  Britain 
and  America."  This  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
A  subsequent  motion  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  shared  a  like 
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fate.  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  a  scheme  of  conciliation, 
and  supported  it  eloquently,  but  unavailingly,  in  an  elaborate 
speech.  Mr.  Fox  failed  in  a  like  effort.  Mr.  Hartley  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolutions,  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
to  restore  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  repeal  all  the 
laws  complained  of,  enacted  since  1763.  They  were  reject- 
ed without  debate.  By  these  repeated  defeats  of  every  sug- 
gestion, tending  towards  concession,  it  was  established  be- 
yond question,  that  the  ruling  party  were  determined  on 
subjugating  the  colonies  by  force  of  arms.  The  means  pro- 
vided, were  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit  of  resolute  and 
unflinching  hostility  to  America. 

The  first  step  was  d^  prohibitory  law,  interdicting  all  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies.    By  it  all 

Property  of  Americans,  whether  of  ships  or  goods  on  the 
igh  seas,  or  in  harbor,  was  declared  forfeited  to  captors, 
being  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  the  crews  were  to 
be  impressed  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war.  An  exception 
was  made,  in  favor  of  such  colonies,  and  parts  of  colonies, 
as  should  return  to  a  state  of  obedience,  and  a  commission  was 
authorized  for  determining  the  claims  of  applicants  for  this 
relaxation  of  rigor. 

This  tyrannical  and  inhuman  law,  was  followed  by  ener- 
getic measures  to  prosecute  the  war  of  conquest  to  extinguish 
the  rebellion.  The  king  laid  before  parliament,  treaties 
which  he  had  already  negotiated  with  the  land-  I  ^ 
grave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  | 
and  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  the  hiring 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  carry  on  the  American  war.  The 
debates  to  which  the  discussion  of  this  Hessian  treaty  gave 
rise,  necessarily  took  a  wide  and  exciting  range.  Among 
the  arguments  which  were  used  to  show  the  impolicy  and 
inhumanity  of  employing  these  foreign  mercenaries,  it  was 
contended  that  it  would  be  counselling  the  Colonies  to  enter 
into  foreign  alliances ;  because  they  might,  instead  of  hiring 
foreign  troops,  obtain  upon  better  terms  the  assistance  of 
those  European  powers  from  which  Great  Britain  had  most 
to  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaties  were  strenuously 
defended  by  the  ministers  on  the  strong  plea  of  necessity. 
They  spoke  lightly  of  the  expenses  which  Avould  attend  the 
employment  of  these  troops,  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the 
war  with  America  would  be  finished  in  one  campaign,  or 
at  most  in  two.     The  idea  that  the  war  would  be  prolonged 
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to  a  more  distant  period,  they  thought  "  so  totally  improba- 
ble as  not  to  merit  consideration."  Such  were  the  sanguine' 
calculations  of  those  who  directed  the  public  affairs  of  Great 
Britain.  Seventeen  thousand  troops  were  engaged  by  these 
treaties,  and  nearly  a  million  sterling  voted  to  defray  the  ex- 
traordinary military  expenses  of  the  year.  Twenty-five 
thousand  English  troops  were  also  ordered  on  the  same  ser- 
vice, and  a  large  fleet  stationed  on  the  coast  to  co-operate. 
These,  with  the  troops  already  in  America,  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Canada,  would,  it  was  estimated,  amount  to 
55,000  men,  abundantly  supplied  with  munitions,  provisions, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  a  force,  strong  enough,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ministry,  to  crush  America  at  a  blow. 

One  more  effort/' to  make  reconciliation  still  possible,  was 
made,  by  the  opposition.  The  duke  of  Grafton  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  his  majesty  I 
would  be  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation,  de-  |  '  "  *^  ' 
daring  that  "if  the  Colonies,  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  destined  for  America,  shall  present  a  petition  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  to  the  commissioners  to  be  appoint- 
ed under  the  late  act,  setting  forth  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances,  that  in  such  case 
his  majesty  Avill  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  that 
he  has  authority  from  his  parliament  to  assure  them  that 
their  petition  shall  be  received,  considered,  and  answered." 

This  failed,  and  parliament,  soon  after,  adjourned. 

The  two  brothers,  Admiral  and  General  Howe,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  under  the  prohibitory  act,  with  power 
to  grant  pardons  arid  re-establish  peace  upon  submission. 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lord  Cornwallis  had  already  embarked, 
with  part  of  the  corps  designed  for  American  service,  and 
Admiral  Hotham  and  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  soon 
after  followed. 

War  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  an  apparently  irre- 
sistible force,  now  threatened  the  devoted  colonies.  The  ar- 
mies and  fleets  that  kept  Europe  in  awe,  and  had  in  a  recent 
war  humbled  the  joint  power  of  France  and  Spain  in  both 
hemispheres,  were  directed  against  a  few  plantations,  with- 
out revenues,  soldiery,  military  experience,  fortresses,  or 
ships ;  Avithout  a  common  government  to  concentrate,  with 
the  sanctions  of  legitimate  authority,  the  strength  and  re- 
sources which  they  actually  possessed,  embarassed  by  their 
anomalous  relations  towards  their  assailants,  acknowledging 
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the  general  authority  of  Great  Britain  while  they  were  re- 
sisting her  with  arms,  and  perplexed  by  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions and  uncertainty  of  aim  among  themselves.  The  con- 
test was  apparently  so  unequal,  that  the  British  ministry 
may  be  excused  for  their  error  of  judgment,  in  expecting 
an  immediate  subjugation  of  their  refractory  subjects.  They 
could  not  anticipate  the  strength  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
actuated  the  mass  of  the  American  people,  and  which  made 
them  bear  up  under  such  obstacles  and  perils  against  over- 
whelming odds,  until  defeats,  disasters,  and  sufferings,  taught 
them  the  way  to  victory. 

Tidings  of  the  king's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  of  the  immediate  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  peti- 
tion of  Congress,  were  received  in  America  with  deep  re- 
sentment. The  army  before  Boston  was  particularly  exas- 
perated, and  the  feeling  was  improved  by  the  officers,  and 
i)y  congress,  to  stimulate  them  to  more  vigorous  measures 
against  the  town  of  Boston  before  the  arrival  of  the  expect- 
ed reinforcements  to  th-e  British  army.  The  speech  was 
publicly  burned  in  the  camp,  and  the  flag  which  had  pre- 
viously been  plain  red,  was  changed  to  thirteen  stripes,  em- 
'tlematic  of  the  union  of  the  colonies.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion had  prevailed  between  General  Washington,  and  the 
council  of  officers,  on  the  subject  of  making  a  general  assault 
arising  out  of  the  deficiency  of  powder,  and  the  unsettlen 
condition  of  the  troops.  On  the  14th  of  February,  his  pro- 
posal to  risk  the  attack,  was  overruled;  but  the  new  levies 
having  arrived  shortly  after,  with  a  large  force  of  New  Eng- 
land militia,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  it  was  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  and  resentment  of  the 
soldiers,  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Boston. 

The  first  object  was  to  get  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
which  commanded  the  town  and  the  harbor.  Two  days  be- 
fore the  main  attempt  was  made,  a  brisk  cannon- 
ading  was  opened  upon  Phipps  Farm,  in  another 
direction,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  British  from  the 
real  object.  The  feint  succeeded,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  March,  a  party  of  2000  Americans  under  the 
command  of  General  Thomas,  provided  with  the  necessary 
boats,  crossed  over  to  the  heights,  in  silence,  and  worked 
with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  they  had  erected  breastworks  sufficient  for  theii 
.■)wn  defence,  in  prosecuting  their  labours,  and  had  already 
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mounted  a  battery  of  bombs  and  2'1-pounders.  The  British 
admiral  announced  to  General  Howe,  that  the  fleet  could 
not  remain  in  the  harbor,  unless  the  Americans  were  dis- 
lodged from  the  heights.  An  expedition  was  planned,  and 
three  thousand  men  detailed  for  the  purpose.  A  violent 
storm  rose,  which  prevented  their  embarkation  during  the 
day,  and  scattered  the  boats,  and  on  the  next  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  provincials  had  worked  so  diligently  in 
extending  and  strengthening  their  works,  as  to  make  the 
attempt  to  force  them  hopeless.  Their  position  commanded 
the  whole  town  and  harbour,  and  no  resource  was  left  to 
General  Howe,  but  immediate  evacuation.  An  informal  nego- 
tiation was  opened  with  General  Washington,  through  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  but  without  the  signature  of  General 
Howe,  proposing,  that  if  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  were 
unmolested,  they  would  retire  without  injury  to  the  town. 
The  propositionwas  not  positively  acceded  to,  but  the  engage- 
ment was  tacitly  complied  with  by  the  American  forces 
All  firing  upon  the  town  ceased.  Accordingly  on  the  17th 
h  17  I  ^^^  British  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  seven 
I  thousand  soldiers  and  a  large  accompan3'ing  mul- 
titude, in  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes  and 
descriptions,  evacuated  the  town,  which  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  triumphant  provincials.  Ten  days  had 
been  employed  in  the  embarkation,  and  numerous  riots 
and  disorders  occurred  among  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
with  the  soldiery.  Houses  were  pillaged,  and  violence  and 
robbery  were  common,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
general  to  prevent  them.  Fifteen  hundred  families,  adhe- 
rents to  Great  Britain,  accompanied  the  retreat,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  scene.  The 
embarkation  was  hastened  by  the  erection  of  fortifications 
in  several  prominent  positions,  which  threatened  to  hem  in 
the  British  forces  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape.  When 
they  at  last  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  they  were  in  a  strait- 
ened  condition  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  for  such  a  multitude.  They  were  compelled  to 
leave  behind  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores.  They 
demolished  the  fortifications  of  Castle  William,  and  spiked 
the  guns,  and  after  being  detained  by  contrary  winds  for 
some  days  in  the  roads,  sailed  for  Halifax,  where  they 
waited  for  the  reinforcements  from  England.  A  naval  force 
was  left  on  the  station  to  warn  the  expected  British  store  ves- 
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sels  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  protect  them.   Seve- 
ral of  them  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution,  General  Washington  directed 
General  Sullivan  at  New  York,  to  be  on  his  guard,  apprehend- 
ing that  General  Howe  might  direct  his  course  to  that  city, 
which  was  in  a  defenceless  state.  General  Clinton  had  already 
been  detached  by  General  Howe,  to  operate  in  the  south,  and 
Washington,  uncertain  of  the  precise  plan  of  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  apprehending  New  York  to  be  the  point  of 
destination,  had  sent  General  Charles  Lee  to  counteract  the 
movement.  As  soon  as  Howe's  forces  left  Boston,  he  sent 
additional  forces  to  New  York. 

The  entry  of  the  provincial  army  into  Boston,  was  hailed 
with  great  triumphs  and  rejoicing  there  and  throughout  the 
colonies.  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  public  thanks  to  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  soldiery,  and  ordered  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  achievement. 

The  loyalists  who  had  adhered  to  the  enem}'  were  prose- 
cuted, and  their  property  confiscated  and  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Treasury.  The  town  was  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  garrisoned,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  marched  for  New  York,  where  they  arriv-  ''" ' 
ed  on  the  1st  of  April.  General  Lee,  with  a  force  of  Con- 
necticut miUtia,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  men,  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  city,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  fleet,  with  the  forces  of  Clinton,  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook. 
The  British  plan  was  thus  frustrated,  and  Clinton  sailed  for 
the  south.  The  occupation  of  the  city  by  Lee,  met  with 
violent  opposition  and  remonstrance  from  the  royalists  there, 
who  were  strong  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  committee 
of  safety  sent  to  urge  him  not  to  enter,  because  the  enemy 
had  threatened  that  the  ships  of  war  would  fire  the  town. 
"  Tell  them,"  was  the  answer  of  Lee,  "  that  if  they  set  one 
house  on  fire  in  consequence  of  my  coming,  I  will  chain  a 
hundred  of  their  friends  by  the  neck,  and  make  the  house 
their  funeral  pile,"  a  threat  which  brought  down  the  arro- 
gant tone  of  the  king's  party,  and  the  patriots  were  left  un- 
molested. Lee,  after  putting  up  works  for  defending  the 
city,  until  the  arrival  of  Washington,  and  administering,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  decision,  a  test  oath  to  the  citizens, 
set  off  with  his  forces,  to  follow  the  southern  progress  of 
Clinton.     Soon  after,  the  commander-in-chief  established 
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his  head-quarters  in  New  York,  with  the  greater  part  of  th 
army,  from  Boston,  strengthened  by  recruits  of  the  militia 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Before  tracing  the  momentous  civil  and  political  events, 
which  followed  shortly  after,  it  is  proper,  for  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  whole  position,  resources,  and  prospects  of 
the  colonies,  at  the  moment  when  they  hazarded  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  contem 
poraneous  military  expeditions,  in  Canada  by  the  Americans 
and  against  the  southern  colonics  by  the  British. 

Arnold,  with  his  diminished  and  suffering  troops,  amount- 
ing to  about  seven  hundred  men,  had,  after  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  successfully  maintained  himself,  and  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  until  rein- 
forced by  detachments  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Wooster  and  Thomas  from  Boston.  The  whole  force  in  May, 
amounted,  nominally,  to  three  thousand  men,  but  the  small- 
pox prevailed  among  them  with  great  violence,  and  reduced 
their  effective  strength  to  less  than  one  thousand.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fire  the  town,  with  the  design  of  storm- 
ing it  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  ;  but  it  miscarried,  and 
the  American  forces,  weakened  by  sickness,  which  con- 
stantly increased  among  them,  and  exhausted  by  toils  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  were  farther  dispirited  by 
intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  a  considerable  body  of 
English  troops,  to  relieve  the  town.  The  progress  of  the 
war  had  not  encouraged  the  Canadians  or  Indians  to  take 
part  with  the  colonies,  and  the  arrival  of  a  very  superior 
force  threatened  to  place  the  besieging  army  in  a  very  criti- 
cal position. 

Early  in  May  the  van  of  the  British  troops  arrlvi  d,  consist- 
^       ing  of   two  companies  of   regulars,    and  a  large 

"^  "*'  body  of  marines.  The  vessels  that  brought  them 
had  forced  their  way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  ice'. 
Governor  Carleton,  with  eight  hundred  men,  belonging  t 
the  garrison,  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  reinforce- 
ment, marched  iustantl}^  to  attack  the  American  camp;  but 
the  Americans  had  anticipated  the  movement,  and  com- 
menced a  precipitate  retreat  the  day  before,  leaving  behind 
them  their  stores,  part  of  their  baggage  and  some  of  the 
sick.  These  latter  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
humanity  ;  proclamation  was  made,  promising  protection 
and  aid  to  such  of  them,  as  might  be   concealed  through 
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fear,  and  all  were  generously  fed  and  clothed,  and  sent 
safely  home — a  line  of  policy  which  strengthened  very  much 
the  British  interests  in  Canada.  In  a  few  weeks  the  British 
forces  were  augmented  by  successive  arrivals  of  English, 
and  some  Brunswick  troops,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Reidesel. 
The  Americans  had  retreated,  without  stoi)ping,  to  the  Sorel, 
where  they  were  reinforced  by  several  battaUons,  intrench- 
ed themselves,  and  threw  up  works  for  defence.  General 
Thomas  died  there  of  the  small-pox,  and  the  command 
devolved  fust  upon  Arnold,  and  then  upon  General  Sullivan. 
After  an  inetrcctual  attempt  to  sur[)rise  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  at  Trois  Rivieres,  it  Avas  found  necessary  to  evacu- 
ate the  whole  province  of  Canada.  The  pursuit  was  divided 
into  two  columns ;  but  the  retreating  army,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  under  such  serious  disadvantages,  baffled 
their  pursuers  com})letely.  Sullivan  retreated  by  the  Sorel, 
and  Arnold  evacuated  Montreal  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
enemy  entered  it.  The  army  re-united  at  St.  Johns,  under 
the  command  of  Sullivan,  and  having  burnt  the  magazine, 
barracks,  and  batteaux,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Crown 
Point,  whither  the  enemy  were  unable  to  follow.  The  re- 
treat was  considered  a  masterly  effort  of  military  genius, 
and  Congress  voted  their  thanks  to  General  Sullivan  and 
his  army,  for  their  courage,  fortitude,  and  skill. 

Gen.  Gates  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  northern  com- 
mand :  and  having  collected  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
took  up  a  position  at  Ticonderoga,  which  he  fortified,  and  with 
the  naval  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  was  able  to  check 
the  immediate  advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 

The  disasters  of  the  Canada  campaign  were  compensa- 
ted, in  part,  to  the  general  cause  of  the  colonies,  by  the  more 
fortunate  issue  of  their  defences  in  the  southern  colonies. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  royal  governor,  Martin,  who  had 
been  obliged,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  like  Lord  Dun- 
more  of  Virginia,  to  abandon  the  province,  and  take  refuge 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  continued  to  exercise  his  office, 
and  encourage  the  assembling  of  soldiers,  in  behalf  of  the 
loyal  cause.  A  large  number,  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
hundred,  principally  Scotch  emigrants,  collected  under  the 
command  of  one  McDonald,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
British  forces  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
designed  for  the  southern  campaign,  and  of  General  Clinton^ 
M2 
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who  was  on  his  way  south  from  Boston.  The  provincial 
governor,  Moore,  collected  some  militia  to  oppose  them,  and 
stationed  them,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  men,  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge.  The  royalists  hastily  attacked  them  at  that 
post,  and  as  hastily  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  their  arms 
amounting  to yj/Zfcn /?»«(//•«/ rifles,  several  hundred  muskets, 
numerous  waggons,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  about 
seventy  men  killed.  The  Americans  had  but  two  men  wound- 
ed. The  attack  was  rash,  and  the  fliglit  a  cowardly  rout; 
the  results  were,  the  total  loss  of  the  province  to  the  roy- 
alists, and  the  defeat  of  that  portion  of  the  British  plan  of 
the  campaign.  General  Clinton  arrived  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  Cape  Fear,  and  Governor  Martin  embarked,  with  others 
of  the  royal  adherents  in  North  Carolina,  to  share  in  the 
enterprise  against  Charleston,  now  the  main  object  of  attack. 
A  junction  of  the  British  forces  was  made  at  that  point ;  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  consisted  of  two 
fifty  gun  ships,  four  frigates  of  twenty-eight  guns  each,  two 
armed  vessels  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  guns,  a  sloop  and 
gunboat.  The  land  forces  were  :^oOO,  in  number.  This  arma- 
ment crossed  Charleston  bar  on  the  Ith  of  June,  and 
anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island, 
upon  which  fortifications  had  been  erected,  commanding 
the  channel  leading  to  the  town.  The  fort  was  built  of 
Palmetto  wood,  mounted  twenty-six  guns,  3'i's  and  16's, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  375  regulars  and  a  few 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  IMoultrie. 
Long  Island,  separated  on  the  east  from  Sullivan's  Island,  was 
protected  by  a  party  of  militia,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
British  troops  to  assault  the  fort  on  the  land  side.  The 
militia  of  the  colony  had  obe3'^ed  the  summons  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  about  six  thousand  of  them  garri- 
soned the  city.  Every  preparation  within  the  power  of  the 
colonies  had  been  made,  to  meet  the  expected  attack.  Lee, 
who  had  so  promptly  met  Clinton  in  New  York,  had  pushed 
on  with  extraordinary  celerit}^  and  again  anticipated  him 
at  Charleston.  The  fleet  experienced  considerable  dilhculty 
and  damage  in  crossing  the  bar,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  after  vainly  summoning  by  proclamation  the  people 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  offer- 
ing them  pardon  on  submission,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  the  fort.  The  two  fifty  gun  ships,  the  Bristol  and 
the  Experiment,  with  two  frigates,  formed  a  line,  and  coni« 
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fiienced  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  works.  The  other  three 
vessels  were  stranded  and  could  not  come  into  action,  and 
me  of  them,  the  Acteon,  was  lost,  and  burnt  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning.  The  fire  of  the  ships  was  returned  with 
amazing  spirit  and  intrepidity  by  the  Americans,  and  with 
such  great  effect,  that  the  Bristol  was  soon  very  nearly  dis- 
abled, and  dreadful  slaughter  was  made  in  all  the  attacking 
vessels.  The  shot  from  the  fort  struck  with  a  precision, 
which  excited  the  admiration  even  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
kept  up  until  their  whole  ammunition  was  expended.  The 
British  thought  the  fort  silenced,  but  a  supply  of  powder  was 
soon  furnished  from  the  town,  and  the  fire  hotly  maintained 
during  the  whole  day,  and  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  combat  on  both  sides. 
During  the  night  the  British  ships,  excepting  the  Acteon, 
which  was  ashore,  slipped  their  cables  and  dropped  two 
miles  down  the  river.  They  had  been  severely  handled; 
the  total  loss  of  men  killed  and  wounded  was  22-5,  including 
Admiral  Parker,  slightly,  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  recent 
governor,  mortally  v/ounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  ten 
men  killed,  and  twenty-hoo  v.'ounded. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  the  flag  of  the  fort  was 
carried  away  by  a  shot,  v/hen  Serjeant  Jasper  leaped  down 
to  the  beach,  in  the  face  of  the  cannonading,  and  after  re- 
covering the  flag,  climbed  up  and  fixed  it  again  on  the  battle- 
ment. For  this  heroic  actioH,  he  afterwards  received  a 
sword  from  Governor  Rutledge,  which  he  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  the  offer  of  a  commission  which  he  modestly 
declined. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  to  attack  the 
fort  on  the  land  side.  A  few  troops  were  disembarked,  on 
Long  Island,  but  beingopposcd  by  Colonel  Thompson's  corps, 
they  remained  inactive. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  fleet  abandoned  the  expedition, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  General 
Howe,  from  Halifax. 

Congress  and  the  people,  expressed  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  the  defence  of  Charleston,  especiallv  that  of  the 
fort,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  its  intrepid 
llefender,  and  is  called  Fort  IMoultric.  Congress  passed  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Lee,  and  Colonels  Moul- 
trie and  Thompson,  for  their  gallant  and  successful  defence. 
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Its  permanent  effects  were,  the  entire  derangement  of 
the  British  military  plans,  and  the  security  of  the  whole 
Southern  States  from  invasion  for  more  than  two  years.  Its 
present  influence  was  highly  encouraging  to  the  spirit  of 
the  colonies,  affording  them  just  cause  for  triumph  over  an 
adversary  of  superior  force,  and  as  a  victory  counterbalanc- 
ing the  loss  of  their  previous  conquests  in  Canada. 

General  Howe,  having  waited  for  nearly  two  months,  at 
Halifax,  with  the  troops  he  had  withdrawn  from  Boston, 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  and  the  addi- 
tional troops  from  England,  at  last  sailed  Avithout  them,  and 
arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  off  Sandy  Hook.  Admi- 
ral Howe  soon  followed  with  a  large  part  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, and  a  powerful  force  was  thus  concentrated  upon 
New  York,  then  in  the  possession  of  Washington.  The 
city,  and  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  were  found  fortified  and 
defended  with  artillery.  General  Howe  was  joined  by  Tryon, 
late  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  small  number  of  refu- 
gees. On  Staten  Island  a  regiment  of  the  inhabitants  was 
embodied  as  a  royal  militia,  and  the  British  general  was  led 
to  believe,  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  would  readily  join 
the  royal  standard. 

Additional  troops  arrived  soon  after,  and  a  well  appointed 
and  numerous  fleet  and  army  collected  before  the  city, 
the  possession  of  which  was  considered  a  most  important 
point  for  the  subjugation  of  the  middle  colonies. 

The  gathering  of  these  formidable  armaments  did,  how- 
ever, only  precipitate  the  final  measure,  which  consummated 
the  Revolution.  In  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the 
political  separation  of  the  two  countries  must  have  happened 
at  some  period  not  very  remote ;  but  violent  measures  were 
required  to  break  asunder  suddenly  and  completely  the  nu- 
merous ties  of  affection,  kindred,  and  interest,  of  common 
ancestry,  common  language,  the  same  literature,  learning, 
and  the  arts,  which  would  have  retained  a  mutual  depend- 
ence and  relation,  long  after  all  political  necessity  for  union, 
had  ceased.  The  arbitrary  pretensions  of  the  Parliament 
had  now  for  twelve  3'^ears,  alarmed  the  colonists  for  the 
safety  of  their  most  essential  rights,  and  taught  them  to 
look  with  jealousy  and  distrust  upon  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  mother  country.  Of  late  years  these  pre- 
tensions had  been  enforced  with  a  haughty  obstinacy  and 
insulting  disregard  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Ameri- 
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cans,  which  could  not  fail  to  wound  deeply  the  pride,  and 
exasperate  the  sensibilities  of  a  people,  remarkable  for  ele- 
vation and  independence  of  character;  and  the  actual  means 
employed  for  that  purpose,  had  been  marked  by  atrocious 
brutahty,  by  the  most  wanton  disregard  of  laws,  constitu- 
tions, the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  the  claims  of 
ordinary  humanity,  and  by  an  evident  determination  to  crush, 
with  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  the  complaints,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America.  To  this  had 
now  succeeded  twelve  months  of  open  hostilities,  a  state  of 
notorious  war  in  which  the  king's  troops  were  resisted  at  all 
points,  his  officers  deposed  and  driven  out  of  the  country, 
his  fortresses  taken,  his  ships  captured,  and  every  energy 
exerted  to  subvert  altogether  his  power  in  America,  as  too 
tyrannical  to  be  endured.  At  this  point.  Independence  had 
become  a  fact,  which  needed  only  a  declaration  by  compe- 
tent authority,  to  be  universally  admitted  among  the  colo- 
nies. To  continue  further  professions  of  obedience  to  a 
king  against  whom  they  were  defending  their  dearest  rights, 
at  the  hazard  of  every  thing,  would  have  been  not  only  a 
gross  hypocrisy,  inconsistent  with  manliness  of  character, 
and  firmness  of  principle,  but  would  have  been  a  political 
blunder,  decidedly  injurious  to  their  prospects  of  success, 
and  their  hopes  of  aid  in  the  struggle  before  them'.  They 
saw  that  a  return  to  a  cordial  union  with  Great  Britain,  had 
become  impossible  under  any  circumstances;  that  violence, 
injustice,  and  wantonness  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
long  continued  dread,  jealousy,  anger,  and  finally  hatred  on 
the  other,  had  made  it  vain  to  expect  that  harmony  could 
ever  be  restored  permanently,  even  with  the  most  unlimited 
concessions  by  Great  Britain.  The  recent  acts  of  Parha- 
ment,  and  the  concentration  in  America  of  such  a  vast  force 
of  English  troops  and  foreign  mercenaries,  convinced  them 
that  no  terms  could  be  obtained  short  of  submission  without 
condition  to  foreign  conquest,  and  a  surrender  of  all  they 
had  been  contending  for  as  most  precious,  into  the  hands 
of  triumphant  conquerors. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  that  Independence,  which  their  position  in  the 
controversy  seemed  so  imperiijv^sly  to  require  as  a  measure 
of  honor  and  safety,  and  which  existed  in  fact,  in  every 
colony  that  had  subverted  the  king's  powers,  and  assumed 
the  functions  of  government.    It  was  moreover  considered 
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indispensable,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  other  European 
nations,  in  the  struggle  against  England.  The  general  dis- 
like of  continental  Europe  to  the  predominance  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,  gave  just  ground  to  anticipate  their 
co-operation,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  war  to  deprive  her  of  such 
immense  possessions.  Besides  these  merely  political  views, 
looking  to  the  humbling  of  a  powerful  and  dreaded  rival,  it 
was  considered  that  commercial  considerations  would  influ- 
ence them  to  the  same  course.  The  great  and  growing 
trade  of  the  American  colonies,  that  had  been  monopolized 
by  Great  Britain,  was  a  prize  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
other  states,  for  which  large  clForts  and  sacrifices  would  be 
made.  Those  calculations  could  not,  however,  be  made  in 
favor  of  dependent  provinces,  struggling  in  rebellion  against 
acknowledged  authority.  Treaties  could  be  entered  into, 
and  aid,  of  men  or  money,  asked  for  sufficient  to  give  force 
and  dignity  to  the  contest,  only  as  independent  states  ;  and 
hence  tlie  policy  of  severing  at  once,  by  a  formal  act,  all 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and  assuming  an  attitude 
of  sovereignty. 

Reasonings  of  this  nature,  gradually  ripened  the  minds 
of  the  colonics,  to  the  great  revolutionary  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. The  course  of  events  brought  it  on  by  a  moral 
and  political  necessity.  As  the  non-importation  agreements 
of  1773-  i,  w'ere  followed  by  the  assumption  of  arms  in  1775, 
so  the  commencement  of  hostilities  produced  the  declaration 
of  independence.  The  public  mind,  under  the  constant 
excitement  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  from  the  unnatural  mother 
country,  and  heated  and  at  the  same  time  enlightened  by 
the  acute  discussions,  and  impassioned  appeals  of  able  men 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  resistance,  was  prepared  to  take  the 
final  step.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1776,  the  press 
teemed  with  gazettes,  pamphlets,  and  judicial  charges, 
enforcing  the  necessity  and  urging  the  wisdom  of  indepen- 
dence. Eminent  individuals  in  all  the  colonies,  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  dissemination  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  pamphlet  of  Thomas  Paine,  entitled  "  Common 
Sense,"  had  a  wonderful  effect,  in  diffusing  plain  and  prac- 
tical views  of  the  question,  expressed  in  a  sententious  and 
popular  style.  The  charge  of  Judge  Wm.  H.  Drayton  of 
South  Carolina,  was  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  effect. 
After  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  British  government, 
and  such  a  one  as  the  colonists  could  erect  for  themselves. 
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and  portraying  in  indignant  terms  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britian,  he  summed  up  thus  emphatically : — "  In  short  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  declare  in  the  awful  scat  of  justice  and  before 
Almighty  God,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  Americans  can  have 
no  safety  but  by  the  Divine  favour,  their  own  virtue,  and 
their  being  so  prudent  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  the  British  rulers  to  injure  them.  Indeed,  the  ruinous 
and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  side;  and  the  jealousies 
'entertained  and  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
daily  increase  against  us,  on  the  other;  demonstrate  to 
a  mind,  in  the  least  given  to  reflection  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  that  true  reconcilement  never  can  exist 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  latter  being  in  sub- 
jection to  the  former.  The  Almighty  created  America  to 
be  independent  of  Britain.  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of 
being  backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Almighty  hand, 
now  extended  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and  by  the  com- 
pletion of  which  alone  America,  in  the  nature  of  human 
affairs,  can  be  secure  against  the  craft  and  insidious  designs 
of  her  enemies,  who  think  her  prosperity  and  power  already 
by  far  too  great.  In  a  word,  our  piety  and  political  safety 
are  so  blended,  that  to  refuse  our  labors  in  this  divine  work, 
is  to  refuse  to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy 
people  ! 

Soon  after  the  prohibitory  act  reached  America,  congress 
made  still  further  advances  towards  independence,  by  grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
opening  the  ports  to  all  the. world,  except  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  month,  Silas  Deane  was  sent  as  se- 
cret agent  to  the  court  of  France,  with  instructions  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  that  court;  "whether  if  the  colonies 
should  be  forced  to  form  themselves  into  an  independent 
state,  France  would  probably  acknowledge  them  as  such, 
receive  their  ambassadors,  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance 
with  them  for  commerce,  or  defence,  or  both?"  A  few  weeks 
later,  they  took  a  preliminary  step  of  great  importance, 
which  plainly  showed  the  design  of  a  speedy  declaration. 
In  examining  the  advance  of  congress  in  this  matter,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  acted  by  the  implied  con- 
sent of  the  colonies,  ana  with  authority  which  had  no  sane- 
lion  but  the  acquiescence  of  the  provincial  conventions,  or 
legislatures,  many  of  which  existed  by  the  same  tacit  suf- 
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ferance  without  formal  organization.  The  colonies  wer© 
integral  communities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently, in  all  matters  concerning  their  political  exist- 
ence, and  formsof  government  and  relations  with  each  other 
or  foreign  nations.  Congress  only  acted  by  the  consent  of 
each,  express  or  implied.  Its  functions  were  in  eilect  only 
advisory,  though  they  had  been  universally  recognized,  under 
the  emergencies  of  the  times,  as  binding  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  several  provinces.  In  a  step  of  such  an  extraordina- 
ry kind,  as  the  assumption  of  independence,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  power  extended  no  further  than  the  declaration  of 
a  fact,  that  each  of  those  who  joined  in  the  assertion  of  the 
independence  of  all.  was  at  the  time  absolutely  independent 
in  itself.  Congress  had  on  several  occasions  been  applied 
to  for  advice,  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
separate  colonies.  In  the  full  of  1775,  on  the  subversion  of 
the  royal  governments,  several  of  the  provincial  conventions, 
following  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  had  asked  the  coun- 
sel of  congress  as  to  the  form  of  government  proper  to  be 
adopted,  and  had  received  directions  recommending  popular 
representation  and  elective  administrations;  "during  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  with  the  parent  country."  At 
that  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  and  some 
leading  members  of  congress,  thought  even  this  limited  as- 
sumption of  the  functions  of  government,  too  openly  hostile  to 
British  authority,  and  prematurely  leading  to  revolution.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that 
year,  the  provincial  assemblies  and  conventions,  disclaimed 
for  themselves  and  for  their  constituents,  the  design  of  separa- 
ting from  Great  Britain.  Great 'changes  of  opinion,  and  infi- 
nitely more  zeal  and  boldness  in  the  avowal  of  opinions  pre- 
viously entertained,  were  brought  about  by  the  course  of 
affairs  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  1776  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  campaigns  arrayed  against  America  for  the 
same  year,  to  conquer  and  enslave  British  colonies  with  the 
aid  of  hired  soldiery  from  Germany. 

In  INIay,  177i>,  congress,  following  the  advance  of  public 

opinion,  recommended,  without  opposition  of  any  moment, 

an  indefinite  extension  of  the  same  power  in  the 

"^  provincial  governments,  the  suggestion  of  which 

provisionally  and  for  an  interim,  hadonly  six  months  before 
alarmed  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists.  They  advised  the  peo- 
ple not  to  consider  themselves  any  longer  as  holding  or 
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exercising  any  powers  from  Great  Britain,  but  "  to  adopt  such 
government  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general." 
By  the  preamble  to  this  resolution,  finally  adopted  five  days 
afterwards,  it  was  declared  "  irreconcilable  with  I 
reason  and  good  conscience"  for  the  colonists  to  j  '  "^ 
take  the  oaths  for  the  support  of  government  under  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  "  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under 
the  crown,"  and  all  power  should  be  exerted  "under  the 
authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  for  the  preservation 
of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the 
defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the 
hostile  invasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies." 

About  the  same  time,  the  colonial  assemblies  began  to 
move  in  the  great  question,  and  give  official  sanction  to 
what  had  become  the  general  sentiment  of  America.  North 
Carolina,  on  the  22d  of  April,  made  the  first  public  act  of 
any  colonial  assembly  in  favour  of  the  measure,  by  instruct- 
ing her  delegates  in  congress  "  to  concur  with  those  ifi  the 
other  colonies  in  declaring  independency  " — a  phrase  which 
implies  a  general  agitation  of  the  question,  and  the  expec* 
tation  that  it  would  shortly  be  brought  before  congress. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  general  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts desired  the  people  at  the  ensuing  election  of  represen- 
tatives, to  give  them  instructions  on  the  subject  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  whose 
opinions  reflect  those  of  the  whole  colony,  instructed  their 
representatives  that  their  delegates  in  congress  be  advised 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  '•  with  their  lives  and  the 
remnants  of  their  fortunes,  would  most  cheerfully  support 
them  in  the  measure  "  of  declaring  independence. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  provincial  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia unanimously  instructed  their  delegates  in  congress,  to 
propose  to  that  body,  to  declare  the  United  Colonies,  "  free 
and  independent  states ;  absolved  from  all  allegiance  or  depen- 
dence upon  the  crown,  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain,"  At 
the  same  time,  without  waiting  for  the  declaration,  they  as- 
sumed the  independence  of  Virginia,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  bill  of  rights,  and  form  a  constitution. 

The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  same  month,  adopt- 
ed an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  colony,  and  instructed  their 
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delegates  in  congress  to  join  in  all  measures  which  might  be 
agreed  on  in  congress,  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests, 
safety,  and  dignity  of  the  colonies. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  the  colonies  just  men- 
tioned, had  taken  active  measures  to  procure  a  declaration 
of  independence,  before  it  was  brought  forward  formally  in 
that  body.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  had  declared  against 
it,  and  the  other  delegates  were  without  instructions ;  when, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
offered  a  resolution,  declaring  that  "  the  United 
Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  mdependent  States  ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them,  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

This  resolution,  so  mighty  in  its  character,  and  the  vast 
importance  of  all  its  bearings,  was  debated  for  several  days 
tvith  extraordinary  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  ability.  Mr. 
Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  the  most  distinguished  in  sup- 
porting the  motion,  and  Mr.  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  opposing  it.  These  were  among  the  most  able  and 
eminent  men  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  the  full 
strength  of  their  faculties  was  brought  forth  on  so  solemn 
and  momentous  an  occasion.  On  the  10th  the  resolution 
was  adopted  in  a  committee  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  final  consideration  was  postponed  to  the  first 
of  July,  to  give  time  for  greater  deliberation,  and  for  instruc- 
tions from  the  colonial  legislatures.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  declaration,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston. 

In  the  interim,  the  friends  of  independence  were  ardent 
and  indefatigable  in  their  labours  to  procure  tlie  co-opera- 
tion of  such  colonies  as  had  not  yet  taken  measures  to  ex- 
press their  concurrence,  and  to  procure  the  assent  of  the 
colonies  that  hesitated  or  had  refused. 

On  the  8th,  the  New  York  delegates  wrote  for  instruc- 
tions, but  the  provincial  assembly  not  feeling  themselves 
authorized  to  act,  referred  them  in  reply,  to  the  people,  who 
were  desired  to  give  instructions,  at  the  election  of  legis- 
lators. 

On  the  15th,  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  unanimously 
instructed  their  delegates  to  concur,  and  on  the  same  day,  a 
similar  instruction  was  given  by  the  Connecticut  assembly 
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who  had  specially  convened  for  the  purpose.  On  the  21st, 
new  delegates  were  chosen  from  New  Jersey,  and  instructed 
if  they  should  deem  it  expedient,  "  to  join  in  declaring  the 
United  Colonies  independent." 

In  the  same  month  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  with- 
drew their  former  instructions  against  independence,  but  did 
not  expressly  authorize  concurrence.  They  took  measures 
for  obtaining  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
the  province ;  and  a  convention  composed  of  committees  from 
the  counties,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  June.  This 
convention,  without  binding  the  delegates  to  a  vote  in  favour 
of  independence,  voted  to  allow  them  a  discretion,  and 
expressed  their  own  willingness  to  concur  with  the  other 
colonies. 

The  delegates  from  Maryland  had  voted  against  Mr.  Lee's 
motion,  on  instructions,  and  against  their  own  personal  wishes. 
They  made  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  a  reversal  of  their 
instructions,  and  chiefly  through  the  perseverance  of  Sam- 
uel Chase,  a  new  convention  was  held  on  the  28th  of  June, 
and  resolutions  adopted  empowering  their  representatives  to 
concur  with  the  other  colonies,  in  the  proposed  declaration. 
These  were  sent  express  to  Philadelphia,  and  reached  there 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  final  determination  of  the 
question. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  contin- 
ued for  three  days,  and  after  deliberate  discussion,  was  assent- 
ed to  by  all  the  colonies,  except  Delaware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Thomas  M'Kean  and  George  Read  were  the  del- 
egates from  Delaware  present,  and  they  were  divided, 
M'Kean  in  favour  of  the  declaration,  and  Read  against  it. 
The  third  delegate,  Mr.  Rodney,  was  absent  during  the  dis- 
cussion, but  Avas  sent  for  express,  by  his  colleague  M'Kean, 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  He  obeyed  the  call  with  such 
alacrity  as  to  reach  Philadelphia  in  time  to  determine  the 
vote  of  Delaware  on  the  side  of  independence.  His  haste, 
and  the  disordered  condition  in  which  he  appeared  in  con- 
gress to  give  his  vote,  gave  rise  to  the  revolutionary  toast  of 
"  Rodney  in  Boots ;"  which  became  popular  among  the  whigs 
of  the  day. 

Several  delegates  were  present  from  Pennsylvania,  four  of 
whom  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  three  in  its  favour. 
On  the  final  vote,  however,  two  of  the  opponents,  Morris 
and  Dickinson,  withdrew,  and  the  three  affirmative  votes, 
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Franklin,  Wilson,  and  Morton,  formed  a  majority  against 
the  remaining  negatives,  Willing  and  Humphrey,  and  turned 
the  vote  of  the  province. 

These  happy  changes  having  been  effected,  the  declara- 
juiy  4,  I  tion  prepared  by  the  special  committee,  came 
1776.  j  up  (^J^•  flnal  disposition,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
received  the  assent  of  every  colon}-.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  11th  to  prepare  a  declaration,  had  agreed 
to  make  separate  drafts,  in  order  that  all  might  be  com- 
pared together,  and  a  final  declaration  drawn  up  from  them 
by  the  whole  committee.  That  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
chairman,  was  first  read,  and  received  with  such  admiration, 
that  the  other  members  declined  producing  their  own,  and 
unanimously  adopted  it,  with  but  trifling  verbal  alterations. 
On  the  FOURTH,  it  received  the  assent  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, in  congress  assembled  after  a  few  amendments  : — in 
the  following  words: — 

"  A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  ontitle  them,  a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires,  that  they 
should  declare  the  cause  which  compel  them  to  the  sepa- 
ration. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : — that  all  men  aie 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  b_v  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  libert)-, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their-  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence  indeed  will  dictate,  that  2:overuments  long  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ; 
and  accordingly,  all  experien<"e  halh  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
ri^ht  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
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accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guard.!  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufierancc  of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter"their  former  sys- 
tems of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  ol 
Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usur- 
pations ;  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  states  :  to  prove  this,  let  facts  be 
exhibited  to  a  candid  world. 

"He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  ope- 
rations till  his  assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  right 
inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

"  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusu- 
al, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depositories  of  their 
public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

"He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for 
opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  right  of 
the  people. 

"  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolution,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise, — the  state  remaining  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

"  Ho,  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migrations  liither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appro- 
priations of  lands. 

"He  has  obstructed  tlie  administration  of  justice,  by  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

"  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the 
N2 
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(enure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

"  He  ha-!  erected  a  multitude  ol'  new  ollices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  otficer^,  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  substance. 

"He  has  kept  amonsr  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

"  He  has  atfected  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

"  He  ha.«  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

"  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

"  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment 
for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  states : 

"  For  cutting  off  our  trade,  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

"  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

"  For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  ti'ial  by 
jury  : 

"  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences  : 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  tit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  abso- 
lute rule  into  these  colonies  : 

"  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valua- 
ble laws,  and  altering  fundamentall}'  the  forms  of  our  gov- 
ernments : 

"For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  in  power  to  legislate  for  us,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

"He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  complete  the  Avorks  of  ^eath,  desolution  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

"  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
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the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  a#id  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

"  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is,  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts, by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jurisdiction  over  us  ;  we  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here  ;  we  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity  ;  and  we 
have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connexions  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
seperation^and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and 
Independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  ;  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is  and 
ought  to  be  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent statfs,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 

K ledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
onour." 
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Copies  of  this  declaration  were  immediately  transmitted 
to  all  the  states,  and  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
claimed with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Five  days  after 
its  adoption,  the  legislature  of  New  Yorlf,  that  had  not  pre- 
viously acted,  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  reasons  of 
Congress  for  declaring  Independence,  were  "  cogent  and 
unanswerable."  At  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  solemnly 
promulgated  on  the  eighth,  the  artillery  fired  salutes,  the 
bells  rang  a  peal  of  triumph,  and  bonfires  blazed  all  over  the 
city.  At  New  York  it  was  on  the  eleventh,  by  order  of 
General  Washington,  read  to  the  head  of  every  brigade  in 
the  arm}^,  amidst  universal  acclamations.  The  leaden  statue 
of  king  George  the  Third,  that  had  stood  before  the  govern- 
ment house,  was  torn  down,  dragged  through  the  streets, 
and  converted  into  musket-balls.  In  Baltimore  the  like 
enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  populace  marched  an  effigy 
of  the  king  through  the  streets,  and  then  burnt  it.  In  Boston 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  were  made,  of  almost 
delirious  exultation.  Salutes  of  thirteen  guns  were  fired 
fi-om  every  place,  and  by  every  company  that  possessed  the 
means.  All  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  were  collected  together  in  King-street, 
and  the  Declaration  read  from  the  balcony  of  the  State 
House,  amidst  deafening  shouts  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 
The  name  of  King-street  was  changed  to  State-street,  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  evening,  the  royal  emblems  throughout  the 
town,  crowns,  sceptres,  lions,  &c.  were  torn  down  and  burnt 
in  triumph.  In  Virginia  the  like  ardor  prevailed  ;  and  the 
whole  country  hailed  the  Declaration  as  an  act  of  liberation 
from  slavery,  and  a  victory  over  the  institutions  of  despotism. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  these  feelings  than  by  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter,  written  on  the  morning  after  the 
vote  in  favour  of  Independence,  by  John  Jldams,  to  his  wife, 
published  many  years  afterwards.  It  shows  the  warmth  of 
temperament  which  pervaded  the  patriot  bosoms  of  that  day ; 
the  sagacity  with  which  coming  evils  were  foreseen',  and 
courageous  confidence  with  which  they  were  defied. 

"  The  day  is  past.  The  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be 
a  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations, 
as  the  great  Anniversary  Festival.  It  ought  to  be  commem- 
orated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion 
to  God  Almighty.    It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp, 
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shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time 
forward  for  ever. 

"  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  I  am 
not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure, 
that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  declaration,  and  support 
and  defend  these  states.  Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can 
see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory ;  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will 
triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which  I  hope  we 
shall  not." 

It  was  not,  however,  possible,  in  the  nature  of  human 
affairs,  that  so  complete  a  revolution  could  be  made  with 
perfect  unanimity.  Many  individuals,  from  various  reasons 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  mass  of  the. 
people,  and  continued  to  acknowledge  and  adhere  to  British 
authority.  Persons  of  this  description  were  called  Tories 
and  enemies  to  their  country ;  and  were  so  unpopular,  that 
in  many  instances  they  were  illegally  siezed  and  violently 
abused  by  the  people.  Before  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, Congress  had  been  compelled  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  and  pass  resolutions  to  protect  them  from  disturb- 
ances, except  when  taken  in  an  overt-act  of  hostility  to 
American  liberty,  or  under  circumstances  of  strong  pre- 
sumption. The  resolution,  already  alluded  to,  declaring  the 
Americans  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
passed  in  June,  recognised  the  obligation  of  allegiance  to 
the  separate  colonies,  from  all  persons  residing  within  the 
same ;  and  therefore  liable  only  to  the  colonial  tribunals  for 
violations  of  this  duty.  On  the  21th,  these  principles  were 
followed  up  more  specifically  by  a  declaration  that  "  all 
persons  abiding  within  any  of  the  United  Colonies,  and 
deriving  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  said  laws,  and  were  members  of  said  colon3^' 
And  further,  that  all  persons,  members  of  any  colony,  who 
should  levy  war  against  any  of  the  said  colonies,  or  adhere 
to  its  enemies,  " loUhin,  the  same,'^  were  "guilty  of  treason 
against  such  colony."  It  was  further  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  colonies,  to  provide  laws  for  the 
punishment  cf  such  "  treasons.''''  No  more  explicit  avowal 
of  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  individual  colonies,  in 
fact,  before  the  joint  declaration,  could  be  advanced.  After 
the  declaration,  the  states,  or  most  of  them,  on  the  same  or 
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similar  suijgeslions.  confiscatoil  the  ostatos  of  Toiios,  and 
adherents  to  Great  l>rltain,  and  passed  special  laws  indicting 
severe  punishments  on  all  acts  ot"  hostility,  and  the  punish- 
ment ot"  death  tor  treason. 

Tlie  disasters  to  the  arms  of  An\erlca,  which  tollowed  the 
declaration  of  independence,  increaseil  the  number  of  mal- 
contents, and  weakened  the  t'orce  of  the  country.  The  mass 
of  the  inhabitants,  however,  stood  tirm  in  the  cause  ;  and  the 
consistency  and  courajje  o(  Cow^rci^s,  with  the  unequalled 
virtues  of  the  Commander-in-chief",  who  held  the  ilestinies 
of  the  country  in  his  hand  tor  a  louij  and  critical  period, 
sustained  and  inviijorated  the  popidar  determination  to  a 
final  triumph  over  foroiirn  and  domestic  enemies. 

In  its  proper  place,  hereatter,  we  shall  trace  the  history 
of  the  Co/iffthniikm  among  the  colonies,  which  took  its  rise 
out  of  the  new  state  of  separate  sovereignty,  in  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  placed  them.  So  obvious  w'as 
the  necessity  of  some  such  compact,  that  on  the  l"ith  of 
June,  the  next  day  after  that  in  which  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  indejiendence  passed  the  committee  oi'  the  whole, 
Congress  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
digest  a  form  o(  Confederation ;  ami  iMi  the  I'Jth  the  com- 
mittee was  selected,  consisting  of  j\lr.  l^artlett,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Samuel  Adams,  of  INIassachusetts,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island.  Koger  Sherman,  oi'  Connecticut, 
R.  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  John  Dickinson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas  iMKean.  of  Delaware.  JMercer.  of  Mary- 
land. Nelson,  of  Virginia,  Hewes.  of  North  Carolina,  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Crwinnett,  of  Ceorgia.  This 
committee  reported  a  plan  of  Confederacy  on  the  I'ith  of 
July.  After  discussions  and  amendments,  an  amended  drati 
was  reported  late  in  August,  and  the  whole  subject  then  laid 
over  until  April  oi'  the  next  year,  and  was  not  finally  adopted 
vmtil  November,  1777,  under  which  date,  a  review  of  its 
progress  and  details  more  properly  belongs. 
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ClIAl'TKR  VIJI. 

'J'liK  position  of  American  affair.;,  at  tfic  (Jatc  f^f  tfic  fiecla- 
ration  of  \n(\<'[)(:ii(\(tn(i<;,  was  not  cncouraj^in;^.  'J'fif;  n;pul<;f 
of  Clintf>n  frorrj  Cfiarlenton  was  a  j^ailant  action,  fjut  did  not 
f:ountf;rfialancf;  the  reverses  in  Canada.  A  very  powerful 
force  \>y  sea  and  land  was  concentrating^  on  the  city  of  \ew 
Yorfc,  where  the  means  for  defence  were  very  inadequate. 
Admiral  ilowe  joined  his  brother  at  Staten  Island  on  the 
I'>ith  Jiily.  About  the  same  time,  (icncfdl  Clinton  arrived 
with  the  troops  whicli  had  attacked  Charleston,  and  Admiral 
llotham  with  a  stronj^  reinforcement  under  liis  escort.  The 
arrny,  in  a  short  time,  am*;unted  to  ;il,000  of  the  f;est  troops 
in  Europe,  to  whom  several  rej^irnents  of  Hessian  infantry 
were  expectf;d  to  bo  added  ;  rnakinj^  the  a{^;^regate  not  les» 
than  :iO,()00  men. 

To  oppose  these,  the  American  General  had  a  force,  con- 
Kistinj^  chiefly  of  undisciplined  and  badly  provided  militia, 
arnountinf^  in  number  to  about  .seventeen  thousand  men. 
Deducting  for  invalids  and  those  without  means  for  i^o'in'^ 
into  active  service,  the  effective  force,  at  no  time  previous 
to  the  battle  of  f^onr^  Island,  was  {greater  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand. These  were  necessarily  divided  info  detachments  and 
parties  on  New  York,  Lonj^  and  Governor's  Islands,  and 
I'aulus  Hook,  upon  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  city, — a  sjjace  extendinf^  over  fifteen  miles. 

While  waitinf^  for  reinforcements.  Admiral  and  (General 
Howe,  who  were  commissioners  under  the  late  act  of  the 
Hriti.'^^h  parliament,  undertook,  in  their  civil  capacity,  to 
open  nej^otiations  for  a  re-union  between  the  countries.  Thf 
declaration  of  independence  probably  hastened  their  anxiety 
to  improve  what  they  thou;^ht  woiild  be  the  alarms  of  the 
timid,  on  the  first  prornul;^ation  of  so  bold  a  measure. 

In  the  month  of  .lune,  while  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
Loid  Howe  had  issued  circulars  to  the  royal  governors  of 
the  provinces  for  distribution,  explaininj^  the  commission 
with  which  he  and  his  collear^ues  were  c}iar;^ed.  Thes( 
were  to  j^rant  "general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those 
who,  though  they  had  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  wore 
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willing  to  retiiiu  to  tlioir  duly."  Congress,  on  the  receipt 
of  these  and  subst'(]ucnt  documents  ot"  a  like  character,  look 
the  bold  step  of  orilering  them  to  he  published  and  circulated 
for  tho  pu'-pose  of  showing  the  insulting  nature  of  the  powers 
and  the  a)isence  of  all  concession  to  the  rights  that  had  been 
so  strenuously  claimed.  The  reason  assigned  in  ihe  resolu- 
tion for  publication  was,  that  the  good  ])eoplc  of  the  United 
States  "  might  see  the  terms,  with  the  expectation  of  which 
the  insidious  court  of  Great  Britain  had  endeavoured  to 
amuse  and  disarm  them;"  and  that  "the  few,  who  still 
remained  suspended  by  a  hope  founded  either  in  the  justice 
or  moderation  of  their  late  king,  might  now  at  length  be 
convinced  that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  could  save 
its  liberties." 

A  more  direct  attempt  at  negotiation  was  made  on  the 
I  14th,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  brought  a  letter 
I  from  General  Howe,  addressed  simply  to  George 
Washington,  Esq.  without  oilicial  designation.  This  was 
refused,  not,  as  General  Washington  informed  Congress,  upon 
a  mere  point  of  personal  punctilio,  but  because,  in  a  "  pub- 
lic point  of  view,"  it  was  due  to  his  "  country  and  appoint- 
ment," to  insist  upon  respect  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  lorces.  Congress  applauded  his  course, 
and  directed  by  resolution,  that  no  letter  nor  communication 
from  the  enemy  should  be  received  by  any  ollicer  whatever, 
unless  directed  to  him  ])roperly  in  his  otlicial  capacity. 

A  second  letter,  brought  by  Adjutant-general  Patterson, 
addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  Sec."  was  in  like 
manner  declined.  To  the  remark  that  these  et  ccieras  implied 
every  thing,  and  were  not  liable  to  the  previous  objection, 
Washington  replied,  that  they  also  implied  any  thing;  and 
he  should  in  consequence  retuse  to  receive  all  communica- 
tion not  explicitly  acknowledging  his  public  capacity.  Gen. 
Patterson  concluded  a  long  conference,  managed  on  both 
sides  with  great  dignity  and  courtesy,  by  remarking,  that 
the  commissioners  had  "  great  powers,"  and  Avould  be  happy 
to  effect  an  accommodation.  "Their  powers,"  rejoined 
Washington,  "  are  only  to  grant  pardons.  They  who  have 
committed  no  fault,  want  no  pardon."  This  peremptory 
rejection  of  the  views  Avith  which  the  royal  commissioners 
camo  charged,  closed  their  attempts  to  negotiate  upon  the 
ground  of  pardon.  A  correspondence  was  afterwards  opened 
between  the  two  2;enerals,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
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prisoners,  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  proper  direction  was 
scrupulously  given,  according  to  the  claims  made  by  General 
Washington. 

The  British  forces  were  in  the  mean  time  by  no  means 
idle.  On  the  l"2th,  two  of  their  ships  had  forced  their  way 
up  the  Hudson,  and  taken  a  position  near  Tarrytown.  The 
military  in  the  counties  along  the  shore,  were  directed  to 
oppose  them,  under  the  command  of  the  American  General 
CUnlon.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them,  with  some 
American  ships  and  gallies,  but  witjiout  success.  The  con- 
tinual arrival  of  fresh  troops  strengthened  the  invading  force ; 
and  on  the  close  of  the  attempt  at  negotiation,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  bold,  and  it  was  hoped,  final  movement  against 
the  American  position. 

Within  the  camp  of  Washington,  the  difficulties  and 
(embarrassments  were  of  the  most  distressing  and  sometimes 
threatening  nature.  The  militia,  upon  which  he  was  com- 
pf.'Ued  to  rely,  had  not  learnt  the  necessary  habits  of 
military  subordination :  they  were  sometimes  exceedingly 
turbulent,  and  generally  very  ill  provided  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, food  ;  and  for  a  while,  a  feud  of  an  alarming  character, 
laged  between  the  eastern  troops  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
southern  and  middle  troops  on  the  other,  which  required  all 
the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the  general  to  appease.  A  plot 
was  detected,  the  scat  of  which  was  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  for  betraying  the  patriots  to  the  British,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  exertions  of  General  Schuyler.  Dissensions 
sprung  up  between  the  officers,  about  precedence  of  rank; 
and,  to  crown  all  the  evils  of  necessity,  insubordination, 
disaffection,  and  want,  which  afflicted  the  raw  recruits — pes- 
tilence was  added.  The  small-pox  attacked  them  virulently, 
and  before  the  1st  of  August,  one-third  of  the  army  was  on 
the  sick  list.  The  reinforcements  called  for  by  the  general, 
at  the  time,  came  in  slowly  and  with  all  the  same  deficien- 
cies. The  exertions  of  Washington,  aided  by  Congress,  were 
most  persevering,  indefatigable,  and  sagacious.  With  such 
means,  he  contrived  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  for  more  than 
a  month;  and,  for  a  while,  baffled  the  plans  of  a  force  three 
times  his  own  in  magnitude,  of  well  disciplined  an'd  well 
supplied  soldiery.  On  the  22d  of  July,  Congress  authorized 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  rank  for  rank;  at  the  same  time 
recognising  the  right  of  each  state  to  make  exchanges  for 
itself,  of  prisoners  taken  under  its  own  authority :  and  on  the 
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same  day  voted  to  cmity?re  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of  credit. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  resolutions  were  adopted  for  encou- 
raging the  Hessians  and  other  foreigners  in  the  British  ser- 
vice to  desert,  in  the  phrase  adopted,  "to  quit  that  iniquitous 
service." 

Being  in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  English 
forces,  General  Washington  had  been  anxiously  preparing 
for  it  at  every  point,  by  which  it  Vv'as  thought  they  would 
approach.  The  charge  of  the  Am.erican  defences  on  Long 
Island  had  been  given  oiiginally  to  General  Greene,  one  of 
the  best  othcers  in  the  service,  and  v.ho  distinguished  himself 
so  highly  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Upon  his  falling  sick, 
the  command  devolved  upon  General  Sullivan.  The  attack 
which  was  made  on  the  27th,  was  directed  against  the  works 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  General  Greene,  enclosing 
the  village  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  on  the  side  of  Long  Island 
opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  They  extended  from  the 
Wallabout  Bay,  on  the  left,* above  the  city,  across  the  penin- 
sula, to  the  Red  H9ok,  below  the  city,  where  the  passage 
called  the  Narrows  communicates  between  the  Bay  of  New 
York  and  the  ocean.  Within  the  Narrows  lies  Governor's 
Island,  which  was  also  fortified.  The  village  of  Brooklyn, 
lying  within  these  lines,  was  occupied  by  the  American  force 
under  General  Sullivan.  Between  them  and  the  opposite 
parts  of  the  Island,  where  the  enemy  could  land,  was  a  range 
of  hills,  commencing  St  the  Narrows,  and  extending  easteiTy 
for  about  six  miles,  and  terminating  near  Jamaica.  These 
hills  were  thickly  wooded.  Three  roads  passed  through  them, 
accessible  to  soldiery :  one  near  the  Narrows,  a  second  by  the 
village  of  Flatbush,  and  a  third  called  the  Bedford  road. 
Another  road  from  the  south  side  of  the. Island  avoided  the 
hills  entirely,  by  passing  around  the  eastern  extremity,  called 
the  Jamaica  road.  The  passes  through  the  hills  had  been 
carefully  guarded  by  corps  of  eight  hundred  men  each,  and 
Colonel  Miles,  with  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  was  stationed  to 
watch  the  Jamaica  road,  and  keep  open  a  communication 
between  the  passes. 

The  British  forces  had  landed  on  the  22d,  and  on  the 

evening  of  the  26th  of  August,  the  Hessians,  under 

command  of  Gen.  De  Hiester,  occupied  the  village 

of  Flatbush.     This  formed  the  centre  of  the  British  force  in 

the  battle  of  the  next  day.     General  Grant  commanded  the 

left,  towards  the  NaiTOws,  and  General  Clinton,  with  Lords 
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Cornwallis  and  Percy,  led  the  right,  which  was  the  main 
point  of  attack,  along  the  Jamaica  road.  The  British  plan 
was  to  make  brisk  attacks  with  their  left  and  centre,  upop 
the  opposing  American  lines,  to  direct  their  attention  frorr 
the  chief  object,  which  was  to  turn  the  American  left,  and 
take  their  whole  force  in  flank  by  surprise.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded. General  Grant,  who  commanded  the  British  left 
advanced  upon  the  American  forces,  who  instantly  fled; 
and  a  few  of  them  were  with  difficulty  rallied  until  Lord 
Sterling  had  collected  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  whom 
he  made  a  stand,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp.  About 
daylight,  the  Hessians  from  Flatbush  advanced,  simulta- 
neously, with  Gen.  Grant's  division,  and  the  whole  American 
forces  were  soon  hotly  and  resolutely  engaged  with  them. 
General  Washington  had  reinforced  the  troops  at  Brooklyn, 
and  given  the  command  there  to  General  Putnam,  who,  under 
the  persuasion  that  the  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  by 
these  routes,  sent  succors  to  Lord  Sterling  and  Gen.  Sullivan. 

General  Clinton  and  his  force  had  in  the  mean  time  gained 
their  object.  In  the  preceding  night  he  had  marched  for  the 
Jamaica  defile,  and  before  day  surprised  the  Americans, 
who  were  stationed  to  Avait  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
seized  the  pass,  and  having  occupied  the  heights,  descended 
in  the  morning  into  the  plains  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn 
Having  thus  turned  the  American  position  two  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Miles,  he  fell  upon  their 
left,  which  was  engaged  with  the  Hessians,  The  sound  of 
the  cannon  was  the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  this  fatal 
disaster,  and  they  immediately  broke  and  endeavoured  to 
reach  the  camp.  In  this  they  were  intercepted  by  General 
Clinton,  and  driven  back  upon  the  Hessians ;  and  thus 
several  times  they  were  charged  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  finally  hemmed  in  by  the  English  and  Hessians, 
advancing  in  opposite  directions.  Some  regiments,  concen- 
trating themselves,  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  cutting 
Iheir  way  through  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  reached  the 
camp.  The  broken  troops  still  maintained  some  skirmishing 
fights,  along  the  hills  and  ravines,  but  the  American  left  and 
centre  were  totally  routed. 

The  right  under  Lord  Sterling  continued  to  maintain  a 
yesolute  conflict  with  the  British  left,  for  six  hours,  until  the 
victorious  troops  under  Clinton  had  traversed  their  rear  and 
surrounded  them.    A  gallant  charge  was  made  by  Sterling, 
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in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  regiment,  which 
behaved  with  extraordinary  courage,  and  were  nearly  all 
cut  to  pieces.  The  charge  had  nearly  svicceeded  in  routing 
Cornwallis  in  person,  when  overwhelming  succors  arrived, 
and  the  brave  detachment  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  made 
prisoners.  A  retreat  had  been  ordered,  and  this  spirited 
assault  gave  opportunity  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
to  escape.  The  loss  was  however  great;  many  were  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  creek  in  their  rear,  and  not  a  few 
were  stitled  in  the  mud. 

In  the  heat  of  the  action,  Washington  passed  over  to 
Brooklyn,  to  aid  in  rallying  the  soldiers,  but  the  defeat  w^as 
irreparable.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  the  slaughter  of 
his  best  troops,  without  the  possibilit}^  of  saving  them,  or 
remedying  the  disasters  of  the  day.  The  enemy  pursued 
the  routed  Americ'.ns  to  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  but  did  not 
attempt  an  assault.  On  the  nejit  day,  determining  to  carry 
the  w'orks  by  regular  approaches,  ground  was  broke  \\  ithin 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  redoubt.' 

General  Washington  was  anxious  for  an  assault  upon  his 
entrenchments  by  the  British.  The  greater  part  of  his  troops 
had  been  trans'ported  to  the  Island,  and  he  knew  how  much 
better  they  could  be  depended  upon  for  the  repulse  of  an 
assault,  and  the  defence  of  fortifications,  than  for  manoeuvres 
in  the  open  field.  But  he  was  no  less  sensible  that  his  position 
could  not  be  kept  against  a  regular  siege  by  an  enemy  so 
superior  in  numbers,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  mate- 
I'ials  and  tools.  Heavy  rains  continued  to  fall,  and  his  men 
were  without  tents  and  shelter.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  too, 
had  made  movements  indicating  a  design  to  force  a  passage 
up  the  East  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  city  of  New  York.  Had  such  a  plan  succeeded,  the 
situation  of  the  army  would  have  been  desperate.  An  im- 
mediate retreat  from  the  Island  was  thereupon  determined 
on,  and  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th,  with  extraordinary  secrecy  and  celerity,  and  complete 
success.  The  embarcation  commenced  soon  after  dark,  at 
two  points,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  INl'Dougal  and 
Col.  Knox.  The  precise  object  of  the  expedition  was 
carefully  concealed  from  the  troops  themselves  :  and  in  the 
space  of  thirteen  hours,  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  with 
ail  their  field  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  camp  equipage, 
were  conveyed  over  the  East  river  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
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a  river  nearly  a  mile  wide,  without  the  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion of  the  British,  who  were  at  work  not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  distant.  The  commencement  of  the  embar- 
cation  had  been  unpropitious :  the  state  of  the  tide  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  northeast  wind,  made  their  sail-boatb 
useless,  and  the  number  of  row-boats  was  totally  inadequate 
About  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  change  of  tide,  the  v/ino 
changed  to  the  southeast,  which  made  the  communication 
easy  and  rapid.  Very  luckily,  towards  morning,  a  thick  fog, 
an  unus'ual  appearance,  sprung  up  and  covered  the  shores, 
under  the  protection  of  which,  the  retreat  was  carried  on 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  for  some  hours  after  the  dawn 
of  day.  By  a  mistake  in  the  transmission  of  orders,  the 
American  lines  were  totally  evacuated  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  embarcation  was  complete ;  but  the 
British,  though  actually  at  work  at  a  short  distance,  did  not 
perceive  it;  and  General  Mifilin  returned  and  re-occupied 
them  until  every  thing  except  some  heavy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance was  removed,  and  then  got  off  safe  with  his  own 
detachment.  When  the  fog  finally  cleared  off,  the  last  boat- 
load of  the  rear  guard  were  seen  crossing  the  river,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire.    ' 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
retreat,  were  veiy  dispiriting  to  the  American  general,  and 
cast  a  most  gloomy  cloud  over  American  affairs.  The  troops 
lost  confidence  in  themselves  and  distrusted  their  officers. 
They  became  desponding,  intractable — sometimes  almost 
mutinous,  and  deserted  in  great  numbers.  Whole  companies 
and  sometimes  regiments  abandoned  the  army  en  masse. 
General  Washington  became  early  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  city  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  strengthened  him  daily  in  this  belief. 
They  were  making  approaches  by  their  ships  up  both  rivers 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  their  intention  was  to  assault 
the  lines,  or  to  land  at  Kingsbridge,  where  the  island  of 
New  York  is  connected  with  the  main  land,  and  thus  en- 
close the  Americans.  To  guard  against  the  imminent  danger, 
the  stores,  not  of  pressing  necessity,  were  removed  to  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  beyond  Kingsbridge,  and  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  New  York ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  I 
of  the  retreat.  A  majority  decided  against  that  |  ^^ '  ' 
measure,  and  voted  to  carry  on  a  war  of  posts,  in  order,  if 
03 
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possible,  to  detain  the  enemy  durinp^  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign,  in  the  struggle  to  possess  York  Island.  The  ques- 
tion was  seriously  agitated, whether,  if  compelled  to  abandon 
the  city,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  burn  it,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  all  advantage  in  possessing  it.  On  the 
I2th,  a  second  council  of  war  determined  in  favour  of  im 
mediate  evacuation.  This  was  hastened  by  the  landing  of  a 
considerable  force  at  Kipp's  Bay,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
and  a  defeat  which  the  Americans  sustained  there. 

General  Howe  landed  a  detachment,  under  cover  of  seve- 
ral men-of-war,  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  Island,  on  the 
15th  September,  about  three  miles  above  the  city,  between 
South  Bay  and  Kipp's  Bay.  Works  had  been  erected  to  oppose 
them,  and  troops  stationed  there  sufficient  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing, until  reinforcements  could  arrive  ;  but  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  British,  the  works  were  shamefully  abandoned 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  gun  in  defence.  Two  brigades 
had  been  sent  to  support  them  ;  and  Washington  followed  in 
person,  to  retrieve  the  disasters  and  animate  the  troops.  His 
efforts  were  in  vain — he  met  the  whole  party  in  precipitate 
and  cowardly  flight  from  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
enemy;  and  neither  exhortations,  entreaties,  menaces,  nor 
violence,  could  induce  them  to  rally.  He  threatened  and 
expostulated  ;  and,  with  an  excitement  unusual  in  his  steady 
and  well- tempered  mind,  attempted  to  cut  down  some  of  the 
most  eager  in  flight;  and  finally,  losing  his  self-possession, 
hazarded  his  own  person  in  front  of  the  pursuing  enemy, 
and  was  scarcely  restrained  from  rashly  throwing  away  his 
own  life  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  check  the  dastardly  flight 
of  his  soldiers.  He  was  led  unwillingly  off  of  the  field  by 
his  aids  and  confidential  friends,  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
On  this  only  occasion,  in  his  whole  public  career,  did  he 
^ufFer  his  feelings  to  overcome  the  firmness  of  his  temper. 

In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
was  made  in  haste.  It  was  accomplished  with  little  loss  of 
men ;  but  most  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  some  stores  were 
I  unavoidably  left  behind,  and  the  city  was  immc- 
I  diately  occupied  by  General  Howe.  The  forces 
which  had  retreated  from  Kipp's  Bay,  took  up  their  position 
at  HarliEm,  where  the  rear  guard,  under  General  Putnam, 
joined  them,  from  the  city,  having  eluded  the  British  by 
avoiding  the  main  road,  and  directing  their  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  North  river.  The  new  British  position  extended 
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across  the  island,  at  Bloomingdale,  about  five  miles  north  of 
the  city.  The  encampment  was  flanked  on  each  extreme 
by  the  North  and  East  rivers,  and  covered  by  ships  of  wa" 
The  Americans  were  posted  in  their  greatest  strength  at 
Kingsbrido-e,  which  secured  tlieir  communications  w^ith  the 
country.  M'Gowan's  Pass  and  Morris  Heights  were  alsc 
fortified ;  and  a  camp  fortified  and  garrisoned  at  Harljen 
Heights,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
after  the  retreat  from  New  York,  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  advanced  parties  of  the  armies,  in  which  the  Ame 
ricans  behaved  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gained  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  enemy.  The  troops  engaged  were  rangers 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Knov»^lton,  of  Connecticut, 
and  three  Virginia  companies  under  IMajor  Leitch.  Both  of 
these  officers  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but  their  soldiers  gal- 
lantly continued  the  attack,  and  drove  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  from  their  position,  with  considerable  loss.  The 
benefit  of  this  affair  was  great  in  inspiriting  the  army,  and 
reviving  their  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  royal  commissioners.  Admiral  and  General  How( 
foiled  in  their  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  authoritie: 
of  the  new  States,  commenced  addressing  themselves  directl} 
to  the  people,  promising  in  behalf  of  the  king,  a  revisioi. 
of  all  the  regulations  in  trade,  and  a  general  reconside 
ration  of  all  acts  by  which  the  Americans  might  think 
themselves  aggrieved.  Under  two  successive  proclamations 
of  this  kind,  a  number  of  timid  citizens  of  New  York, 
impelled  perhaps  by  the  gloomy  state  of  the  affairs  of 
Independence,  signed  declarations  of  allegiance,  and  pre- 
sented petitions  praying  to  be  received  into  his  majesty's 
peace  and  protection.  Congress,  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
established  an  American  Oath  of  Allegiance,  requiring  of 
every  officer  to  acknowledge  the  thirteen  United  States  as 
"free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  and  to  abjure  all 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain." 
Other  royal  proclamations  followed,  charging  and  command- 
ing all  persons  assembled  in  arms  against  his  majesty's 
government  to  disperse,  and  return  to  their  dwellings;  and 
ordering  all  conventions  and  congresses  to  desist  from  their 
treasonable  proceedings,  and  relinquish  their  "  usurped  au- 
thority." Full  pardons  were  promised  to  all  who  should 
subscribe  the  declaration  of  allegiance  within  thirty  da)''s, 
under  advantage  of  which  manv  Americans,  in  the  imme- 
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cllate  vicinity  of  the  British  troops,  and  amontj  them  Galloway 
and  Allen,  who  were  members  of  congress  in  1771,  abandoned 
their  country  and  joined  the  British  standard.  Counter  proc- 
lamations were  Issueil  by  AVashlngton,  under  the  directions 
of  Congress,  granting  liberty  to  those  who  preferred  "the 
interest  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  o(  their  country,"  to  withdraw  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  but  demanding  the  surrender  of  all  l?rltlsh  protections 
within  tlilrty  days,  at  head  quarters,  under  penalty  of  being 
considered  ''common  enemies  of  the  American  states." 

The  line  was  most  rigidly  drawn  between  the  friends  and 
epemies  of  Independence:  and  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Commander-in-chief  grew  more  resolute  as 
Mie  war  grew  more  adverse. 

The  two  armies  continued  without  change  of  position  for 
.some  weeks  :  from  the  loth  of  September,  when  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  till  the  middle  of  October.  The  ardu- 
ous and  embarrassing  duties  of  the  field  were  not  the 
most  trying  of  the  ditlicultles  which  engaged  the  time  and 
attention  of  Washington.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the 
ai'mv,  which  was  constantly  on  the  point  of  dissolution  from 
defect  of  organization,  and  want  of  almost  every  necessary. 
was  a  distressing  subject  of  representation  to  Congress  in  his 
daily  letters  and  remonstrances.  The  time  for  which  enlist- 
ments had  been  made,  was  rapidly  passing,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  camjiaign  had  discouraged  many  even  of  the 
most  ardent.  The  imprudence  with  which  Congress  had 
relied  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  to  re-fill  the  ranks  at 
short  periods,  combined  with  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  end 
to  the  conllict, — an  expectation  which  was  now  weakened  if 
not  totally  destroyed, — had  left  them  the  prospect  of  being 
deserted  by  the  army  precisely  at  the  moment  when  ailalrs 
were  most  gloomv,  and  a  united  effort  was  most  necessary. 
The  mischiefs  of  this  temjiorizlng  plan  at  last  forced  the  con- 
viction upon  Congress,  that  the  cause  of  American  liberty 
must  be  despaired  of  unless  a  permanent  force  could  be 
depended  upon,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  At  last,  on  the  IGth 
of  September,  they  passed  a  resolution  lor  the  formation  of  a 
regular  army,  to  be  enlisted  to  serve  during  the  war.  This 
was  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  engagements  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  The  inadequacy  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments,  which  had  formed  an  anxious  subject  of 
representation  by  ^Vashington,  was  taken  into  consideration, 
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and  a  scale  adopted  more  likely  to  give  the  service  an  honor- 
able and  efficient  character.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  to 
privates  and  non-comnriissioned  officers  was  agreed  upon; 
and  grants  of  land  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  out  the 
whole  enlistment,  promised  in  the  following  proportions: — • 
Five  hundred  acres  to  a  Colonel;  four  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel;  four  hundred  to  a  Major;  three  hun- 
dred to  a  Captain  ;  two  hundred  to  a  Lieutenant;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  an  Ensign  ;  and  one  hundred  to  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  The  appointment  of  all, 
except  general  officers,  and  the  filling  of  vacancies  was  left 
to  the  state  governments.  Each  state  was  to  provide  arms, 
and  clothing,  and  every  necessary  for  its  quota,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  army  was  to  consist 
of  eighty-eight  battalions,  furnished  thus: — New  Hamp- 
shire, three  battalions ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  fifteen ;  Rhode 
Lsland,  two;  Connecticut,  eight;  New  York,  four;  New 
Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  twelve ;  Delaware,  one  ;  Mary- 
land, eight;  Virginia,  fifteen;  North  Carolina,  nine;  South 
Carolina,  six  ;.  Georgia,  one. 

These  vigorous  measures  were,  in  the  end,  of  material 
advantage  ;  but  the  effect  could  not  be  immediate.  They 
were  not  adopted  till  late  in  the  year,  and  in  the  interval 
the  deepest  distress  prevailed  in  every  department  of  public 
service.  The  winter  was  approaching,  and  the  few  necessaries 
and  clothing  of  the  soldiery  w'ere  not  only  meager  in  quantity 
and  kind,  but  totally  unfitted  for  the  rigors  of  the  season. 

The  dignity  and  firmness  of  Congress,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  was  equally  sustained  in  a  contemporary  cor 
respondence  with  Lord  How'e,  on  the  subject  of  an  accommo 
dation  of  the  difficulties,  opened  by  him  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  General  Sullivan,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  paroled  by  the  British  general,  and  entrusted 
with  a  verbal  message  to  Congress  to  the  effect,  that  he 
could  not  treat  with  them  in  that  character  then  ;  that  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  come  to  some  accommodation  speedily, 
while,  as  yet,  no  decisive  advantage  had  been  gained  by 
either  party,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  either  had  been 
conquered  into  acquiescence  or  submission ;  that  he  would 
hold  a  conference  with  any  of  their  members  as  private  gen- 
tlemen ;  that  he  was,  with  the  admiral,  fully  authorized  to 
settle  all  differences  in  an  honorable  manner;  that,  were  they 
to  treat,  many  things  which  the  Americans  had  not  yet  asked, 
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might  and  ought  to  be  granted ;  and  if  upon  a  conference 
there  appeared  any  probable  ground  of  accommodation,  that 
the  authority  of  Congress -would  be  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  render  the  treaty  complete.  General  Sullivan  communicated 
this  message  to  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  was 
directed  to  reduce  it  to  writing.  At  the  same  lime,  tidings 
of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  and  the  retreat  of  the 
arrfiy  were  officially  communicated:  but  Congress  stood  fast 
^  J.  I  in  their  determination.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
j  directed  General  Sullivan  to  communicate  to  Lord 
Howe  their  reply — that  "  Congress,  being  the  representatives 
of  the  free  and  independent  states  of  America,  they  cannot 
with  propriety  send  any  of  their  members  to  confer  with  his 
lordship  in  their  private  characters ;  but  that,  ever  desirous 
of  establishing  a  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send  a 
committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  autho- 
rity to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by  Congress,  for  that 
purpose,  in  behalf  of  America,  and  v>'hat  that  authority  is ; 
and  to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make 
concerning  the  same." 

Doctor  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge, 
were  appointed  the  commissioners,  and  they  accordingly 
met  Lord  Howe  by  appointment,  at  Staten  Island,  a  few 
days  after.  The  conference  was  conducted  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  dignity  by  both  parties,  and 
ended,  as  was  expected,  by  the  American  envoys,  without 
any  approach  to  an  accommodation.  In  their  report  to  Con- 
gress they  stated,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  his  lordship's 
commission  contained  any  other  authority  than  that  contain- 
ed in  the  act  of  parliament,  which  was  merely  a  power  to 
grant  pardons  and  offer  amnesty  on  submission.  They 
concluded  with  expressing  the  opinion,  that  "  any  expecta- 
tion from  the  effort  of  such  a  power  would  have  been  too 
uncertain  and  precarious  to  be  relied  upon  by  America,  even 
had  she  continued  in  her  state  of  dependence."  Howe  put  an 
end  to  the  conference  by  expressing  a  regard  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  extreme  pain  he  should  suffer,  in  being  compel-" 
led  to  inflict  upon  them  the  calamities  of  war.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin replied  by  thanking  him  for  his  civility,  and  promising  him 
in  return,  "  that  the  Americans  would  show  their  gratitude 
by  endeavoring  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  pain 
he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by  exerting  their  utmost 
abilities  to  take  good  care  of  themselves."  Congress  approved 
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of  the  conduct  and  language  of  their  delegates ;  and  the 
issue  of  the  conference,  was  beneficial  to  the  general  cause. 
The  firmness  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  was  tried  and 
found  immovable.  The  final  concessions  of  the  British 
were  made,  and  instantly  rejected,  as  totally  inadequate  to 
the  universal  demands  of  the  country  in  the  most  disheart- 
ening circumstances.  The  magnanimous  determination,  not 
to  negotiate  for  worse  terms  after  defeat,  than  had  been  de- 
manded before  the  battle,  raised  the  moral  character  of  the 
contest  and  of  the  actors,  and  infused  a  loftier  spirit  into 
the  public  councils. 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  military  affairs  of  the  States 
assumed  a  still  more  gloomy  aspect,  from  the  increase  of 
the  British  force,  by  the  arrival  of  the  additional  Hessian 
regiments.  The  army  of  Howe  then  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men,  and  he  soon  after  resolved  upon  more 
active  measures  to  compel  the  Americans  to  abandon  their 
fortified  camp.  He  prudently  determined  not  to  try  an  as- 
sault upon  their  position  ;  but  having  by  means  of  his  fleet, 
and  his  great  superiority  in  numbers,  the  command  of  both 
rivers,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  transporting  part  of  his  army 
above  Kingsbridge  and  forming  an  encampment  in  the 
rear  of  the  American  lines.  Had  this  plan  succeeded,  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  completely  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  country,  and  forced  to  fight  a  general 
battle  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  Having  fortified  Gow- 
an's  hill,  and  left  a  strong  force,  consisting  of  English  and 
Hessian  troops,  under  the  comman<3  of  Lord  Percy,  for  the 
defence  of  New  York,  Howe  dispatched  three  frigates  up  the 
North  river,  to  interrupt  the  American  communications  with 
New  Jersey.  They  forced  their  way  without  much  injury, 
past  the  American  forts  Lee  and  Washington,  and  without  im- 
pediment from  the  cheveaux-de-frise  that  had  been  sunk  in  the 
river.  The  great  body  of  his  troops  were  then  embarked  in  flat 
bottom  boats,  on  the  East  river,  and  passing  throug-h 
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•Hurlgate  were  landed  at  Throgg's  Neck,  in  West- 
chester county,  near  the  village  of  Westchester.  He  delayed 
there  till  the  18th,  in  recruiting  his  troops,  and  repairing  the 
roads  and  bridges,  which  had  been  broken  up  b}'  the  Americans. 
This  movement  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  position 
of  the  American  army.  General  Lee  had  arrived  in  the  camp, 
and  at  a  council  of  Avar,  held  on  the  16th,  he  urged  the  evac- 
uation of  the  whole  island  at  once,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
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army  to  Westchester.  Lee  also  advised  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  Washington  was  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion  ;  but  the  advice  of  General  Greene  prevailed,  and  it 
was  determined  to  leave  that  garrison,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  to  withstand  and  retard  the  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  aid,  in  conjunction  with  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
Jersey  side,  in  keeping  the  navigation  of  the  river  open  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  With  the  exception  of  these 
forts,  the  whole  force  Avas  accordingly  withdrawn  from  the 
island  of  New  York,  and  extended  along  the  North  river, 
towards  White  Plains,  its  left  always  reaching  beyond  the 
British  right.  During  this  change,  Washington  continually 
presented  a  front  to  the  enemy,  who  had  commenced  their 
advance  towards  New  Rochelle,  on  the  18th,  thus  protecting 
his  rear,  along  which  the  sick,  the  baggage,  cannon,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  were  transported  in  comparative  safety. 
His  line  then  presented  a  chain  of  small,  entrenched  and 
unconnected  camps,  occupying  successively  every  height 
and  rising  ground,  from  Valentine's  Hill,  about  a  mile  from 
Kingsbridge,  on  the  right,  extending  almost  to  White  Plains 
on  the  left. 

Numerous  skirmishes  took  place,  between  small  parties  of 
the  troops,  until  the  25th,  on  which  day  General  Howe 
advanced  his  whole  force,  taking  a  strong  position  on 
the  river  Bronx,  and  made  demonstrations  of  a 
design  to  attack  the  American  camp.  He  threw 
forward  a  large  corps  of  JEnglish  and  Hessians  under  Gene- 
ral Leslie,  and  Colonels  Donop,  and  Rahl,  to  drive  a  force 
of  sixteen  hundred  men  under  General  McDougal,  from  a 
commanding  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  thus  open  a  way  for  an  assault  on  the  centre  and  right 
of  the  main  body.  The  defence  was  maintained  with  great 
spirit,  but  finally  the  American  were  overpowered  and  driven 
in  with  great  loss.  The  day  was  however  so  far  spent  in 
the  struggle,  that  General  Howe  could  not  follow  up  the 
attack.  He  kept  his  army  under  arms  in  front  of  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  ready  to  renew  the  fight  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  night  Washington  changed  his  front,  his  left  keep- 
ing their  post,  while  the  right  fell  back,  and  entrenched 
themselves  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  a  position  too  strong  to  be 
assailed.  The  British  general  thought  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  a  reinforcement  from  New  York,  before  he  prosecuted 
his  march,  and  drew  off  his  forces  towards  Dobb's  Ferry. 
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A  heavy  rain  which  fell  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  further 
postponed  his  designs.  On  the  first  of  November,  he  had 
made  his  preparations  for  an  attack,  aiming  evidently  to 
secure  the  high  grounds  in  the  American  rear.  But 
the  night  previous,  Washington,  who  had  anticipated  this 
movement,  secured  his  baggage  and  stores,  and  suddenly 
changed  his  camp  again,  taking  up  a  very  strong  ground  at 
North  Castle,  about  five  miles  from  White  Plains.  On  ihe 
following  morning  the  English  took  possession  of  the  Amer- 
ican camp  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  force  the  Amiericans 
to  fight  a  general  battle,  except  upon  the  most  unequal  terms, 
General  Howe,  a  few  days  afterwards,  discontinued  his  pur- 
suit, and  turned  his  forces  against  the  fortressess  still  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York.  The  principal  of  these  was  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  North  river,  against  which  the  first 
efforts  were  directed.  The  fate  of  this  post  was  looked  to 
with  great  anxiety  by  General  Washington.  To  General 
Greene,  to  whom  the  command  of  that  portion  of  the  army 
had  been  committed,  he  gave  discretionary  powers,  advising 
him  to  evacuate  the  fort  in  case  he  should  find  it  not  in  a 
situation  to  sustain  an  assault.  Greene  thought  the  fort  tena- 
ble, and  retreat  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  to  Fort  Lee, 
practicable,  in  case  of  extremity,  and  determined  to  sustain 
the  attack.  The  anxiety  of  Washington  increased,  and  leav- 
ing General  Lee  in  command  of  the  eastern  militia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  securing  the  strong  positions 
at  Peekskill  and  on  Croton  river,  he  crossed  to  New  Jersey 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  went  to  join  the  camp 
of  General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee.  He  called  upon  the  gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  to  hold  the  militia  in  readiness,  and 
directed  the  removal  of  the  stores  and  heavy  baggage  to  a 
safe  distance.  These  precautions  were  hardly  taken,  before 
the  English  army  was  concentrated  towards  the  fort,  and  on 
the  15th,  it  was  invested,  and  the  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Magaw,  summoned  to  surrender.  On  his 
refusal,  with  a  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  | 
resist  to  the  "last  extremity,  the  besiegers  proceed-  j 
ed  to  the  assault  in  four  divisions.  The  first  in  the  north  was 
commanded  by  General  Kniphausen,  and  was  composed  of 
Hessians  ;  the  second,  on  the  eastern  side,  was  made  by 
two  battalions  of  guards,  supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
a  body  of  grenadiers  and  the  thirty-third  regiment.     These 
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two  parties  crossed  Hccrleni  creek,  in  boats,  and  landed  on 
the  American  ri|;ht.  The  third  attack,  meant  as  a  feint,  was 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stirling;,  witli  the  forty 
second.  The  fourth  division  was  under  Lord  Percy,  with 
his  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  the  island.  Each  party 
was  supi)orted  by  a  i)owerful  and  well  served  artillery. 

Soon  after  daybreak  the  next  morninj:;  the  fh'ing  com- 
menced, and  continued  during;  a  great  part  of  the  day.  The 
Hessian  division,  moving  down  from  Kingsbridge,  penetrated 
in  two  columns,  the  fust  of  which  ascended  the  hill  circuit- 
ously,  and  having  forced  the  American  outworks,  formed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  (he  covered  way  in  front.  The 
other  column  climbed  the  hill  in  a  direct  line,  through  a  wood, 
occupied  by  Colonel  Rawling's  regiment  of  rillemcn,  and 
after  hard  lighting  and  some  severe  repulses,  drove  in  the 
American  defenders  into  the  fort.  Lord  Percy  assaulted 
the  works  on  the  south,  and  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
first  line  of  defence,  the  third  division  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  landing  against  a  heavy  cannonading,  and  pene- 
trated with  great  dilliculty  against  an  obstinate  defence,  into 
the  second  line,  thus  intercepting  the  American  force,  and 
making  numerous  jirisoncrs.  On  all  sides  the  American  out- 
works were  forced,  and  the  whole  garrison  driven  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  or  under  the  guns.  The  British  general 
again  summoned  Colonel  IMagaw  to  surrender.  Finding  the 
post  no  longer  tenable  against  such  a  superior  force,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  and  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  and  gave 
up  the  Fort.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  stated  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  oifical  account  at  2000.  The  British  account 
made  it  '2G00.  The  dilFerence  is  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  Washington  only  included  the  regular  troops. 
Much  censure  was  cast  upon  the  Commandant  for  his  mode 
of  defence,  and  his  precipitation  in  yielding.  Notice  was 
sent  him  by  \Vashington  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when 
measures  would  be  taken  to  bring  him  olf,  but  the  negotia- 
tions had  proceeded  too  far  to  allow  of  retracting,  had  the 
situation  of  the  garrison  rendered  it  possible.  The  Ameri- 
can general  has  also  been  censured,  for  not  ordering  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Fort,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  rendered  useless 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  above  by  the  enemy. 
The  error  in  Washington  was  not  in  misunderstanding  the 
proper  military  movements,  but  in  allowing  his  own  judg- 
ment to  be  overruled  by  others.     He  was  opposed   to   the 
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plan  of  maintaining^  the  foil,  recommended  to  the  council  of 
war,  and  carried  by  Greene,  but  yielded  to  the  majority. 

The  immediate  abandonment  of  Fort  Lee  became  neces- 
sary, and  orders  were  issued  for  the  removal  of  the  stores  and 
ammunition.  But  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the  river  above 
so  promptly  with  a  large  force  amounting  to  GOOO  I 
men,  that  an  instant  retreat  was  ordered,  with  the  j  ^  *"^' 
loss  of  stores,  ammunition,  tents,  and  camp  equipage,  to  a 
very  large  amount.  The  Americans  retired  precipitately 
behind  the  Hackensack  river,  with  daily  diminishing  forces. 
The  losses  at  Forts  Washingloh  and  Lee  had  had  a  most 
disheartening  effect,  and  the  troops  deserted  or  abandoned 
their  commander,  in  large  numbers  daily.  Not  more  than 
three  thousand  could  be  mustered  on  commencing  the  re- 
treat through  Jersey,  and  they  were  miserably  clothed,  des- 
titute of  provisions,  pay,  tents,  ammunition,  and  of  the  greater 
number  the  term  of  service  was  nearly  up,  and  no  persua- 
sions could  prevail  upon  them  to  re-enlist.  The  troops  of 
the  Northern  army  under  General  Schuyler  were  ordered  to 
join,  but  the  term  of  service  expired  before  they  reached 
the  encampment,  and  few  remained.  Earnest  calls  were 
made  on  the  States  for  quotas  of  militia,  but  ineffectually. 
General  Armstrong  was  dispatched  to  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, General  Mifflin  to  Philadelphia,  and  Colonel  Read  to 
the  interior  of  New  Jersey,  to  procure  reinforcements,  and  per- 
emptory and  repeated  orders  were  dispatched  to  Gen.  Lee, 
who  had  been  left  in  New  York,  to  cross  the  Hudson  and 
join  Washington  with  his  troops.  He  delayed  obeying,  and 
at  last,  after  entering  New  Jersey,  carelessly  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  a  distance  from  his  soldiers,  he  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British  dragoons.  This  how- 
ever did  not  take  place  till  the  13th  of  December,  after 
Washington  had  crossed  the  Delaw^are,  where  General  Sulli- 
van led  the  detachment  to  join  the  Commander-in-chief 

The  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  was  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  v/ar.  A 
scanty,  destitute,  desponding  and  diminishing  force,  scarcely 
amounting  to  three  thousand  at  the  highest,  was  pushed  by 
a  triumphant,  well  disciplined,  and  abundantly  supplied 
army  of  thirty  thousand.  As  the  British  advanced,  the  Ameri- 
cans retreated  towards  the  Delaware,  occasionally  making 
a  stand  to  show  a  front  to  the  enemy  and  retard  his  advance. 
It  frequently  happened,  that  as  the  rear  of  the   Americans 
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left  a  village  on  one  side,  the  advance  guard  of  the  British 
entered  it  at  the  other.  The  last  proclamation  of  the  Howes 
appeared  during  this  gloomy  retreat,  and  produced  consid- 
erable defection  on  the  line  of  march.  To  add  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  American  general,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Monmouth  count}^  which  required  the  aid  of  a  party 
of  his  troops  to  repress  it.  The  only  encouraging  circum- 
stance, in  the  distressing  time,  was  the  arrival  of  some  rein- 
forcements from  Philadelphia,  with  which  he  kept  the  Brit- 
ish in  check  for  a  short  time,  and  pressed  forward  upon 
Princeton,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  conveying  his  sick, 
stores,  and  baggage,  such  as  were  left  him,  across  the  Dela- 
ware- 
Affairs  prospered  no  better  with  the  Americans  in  other 
quarters. 

On  the  very  day  that  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware, 
General  Chnton,  with  two  brigades  of  British  and  two  of 
Hessian  troops,  an<l  the  squadron  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  took 
possession  of  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  and  blockaded  Com- 
modore Hopkins,  with  his  squadron  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vateers, in  Providence.  The  chief  object  of  this  movement 
was  to  prevent  the  New  England  states  from  reinforcing 
Washington.  It  had  that  effect — six  thousand  troops 
under  General  Lincoln,  which  were  already  on  the  march, 
were  detained  to  watch  the  enemy  at  home.'  Another  ob- 
ject was  to  interrupt  the  privateering  business  ;  this  also  was 
effected.  But  such  inconsiderable  objects  were  purchased 
too  dearly.  From  three  to  five  thousand  of  the  best  British 
troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity  for  nearly  three  years. 
By  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  were  disturbed,  and  on  the  l-^th  of  December  they 
adjourned  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  where  the}-  met 
on  the  20th.  Before  their  adjournment  they  vested  General 
Washington  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  "  to  order  and 
direct  all  things  relating  to  the  department,  and  to  the  opera- 
tions of  war."  They  especially  authorized  him  to  levy  six- 
teen additional  battalions  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
artillery,  three  thousand  light-horse,  and  a  corps  of  engineers, 
to  appoint  otlicers,  establish  their  pay,  to  call  the  militia 
into  service,  and,  in  short,  gave  to  him  the  absolute  direction 
of  military  affairs  for  six  months.  The  other  proceedings  of 
Con^gress,  will  be  noticed  after  bringing  up  to  this  date,  th*? 
military  events  of  the  Northern   frontier,  where  the  British 
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General  Carleton  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  expel- 
led the  Americans  under  Arnold  from  Canada,  and  driven 
them  into  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain. 

General  Gates,  who  assumed  the    command,  fortified  the 
post,  and  garrisoned  it  with  about  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  command  of  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  from  that  point  to  New  York, 
a  chain  of  British  communications  would  effectually  sepa- 
rate the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  enable  the  royai 
troops  to  overrun  either  at  pleasure,  without  the  possibility 
of  their  co-operating  for  defence.  The  evacuation  of  Crown 
Point  by  the  main  body,  leaving  only  a  garrison  there,  and 
the  selection  of  Ticonderoga  as  the  point  upon  which  to  fall 
back,  had  been  disapproved  of  by  several  American  officers, 
and  did  not  meet  with  Washington's  approbation.  In  con- 
formity with  the  design  of  maintainiiig  the  naval  superiority 
on  the  Lake,  General  Gates  with  vast  labor  collected  a  fleet 
of  sixteen  vessels,  consisting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners, 
one  cutter,  three  gallies  and  eight  barges  or  gondolas,  the 
whole  carrying  fifty-six  guns,  eighty-six  swivels,  and  four 
hundred  men.  The  command  was  given  to  Colonel  Arnold. 
The  plans  of  the  British  were  no  less  energetically  pursued,  and 
their  means  were  more  ample  than  those  of  the  Americans. 
They  did  not  pursue  the  Americans  beyond  Crown  Point, 
but  bent  all  their  efforts  to  acquire  such  a  preponderance  of 
naval  force,  that  they  could  drive  them  at  once  from  their 
positions,  force  their  way  to  Albany,  and  form  a  complete 
junction  with  Lord  Howe's  army  at  New  York.  In  less 
than  three  months  a  powerful  fleet  was  constructed  and 
equipped.  The  materials  for  some  of  the  largest  vessels  were 
brought  from  England,  and  time  and  great  labour  were 
required  to  put  them  into  a  state  for  use.  Gondolas,  boats 
and  batteaux,  and  vessels  of  larger  size,  containing  materi- 
als, muniments,  and  stores,  were  dragged  up  the  rapids,  and 
about  the  first  of  October,  a  large  British  squadron  I 
was  afloat  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  consisted  of  the  | 
Inflexible,  a  ship  carrying  eighteen  twelves,  two  schooners, 
the  Carlton  and  the  Maria,  carrying  twelve  and  fourteen 
guns,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  carrying  twelve  guns  besides 
howitzers,  a  gondola  carrying  seven  nine  pounders,  twenty 
gunboats  carrying  each  a  brass  field  piece,  from  nine  to 
twenty-four  pounders ;  some  large  boats  acting  as  tenders, 
with  each  a  carriage  gun,  and  a  large  number  of  small  vessels 
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prepared  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  and  stores.  This 
fleet  was  navigated  by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen;  of 
whom  two  hundred  were  volunteers  from  the  transports  ;  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Pringle,  an  experienced  and  gallant 
officer;  and  the  guns  were  served  by  detachments  from  the 
artillery  corps. 

The  American  force  was  inferior  in  number,  but  could 
not  avoid  an  action,  which  commenced  under  favorable 
circumstances  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  wind 
was  unfavorable  to  the  British,  and  the  Inflexible 
and  other  vessels  of  force  could  not  be  brought  into  action. 
The  combat  was  thus  rendered  more  equal,  and  continued 
with  great  fierceness  for  four  hours.  The  principal  damage 
to  the  Americans  was  the  loss  of  a  schooner  and  a  gondola 
Two  of  the  British  gondolas  were  sunk,  one  blown  up,  and 
the  rest  suffered  severely.  The  commander  finding  it 
impossible  to  bring  his  whole  strength  advantageously  into 
action,  drew  off  his  vessels  at  night,  preparing  to  make  a 
general  attack  the  next  day,  if  the  wind  should  prove  more 
favorable.  Arnold,  during  the  night,  which  was  dark  and 
foggy,  by  a  bold  and  well  executed  manoeuvre,  run  through 
the  enemy's  line,  and  by  morning  had  escaped,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  out.  of  sight.  The  wind  freshened  in  that  direc- 
tion and  Captain  Pringle  made  sail  with  all  speed,  and  after 
several  days'  chase,  overtook  the  Americans  before  they  had 
reached  Crown  Point,  and  brought  them  to  action  again. 
Some  of  the  American  vessels,  by  superiority  of  sailing 
escaped  to  Ticonderoga,  but  two  gallies  and  five  gondolas 
maintained  the  fight  with  an  intrepidity  approaching  to 
desperation.  One  of  the  gallies  having  struck,  Arnold 
conceived  a  gallant  movement,  and  carried  it  into  execution 
with  singular  courage,  promptness  and  address.  Deter- 
mined that  the  enemy  should  not  possess  his  vessels,  nor 
capture  the  crews,  he  run  his  galley,  followed  by  the  gon- 
dolas, on  shore,  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  land  the  men, 
and  blow  up  the  vessels.  The  enterprise  was  perilous,  but 
was  completely  successful.  Paying  a  romantic  attention  to  a 
point  of  honor,  he  resolved  not.to  strike  his  flag,  nor  permit 
it  to  be  struck,  by  the  British,  and  never  abandoned  his 
galley  till  she  was  completely  in  flames.  With  the  remnant 
of  his  force  he  reached  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  was  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy,  and  the  American  naval  force 
having  been  reduced   to  two  gallies,  two  schooners,  one 
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eloop,  and  a  gondola,  the  British  were  undisputed  masters 
of  the  Lake.  A  change  in  the  wind  prevented  their  advance 
to  the  works  at  Ticonderoga,  for  eight  days,  which  interval 
was  busily  employed  by  Generals  Gates  and  Schuyler  in 
strengthening  the  defences.  Having  taken  possession  of 
Crown  Point,  General  Carleton  advanced  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
and  put  his  land  forces  in  motion  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake, 
apparently  with  a  view  of  besieging  the  post.  The  garrison 
were  deficient  in  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  by  no  means 
in  a  condition  to  resist  a  vigorous  siege  by  a  superior  force, 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  happily  these  circumstances 
were  unknown  in  their  full  extent  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
works,  induced  General  Carleton,  after  reconnoitering  them, 
to  re-embark  his  army  and  return  to  Canada,  where  he  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

When  the  commanders  were  assured  that  there  Avas  no 
danger  of  any  further  attack  from  the  Canada  side,  they 
despatched  a  large  reinforcement  to  General  Washing- 
ton, then  retreating  before  Lords  Howe  and  Cornwallis, 
through  the  Jerseys.  Very  few  of  these  troops  reached 
their  destination,  having  abandoned  their  officers  by  the 
way  ;  and  General  St.  Clair,  with  the  officers  and  some 
scanty  followers,  were  all  that  ever  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
Washington. 

Thus  disheartening  wore  the  prospects  of  American  free- 
dom, in  the  middle  of  December  1776.  The  British  forces 
had  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  two  powerful  States,  and 
had  pursued  a  harassed,  barefooted,  destitute,  almost  dis- 
banded, and  daily  diminishing  army,  from  spot  to  spot, 
until  a  short  pause  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
from  the  difficulty  which  was  found  in  transporting  the  pur- 
suing army  over.  On  that  day  a  return  of  the  American 
forces  made  to  Congress,  showed  that  Washington  could  not 
muster  more  than  thirty-three  hundred  men.  After  crossing, 
their  numbers  were  little  more  than  two  thousand,  and  of 
these,  the  rapid  deductions  by  desertion,  and  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  enlistment,  left  him  an  average  force  not  exceed- 
ing sixteen  hundred.  Indeed,  one  of  his  official  letters,  dated 
the  2  tth  of  Decernber,  rated  his  whole  strength  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred,  hourly  diminishing. 

At  this  gloomy  period,  when  defection  was  busy  every 
where,  and  defeat  seemed  to  menace  the  arms  of  the  new 
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States  in  all  directions,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  most 
zealous  patriots  no  hope  remained,  but  of  a  long,  danger- 
ous, doubtful,  and  bloody  contest,  the  courage  of  Congress  and 
the  Commander-in-chiof,  never  quailed.  Counting  on  the 
necessity  of  further  retreats  and  suffering  in  the  midst  of 
this  wretched  campaign,  Washington  asked  of  Colonel  Reed, 
whether  the  upper  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would  support 
their  cause,  if  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  so  far.  The 
Colonel  doubted  whether,  if  the  lower  counties  were  sub- 
dued, the  upper  parts  of  the  state  would  hold  out.  The 
reply  of  Washington  was  memorable  :  '  We  must  then  retire 
to  Augusta  County  in  Virginia ;  numbers  will  be  obhged  to 
repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  we  must  try  what  we  can  do  in 
carrying  on  a  predatory  war.  If  overpowered  there,  we 
must  cross  the  Alleghanys.' 

Congress  were  fired  with  a  similar  determination.  On  the 
tenth  of  December,  they  made  an  animated  appeal  to  the 
States,  betraying  no  symptoms  of  despair ;  they  spoke 
in  terms  of  ardor  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  glorious 
struggle,  and  urged  a  manly  fortitude  in  resisting  the  influ- 
ence of  temporary  distresses,  and  a  zeal  commensurate  with 
the  inestimable  rights  and  liberties  at  stake.  An  address 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Convention,  at  that  critical 
period,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  other  states.  The  enemy  was 
within  their  borders  ;  their  rich  capital  w-as  occupied  by 
his  armies ;  another  army  w'as  prepared  on  their  Northern 
frontier,  and  their  slender  troops  were  flying  from  the  over- 
whelming force,  which  was  gathering  around  them.  In  this 
posture,  the  New  York  patriots  called  upon  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, by  every  thing  they  held  dear  in  life,  to  support  their 
rights  and  save  their  country.  With  lofty  reliance  on  the 
certainty  of  ultimate  triumph,  they  recalled  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  ancient  Romans,  under  adverse  fortune.  They 
said  : — "  After  the  armies  of  Rome  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  Hannibal,  that  imperial  city  Avas  besieged  by  this 
brave  and  experienced  general,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  victorious  army.  But  so  far  were  her  glorious  citizens 
from  being  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  so  many  battles,  and 
of  all  their  country,  so  confident  of  their^own  virtue  and  of 
the  protection  of  heaven,  that  the  very  land  upon  which  the 
Carthagenians  were  encamped  was  sold  at  public  auction 
for  more  than  the  usual  price, " 
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"  These  heroic  citizens  disdained  to  receive  his  protection 
or  regard  his  proclamations.  They  remembered  thattheir 
ancestors  left  them  free,  ancestors  who  had  bled  in  rescuing 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  kings.  They  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being;  they  bravely  defended 
•  heir  city  with  undaunted  resolution,  they  repelled  the 
enemy,  and  recovered  their  country.  "  The  author  of  the 
address  was  John  Jay.  It  was  not  only  approved  of  by  a 
special  vote  of  Congress,  but  ordered  to  be  translated  into 
the  German  language,  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

After  the  removal  to^Baltimore,  and  the  conferring  of  the 
unlimited  powers  already  mentioned  upon  Washington, 
Congress  adopted  other  means  for  recruiting  the  army,  by 
o/Tering  bounties  and  rewards,  and  to  provide  pecuniary  re- 
sources, by  large  paper  emissions,  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  for  its  redemption.  Hard  measures,  ill-advised 
and  of  mischievous  consequences,  were  soon  adopted,  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  this  paper,  and  prevent  its  depreciation. 
This  part  of  the  civil  history  of  the  day  belongs  however  to 
another  part  of  the  subject. 

On  no  occasion,  and  by  no  set  of  men,  in  authority  in 
this  depressed  condition,  was  the  idea  suggested,  of  accept- 
ing peace,  by  making  any  conditions  whatever  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  discussions  which  frequently  occupied 
Congress,  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  French  assistance,  it 
was  several  times  proposed  to  offer  France,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  her  aid  in  establishing  Independence,  a  monopoly 
of  commerce,  such  as  Great  Britain  had  enjoyed.  This 
was  refused,  and  all  modifications,  offering  her  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  also  refused,  upon  the  principal  ground 
that  it  would  endanger  the  union  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
independence,  by  destroying  the  force  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments against  British  supremacy.  A  stronger  inducement 
for  French  aid,  and  one  more  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  was  thought  to  be,  the  determination 
to  abide  by  their  Declaration  at  all  hazards,  and  to  convince 
the  French  court  of  the  impossibility  of  their  returning  under 
British  subjection.  The  occasion  of  the  publication  in  Eng- 
land of  some  intercepted  despatches  sent  to  American  agents 
at  European  courts,  was  embraced  by  the  American  Con- 
gress to  reiterate,  in  a  formal  resolution,  passed  in  the  worst 
and  darkest  times,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terras  of 
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union  with  Groat  Britain,  that  shouUl  deprivo  other  nations  of 
a  free  trade  in  American  ports. 

The  most  energetic  measures  were  at  tlic  same  time  pro- 
secuted to  secure  foreign  alliances,  a  narrative  of  which  be- 
longs Avith  more  pro])rioty,  to  that  of  a  subsequent  period, 
when  by  successtul  negotiations,  France  had  been  induced 
to  furnish  them  aid. 

The  interval  of  inaction,  after  the  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  l"-ith  of  December,  improved  by  the  energy  of 
Congress  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  American  cause.  What  might  have  been  the 
issue  had  General  Howe  felt  less  confident  of  linal  triumph 
and  less  contempt  for  an  exhausted  and  Hying  enemy,  and 
pushed  on  resolutely  to  complete  the  war  at  once,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  He  certainly  had  it  in  his  power 
to  strike  a  blow  which  would  have  materially  changed  the 
course  of  events.  But.  pausing  to  shelter  his  troops  from 
the  rigors  of  the  season  in  winter-quarters,  and  believing 
the  ioG  hopelessly  routed  and  incapable  of  action,  he  extend- 
ed his  forces  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  ;  and,  not 
apprehending  any  molestation,  kept  negligent  watch  of  the 
motions  of  Washington.  Colonel  Rhal,  a  Hessian  officer 
of  merit,  with  a  corps  of  Hessian  infantry  and  English  dra- 
goons amounting  to  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  were  sta- 
tioned at  Trenton  and  Bordentown  ;  a  few  miles  below^  was 
occupied  by  Colonel  Donop  with  another  Hessian  brigade  ; 
and  still  lower  down  and  within  twenty  miles  of^  Philadel- 
phia, was  another  corps  of  Hessians  and  English. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
had,  in  the  interval,  brought  considerable  reinforcements  to 
the  arniy  of  Washington.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  came 
into  the  tield  ;  the  corps  of  Lee,  which  on  the  capture  of  that 
otficer  was  commanded  by  Sullivan,  joined  him,  and  detach- 
ments from  New  York,  under  the  orders  of  General  Heath,  soon 
came  to  his  aid.  About  Christmas  the  army,  with  these  rein- 
forcements, amounted  to  about  scrm  Mo;/sart(/ effective  men, 
when  Washington  conceived  a  bold  plan  of  action,  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  war,  and  in  a  few  days  crowned 
the  American  arms  with  a  series  of  successes  and  victories  that 
roused  and  inspirited  the  people.  Observing  the  scattered 
and  loosely  guarded  positions  of  the  British  quarters,  he 
determined  to  make  a  sudden  and  daring  efibrt  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Philadelphia,  and  the  recovery  of  New  Jersey, 
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by   surprising   and    sweeping  at  a   stroke    all   the    British 
cantonments  upon  the  Delaware. 

The  night  of  the  25th  of  December  was  selected  for  the 
execution  of  this  scheme.  A  part  of  his  forces,  under  the 
command  of  General  Irvine,  were  directed  to  cross  at  Tren- 
ton Ferry,  below  the  town,  to  secure  the  bridge,  and  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  ;  General 
Cadwallader  was  directed  to  cross  at  Bristol  and  carry  the 
post  at  Burlington.  The  Commander-in-chief  led  the  main 
body,  of  twenty-four  hundred  men,  across  the  river  at 
McKenkey's  Ferry,  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  to  make 
the  principal  attack. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  proved  to  be  intensely  cold. 
The  Delaware  was  covered  and  obstructed  with 
ice,  and  the  passage  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
peril  and  sufTering.  The  divisions  under  Irvine  and  Cad- 
wallader, after  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  were  unable  to 
cross,  and  abandoned  their  parts  of  this  enterprise.  Wash- 
ington succeeded,  but  was  delayed  much  beyond  his  calcu- 
lations. He  had  expected  to  reach  Trenton  by  the  dawn 
of  day,  but  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  his  artillery 
was  brought  over  and  the  line  of  march  formed,  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  from  the  enemy's  camp.  Advancing  in  two 
bodies,  one  by  the  river  road  to  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  by  the  Pennington  road  to  the  northern 
extremity,  the  expedition  passed  on  rapidly,  with  orders  to 
drive  in  the  piquet  guards  on  the  instant  of  arrival,  and 
attack  the  town.  Washington  accompanied  the  Pennington 
corps,  and  about  eight  o'clock  both  parties  made  a  nearly 
simultaneous  assault  upon  the  suipriscd  Hessians,  (/olonel 
Rhal  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  rallied  his  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  post,  but  at  the  first  fire  he  fell  mortally 
wounded;  the  Hessian  artillery  was  almost  immediately 
seized,  and  the  troops,  after  a  random  attempt  to  resist, 
endeavoured  to  escape  towards  Princeton.  Washington, 
anticipating  this  movement,  had  thrown  a  part  of  his  troops 
before  them  in  that  direction,  and  being  thus  hemmed  in  by 
the  victorious  Americans,  about  two  thirds  of  them  surren- 
dered. A  part,  consisting  of  some  Hessians  and  a  troop  of 
British  lighthorse,  fled  by  the  Bordentown  road  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  Cadwallader's  division  in 
crossing  the  nver,  escaped.  Twenty-three  officers  and 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
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the  whole  artillery,  am  munition,  and  four  stands  of  colors 
were  taken.  Twenty  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and 
counting  those  who  had  hidden  themselves  in  the  houses  and 
were  afterwards  captured,  about  one  thousand  prisoners. 
Of  the  Americans,  two  privates  were  killed  and  two  frozen 
to  death  ;  one  officer.  Colonel  Washington,  afterwards  so 
distinguished  in  the  southern  campaign,  and  several  privates 
wounded. 

Not  choosing  to  hazard  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  victory, 
by  further  advance  in  the  face  of  the  very  superior  force  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  general  to  concentrate 
against  him,  Washington  safely  recrossed  the  Delaware. 
Had  the  other  parts  of  the  plan  succeeded,  the  whole  of  the 
British  posts  on  the  Delaware  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Trenton. 

The  British  general,  startled  at  this  daring  feat,  resolved, 
though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  recommence  operations- 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  at  New  York  preparing  to  carry 
to  England  intelligence  of  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Americans,  hastily  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  he  and 
General  Howe,  soon  threw  a  powerful  force  upon  Princeton. 

After  two  or  three  days  rest,  having  secured  his  prisoners, 
Washington  again  passed  into  New  jersey,  and  with  about 
five  thousand  men,  posted  himself  again  at  Trenton.  He 
pushed  forward  a  small  detachment  at  Maidenhead,  half 
way  between  Trenton  and  Princeton,  to  watch  the  enemy. 
Jan.  oj,    I  On  the  next  morning,  the   2d  of  January,  Corn- 

i""7.  I  wallis  advanced,  and  at  about  4  P.  M.  encoun- 
tered the  troops  of  Washington,  who  were  drawn  up  behind 
Assumpink  Creek.  A  cannonading  was  commenced  between 
the  parties,  and  several  eflbrts  made  to  force  the  passes  of 
the  creek,  which  were  too  strongly  guarded,  and  night  put 
an  end  to  the  skirmishing. 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  now  exceedingly  criti- 
cal ;  with  a  superior  army  in  front  he  knew  defeat  to  be 
certain  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  and  to  retreat  over  the  Delaware 
encumbered  by  floating  ice,  difficult  and  dangerous.  To 
fight  was  to  lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  late  victories,  upon  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  upon  the  fortunes,  of  the  Americans ;  and 
a  retreat,  besides  the  peril,  W'as  little  less  disheartening. 
With  his  usual  sagacity  and  boldness,  he  struck  out 
another  extraordinary  scheme,  which  was  accomplished  with 
consummate  skill,  and  followed  by  the  happiest  results.     It 
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was  determined  in  council  silently  to  quit  theit  present  posi- 
tion, and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear  at 
Princeton,  and  thus  assume  vigorous  offensive  operations,  at 
the  enemy's  vv^eakest  point.  Both  armies  were  crowded 
within  the  village  of  Trenton,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
creek,  and  the  British  were  sanguine  that  the  whole  Amer- 
ican army  was  in  their  power  beyond  escape. 

As  soon  as  night  fell,  Washington's  measures  were  silently 
and  swiftly  taken.  The  fires  were  renewed  and  ordered  to 
be  diligently  kept  up  through  the  night.  Guards  were 
posted  at  the  bridge  and  passes,  and  ordered  to  go  their 
rounds ;  the  baggage  was  removed  to  Burlington ;  and  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army,  unperceived, 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  enemy's  rear. 

By  one  of  those  fortunate  events,  upon  which  the  success  of 
th",  best  laid  plans  frequently  depends,  a  sudden  and  favor- 
able change  in  the  weather  took  place  in  the  night.  The 
wind  veered  unexpectedly  to  the  north-west,  and  the  roads, 
that  had  been  almost  impassable  with  mud,  and  broken  up  by 
rains  and  thaws,  were  frozen  so  hard  that  the  artillery  was 
conveyed  as  easily  as  upon  a  solid  pavement,  and  the  troops 
marched  with  swiftness  and  comfort.  In  the  morning  the 
British  general  found  himself  out-manoeuvred  ;  and  instead 
of  arming  for  an  easy  victory,  was  forced  to  break  up  liis 
camp  and  retreat  towards  Princeton,  to  save  his  stores  from 
capture. 

The  whole  army  of  Washington  approached  Princeton 
about  daybreak.  Near  the  town  they  encountered  three 
regiments  under  Colonel  Mawhood,  forming  the  I  jar.  .-jd, 
British  advance,  who  were  marching:  to  loin  '^^'^• 
Cornwallis  at  Trenton.  General  Mercer,  with  the  Phd- 
adelphia  militia,  engaged  them;  but  being  charged  with 
bayonets,  they  gave  way,  and  General  Mercer  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  enterprise,  with  all  the  hopes  of  the  army,  imminent, 
when  Washington  rallied  the  troops  in  person,  dashing  into 
the  open  space  between  the  armies,  and  exposing  himself 
to  the  fire  of  both  sides,  fortunately  without  receiving  a 
wound.  The  enemy  were  soon  routed,  a  considerable 
number  fell,  but  the  colonel,  with  great  bravery,  cut  his  way 
with  a  few  followers  through  the  surrounding  battalions,  and 
escaped  towards  Pennington.  The  rear,  which  had  not 
been  engaged,  saved  themselves  and  retreated  to  Brunswick. 

Q 
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The  Americans  took  three  hundred  prisoners,  with  but  little 
loss.  Among  tlie  killed  was  General  Mercer,  highly  esteem- 
ed and  deeply  regretted  by  the  victors ;  and  Colonel  Jarne? 
Monroe,  afterwards  the  fifth  President  of  the  Uniied  States, 
was  wounded. 

Washington  hud  scarcely  occupied  Princeton,  and  secured 
his  prisoners,  before  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  avoid 
the  fresh  forces  of  Cornwallis,  who,  comprehending  the 
design  of  Washington,  had  retraced  his  steps  and  hurried  on 
towards  Brunswick.  The  Ainerican  army  had  now  been 
eighteen  hours  under  arms ;  some  of  them  had  been  two 
days,  all  of  them  one  day,  without  rest,  undergoing  severe  la- 
bor, and  were  nearly  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep. 
They  were  accordingly  prudently  drawn  off  into  a  secure 
position  in  Upper  Jersey,  and  encamped  for  the  present  at 
Morristown.  Cornwallis,  without  pursuing  them  continued  his 
march  to  Brunswick.  Washington  did  not  long  remain  inac- 
tive. Having  refreshed  his  troops  and  received  an  increase 
of  infantry,  he  re-entered  the  field,  and  overrun  almost  the 
whole  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Raritan,  made  himself  master  of 
many  important  points,  and  crossing  the  river,  captured 
Newark,  Elizabethtown,  and  Woodbridge,  fortifying  hi 
positions  and  choosing  his  camps  so  strongly  and  with  suck 
judgment,  that  he  could  not  be  dislodged.  In  these  expedi- 
tions he  was  aided  by  risings  of  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  who  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 
had  been  treated  with  harshness,  insult,  and  cruelty.  The 
exasperation  produced,  especially  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Hessians,  broke  forth  in  every  direction,  as  soon  as  the  Amer- 
ican arms  prevailed.  Those  who  had  before  favored  the 
royal  cause,  or  sought  a  timid  neutrality,  were  driven  by 
the  atrocities  with  which  the  steps  of  the  British  army  had 
been  marked,  to  make  a  common  cause,  and  aid  in  expelling 
them  from  the  country.  Ambuscades  were  frequent,  armed 
parties  of  farmers  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  a  uni- 
versal hatred  of  the  invader,  stimulated  even  the  most  feeble 
to  do  something  towards  harassing  their  march,  cutting  off 
their  stragglers,  embarrassing  their  means  of  communication, 
and  carrying  information  to  the  American  camp.  So  suc- 
cessful were  these  enterprises,  that  when  General  Wash- 
ington retired  into  secure  quarters  for  the  winter,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  the  army  that  at  Christmas  were  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  whole  State,  Avere  cooped  up  in  two 
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posts,  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  with  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  New  York  except  by  sea,  and  straitened 
for  forage,  while  Washington  was  safely  entrenched  at  Mor- 
ristown,  having  in  a  few  weeks,  with  such  scanty  means, 
saved  Philadelphia,  protected  Pennsylvania,  reconquered 
New  Jersey,  infused  ardor  and  enthusiasm  into  the  hearts 
of  his  countr3'men,  and  established  for  himself  and  countr)^ 
a  reputation  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  security,  and  testi- 
fied their  increased  confidence  in  Washington,  by  making 
him  the  sole  responsible  director  of  the  war,  and  formally 
releasing  him  from  all  obligations  to  be  guided  by  councils 
of  war. 


.A  .  ;---.•& 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  American  Congress,  while  thus  exerting  themselves 
to  repel  invasion  at  home,  had  turned  their  earnest  attention 
to  the  policy  of  securing  foreign  aid.  Some  months  befor^ 
♦he  declaration  of  independence,  communications  had  been 
opened  by  means  of  secret  committees,  with  leading  persons 
on  the  continent-^  to  sound  the  disposition  of  those  courts 
which  were  most  hostile  to  Great  Britain  to  take  ]>art  with 
the  Colonies,  in  the  event  of  a  war.  In  November  1775,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  JNlr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Franklin,  lMessr.s 
Johnson,  Dickinson,  aiul  Jay,  were  apjiointed  by  resolution 
for  this  purpose.  A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  shortly 
after,  to  a  gentleman  in  Holland,  asks  with  ancvidentantici- 
pation  of  independence,  whether,  if  the  colonies  should  be 
"  obliged  to  break  otl'  all  connexion  with  Great  Britain," 
and  declare  themselves,  "an  independent  people,"  there 
was  any  state  or  power  in  Europe,  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  commerce. 
The  passage  of  the  violent  acts  of  Parliament  of  the  nex' 
session,  stimulated  the  committee  to  fresh  e(Ic)rts ;  and 
accordingly  Silas  Dcanr,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Connecticut,  was  commissioned  by  them  to  the  French 
court,  with  instructions,  dated  March  !2d,  1776,  signed  by 
Franklin,  Jay,  Harrison,  Dickinson,  and  Robert  Morris,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  French 
minister.  Count  de  Vergrnnr.f,  and  pursuant  to  his  instructions 
applied  for  immediate  aid,  in  supplies  o(  clothing  and  arms 
for  'io.OOO  men,  or  in  case  they  would  not  grant  in  that 
form,  for  permission  to  make  purchases  on  credit.  He  "was 
also  directed  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  French  court, 
on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  if  the  Colonies  should 
declare  themselves  independent. 

The  British  ministry,  aware  of  these  inovements,  sent  Lord 
Stormont  express  to  Paris  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
American  envoy,  who  was  not  openly  countenanced  by 
the  French  court,  though  his  interviews  were  frequent  in 
private.  Pcrsomllv   INTr.  Deanf^  wt^"?  assured  of  the  protection 
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of  the  police,  and  a  free  intercourse  between  the  ports  of 
France  and  America  was  at  once  promised  him.  lie  was  also 
assured  that  all  obstructions  to  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
wailike  stores,  would  be  removed.  The  British  government 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  Deane  should  be  given  up  to 
them  as  a  rebel,  which  was  refused. 

Before  Deane's  arrival  in  France,  a  voluntary  offer  had 
been  made  to  the  Americans,  through  their  agent  in  Lon- 
don, Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia,  by  one  Beaumarchais,  to  advance 
them  supplies  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  livres.  The 
loan  or  gift, — for  the  nature  of  the  transaction  remains  still  a 
mystery, — was  afterwards  completed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Deane, 
and  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  way  of  Cape  Francois 
under  fictitious  names,  and  apparently  as  a  commercial  spe- 
culation. The  profound  secrecy  with  which  the  transa^ction 
was  managed,  with  a  design  that  the  government  of  France 
should  appear  to  take  no  part  in  it,  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained; and  for  a  long  time  the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais  made 
an  individual  claim  against  the  American  government  for  a 
repayment  of  this  million,  as  though  it  had  been  the  private 
advance  of  their  ancestor. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  British  minister,  Lord  Stormont, 
were  politely  listened  to,  but  evaded.  Vessels  laden  with 
warlike  stores  were  detained  on  his  representation,  but 
afterwards  sufifired  to  depart ;  and  when  these  shipments 
were  complained  of,  in  a  tone  more  menacing  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  French  court,  the  Count  de  Vergennes 
inquired  significantly  whether  a  declaration  of  war  was 
meant  ?  which  produced  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
remonstrance. 

The  indulgences  extended  to  the  American  agents  in 
France,  in  procuring  supplies,  were  liberally  construed  and 
diligently  improved.  During  the  year  1776,  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  America,  originally  encouraged  through  a  desire  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  increased  among  the 
French  people ;  and  practices,  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
grants  of  the  government,  and  contrary  in  fact,  to  the  exist- 
ing engagements  with  England,  were  connived  at  and  encour- 
aged. Arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  not  only  allowed 
to  be  purchased  and  sent  to  America,  but  were  actually 
furnished  covertly  from  the  public  arsenals.  Their  ports  gave 
as  great  facilities,  as  could  be  done  without  committing  the 
governraent,  to  American  privateers,  and   especially  in  tho 
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West-Indies,  ready  harbors  and  markets  were  found  for  their 
prizes,  of  which  great  numbers  were  captured  during  the  year 
1776.  These  naval  enterprises  wore  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  Americans,  and  had  been  prosecuted  with  ii.uch 
spirit  and  perseverance.  Authority  had  been  granted  by 
Congress  in  November  1775,  for  capturing  vessels  laden  with 
military  stores  or  reinforcements,  which  w^as  in  March  1776, 
extended  to  permit  the  general  arming  of  privateers  against 
the  commerce  of  the  enemies  of  the  united  colonies.  Under 
this  permission  American  privateers  swarmed  on  the  seas, 
to  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and,  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  proved  successful  in  making  captures  of  many 
valuable  vessels.  The  value  of  their  prizes  in  that  year 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  six  millioiis  of  dollars.  They 
were  sold  principally  in  the  French  ports,  and  instances  not 
unfrequently  occurred  of  privateers  litted  out  against  British 
commerce  altogether  from  French  ports,  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

During  INIr.  Deane's  agency  in  Paris,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Arthur  Lee,  in  London,  to  induce  the  French  court  to 
take  active  measures  for  assisting  the  Colonies,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  made,  and  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
matic measures  of  the  new  States  was  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
obtaining  foreign  alliances.  Before  the  Declaration  was  finally 
adopted,  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  agreed  to  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  11th  of  June,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  this  matter,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Robert 
Morris.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  James  Wilson  were  after- 
wards added ;  and  on  the  17th  of  September  they  reported  a 
plan  of  foreign  alliance,  which  Congress  adopted.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  France.  For  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  could 
not  leave  home,  Arthur  Lee  was  substituted.  The  mission 
was  designed  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  their  instruc- 
tions were  special,  and  included  authority  to  make  appli- 
cation and  offer  inducements  for  Spanish  aid.  Dr.  Franklin 
sailed  on  the  mission,  and  with  Mr.  Lee,  w^ho  was  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  in  London,  joined  Mr.  Deane,  in  Paris, 
in  December. 

The  gloomy  prospect  of  affairs  in  America,  as  the  cam- 
paign advanced,  produced  stronger  efforts  in  Congress  to 
obtain  aid  from  abroad.     On  the  30th  of  December,  reso- 
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Jutions  were  adopted  to  send  agents  to  other  courts  ofEurope, 
and  to  strengthen  their  application  to  France  and  Spain. 
Wilham  Lee  was  appointed  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  Ralph 
Izard  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Dr.  Franklin  speciall}' 
to  Spain.  Arthur  Lee  v/as  afterwards  substituted  for  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Spain.  The  additional  instructions  to  their 
agents  in  France,  reiterated  the  determination  of  the  States, 
never  to  return  to  subjection  to  Great  Britain,  an  apprehen- 
sion of  which  naturally  deterred  the  other  powers  ofEurope 
from  entering  into  negotiations  with  them,  and  made  liberal 
offers  of  territorial  and  commercial  favors,  in  return  for  open 
or  covert  aid. 

Before  the  arrival  of  these  nev/  propositions,  the  great 
talents,  high  reputation,  and  extraordinary  personal  popular- 
ity of  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  successful  in  increasing  the 
general  enthusiasm  which  began  to  be  felt  in  behalf  of  the 
Americans.  The  court  and  the  people,  the  halls  of  science 
and  the  saloons  of  fashion,  became  equally  charmed  Avith 
the  character,  wit,  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
can envoy;  and  in  addition  to  inducements  arising  out  of 
reasons  of  state,  and  national  rivalry,  his  mission  and  his 
country  grew  personally  in  favor.  The  government  was  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  States  openly  or-form  treaties  with 
them  as  an  independent  nation  ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  it 
was  willing  to  give  them  efficient  aid.  A  paper  signed  by 
the  king  v/as  read  to  the  commissioners  early  in  January 
1777,  by  Monsieur  Gerard,  secretary  to  Count  Vergennes, 
in  which  he  explained  his  disposition  to  serve  them,  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  the  time,  or  the  condition  of 
his  own  affairs  to  give  them  countenance,  or  form  a  close  alli- 
ance with  them,  and  gave  them  as  an  earnest  of  his  good 
wishes,  two  millions  of  Hvres,  payable  quarterly,  to  be  aug- 
mented, as  the  state  of  his  finances  would  permit.  The 
new  propositions  received  in'  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
though  they  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  French  in 
the  stability  of  the  American  purposes,  wore  not  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  depart  from  this  line  of  policy.  They  were 
uncertain  of  the  coui^c  v/hich  evenis  would  take,  of  the 
final  resolution  of  Congress  against  all  reconciliation  with 
Britain  in  any  form,  and  were  in  particular  very  sceptical  as 
to  the  harmony  of  the  States  among  themselves,  and  their 
capacity,  if  successful,  to  form  a  permanent  union,  and 
responsible  government.     Though  lending  succors  in  vari- 
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ous  ways,  by  loans,  gifts,  supplies  of  arms,  provisions,  cloth- 
ing and  ammunition,  to  the  American  commissioners  and 
agents,  and  receiving  them  individually  with  every  demon- 
stration of  favor  and  sympathy,  France  avoided  all  formal 
recognition  of  American  Independence,  or  official  inter-- 
course  with  the  United  States,  and  preserved  a  nominal 
neutrality  between  the  belligerents  during  the  v/hole  of  the 
year  1777. 

The  popular  sympathy  of  the  French  nation,  happily  out- 
stripped the  calculating  policy  of  their  rulers.  Volunteers 
offered  themselves  to  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
among  them,  were  numerous  persons  of  merit  and  distinc- 
tion, who  could  only  have  been  actuated  by  a  generous 
gallantry  and  noble  zeal  for  free  principles.  The  most  emi- 
nent was  the  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  a  nobleman, 
who  enjoyed,  by  his  high  rank,  large  wealth,  numerous 
connexions  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest,  and  the  rare 
felicity  of  his  domestic  relations,  every  inducement  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  career  of  enjoyment  in  his  own  country, 
but  who,  fired  with  a  virtuous  indignation  against  tyranny, 
and  zeal  for  human  happiness,  abandoned  all  the  delights 
and  endearments  of  home,  and  embarked  his  fortune 
and  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American  libcrt}'-,  when  its 
prospects  were  darkest.  His  protfers  of  service  were  made 
at  an  early  period,  but  were  not  warmly  encouragedby  the 
agents  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  new  Colonies,  and  their  want  of  means 
to  offer  suitable  inducements.  When  news  of  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Long  Island,  following  so  immediately  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  reached  France,  and  the 
apparent  desperation  of  American  affairs  was  communicated 
to  him,  it  only  elicited  the  noble  comment,  "  If  your  country 
is  indeed  reduced  to  such  extremity,  this  is  the  moment  at 
which  my  departure  to  join  her  armies  will  render  her  the 
most  efficient  service.  "  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  vessel 
at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777,  arrived  in 
America,  where  he  was  received  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Washington*  who  became  tenderl} 
attached  to  him.  Congress  soon  after  appointed  him  a  Ma- 
jor General  in  their  armies. 

Contemporary  with  these  movements  in  France,  by  which 
efficient  succor  was  given  to  the  Americans,  the  British 
parliament  was  in  session,  and  the  subject  of  American  affairs 
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f!as  brought  before  them,  both  by  the  king  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  October,  and  by  members  of 
the  opposition  afterwards.  The  ministerial  majority  for  per- 
severance in  the  war,  was  overwhelming.  Addresses  moved 
as  echoes  to  the  speech,  and  calling  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels,  were  carried,  and  conciliatory  amendments  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  24-2  to  87,  and  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  a  vote  of  91  to  26.  The  opposition 
in  the  lower  House  was  led  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  in 
the  Upper  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Fourteen  peers 
joined  in  a  protest  on  the  journal,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

"A  wise  and  provident  use  of  the  late  advantages,  might 
be  productive  of  happy  effects,  as  the  means  of  establishing 
a  permanent  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  on  principles  of  liberty  and  terms  of  mutual 
benefit,"  but  "we  should  look  with  shame  and  horror  on 
any  events  that  would  bow  them  to  any  abject  or  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  annihilate 
their  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles 
and  passive  habits  by  the  mere  force  of  foreign  mercenary 
arms.  " 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Howes  in  America  as 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  was 
brought  before  the  House ;  and  though  censured  as  illegal, 
a  motion  was  made  to  proceed,  on  the  faith  of  the  promises 
of  the  ministry  expressed  in  it,  to  go  into  a  revisal  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  complained  of  in  America.  This  being 
rejected,  the  minorit}'-  avowing  their  despair  of  checking 
the  ruinous  policy  of  the  administration,  seceded  from  the 
House,  and  left  the  ministers  entirely  unopposed.  A  few  of 
them  rallied  in  February,  to  oppose  another  tyrannical  mea- 
sure, introduced  by  Lord  North,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act,  "to  enable  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons 
charged  with  or  suspected  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  com- 
mitted in  America,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  crime  of 
piracy.  "  They  succeeded  in  modifying  some  of  the  clauses, 
but  their  opposition  to  the  principle  was  vain.  The  session 
was  protracted  till  the  month  oi  june,  but  no  further  effort 
made  on  American  affairs.  They  were  left  to  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  German  mercenaries, 
hired  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  subdue  the  revolted 
colonists  into  renewed  affection  for  Great  Britain. 
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Washington,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  after  closing  his 
campaign  by  the  recovery  of  New  Jersey  from  the  enemy 
and  retiring  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  passed  some 
months  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  severe  ]<xbors  in  pre- 
paring for  the  period  of  action.  The  army  having  suffered 
severely  by  the  small-pox,  he  directed  them  to  be  inoculated, 
and  both  regular  soldiers,  and  recruits  as  they  arrived,  went 
through  the  operation  successfully.  During  the  season  when 
they  were  laboring  under  the  effects  of  this  precautionary 
measure,  the  whole  camp  was  almost,  if  not  quite  defenceless  : 
not  more  than  a  comparative  handful  of  men  were  fit  for 
any  duty.  Indeed,  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  forces 
under  Washington's  command,  during  the  winter,  at  Morris- 
town,  was  such,  that  a  strong  effort  by  the  British  army 
could  not  have  failed  to  drive  them  completely  out  of  Jersey. 
The  recruiting  service  went  on  but  slowly,  even  after  the 
favorable  change  produced  by  the  victories  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  The  battalions  voted  by  Congress  in  December, 
were  none  of  them  filled  up ;  and  as  the  times  of  enlistment 
expired,  the  soldiers  rarely  consented  tore-enter  the  service. 
The  utmost  force  that  could  be  mustered  during  the  month 
of  February,  was  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  there  were  times 
when,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  there  were  not  four 
hundred  of  all  descriptions,  fit  for  duty.  In  March,  the 
general  reported  to  Congress,  that  his  whole  force  in  Jersey, 
including  the  militia,  was  only  three  thousand,  one  third 
only  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  and  that  the  time  of  ser- 
vice of  the  militia  Avould  expire  within  the  month.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  numbers  had  increased 
nominally  to  near  five  thousand.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  army,  under  General  Howe,  exceeded  twenty-seven 
thousand.  Congress,  which  re-assembled  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  27th  February,  were  invoked  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  do  something  effectual  for 
improving  the  state  of  the  army.  They  passed  some  resolves 
with  this  object,  among  which  was  one  to  raise  three  artillery 
regiments,  to  be  put  under  the  command  of  General  Knox, 
another  to  raise  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  third  to  estab- 
lish a  corps  of  engineers.  At  the  head  of  the  engineer  corps, 
was  placed  General  Du  Portail,  a  distinguished  French  officer. 
These  regulations  gradually  produced  beneficial  consequen- 
ces upon  the  organization  of  the  army,  though  not  of  much 
instant  importance.     Much  difficulty  was  produced  by  the 
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anomalous  nature  of  the  authority  by  which  the  various 
military  bodies  were  brought  together  under  the  direction 
of  Congress.  A  union  in  fact  existed  among  the  States,  but 
only  by  consent,  no  articles  of  agreement  having  been 
adopted,  and  every  State  having  an  absolute  independence 
of  the  others.  The  States  alone  had  j5ower  to  compel  obedi- 
ence, and  their  regulations,  both  as  to  bounty  and  to  pay, 
were  various  and  discordant.  When  their  several  quotas 
were  raised  and  brought  together  under  the  control  of  a 
body  so  utterly  powerless  in  fact,  as  the  continental  Con- 
gress, jealousies,  discords,  and  confusion,  inevitably  ensued. 
Particular  States,  looking  to  their  own  position,  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  enemy,  called  for  a  diversion  of  the  general 
force,  to  their  own  defence,  or  raised  state  battalions,  to  be 
at  their  own  separate  disposal.  These  mischiefs  were  earnestly 
combatted  by  the  efforts  and  representations  of  Congress  and 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  they  were  in  part  removed.  The  army  arrange- 
ments were  made  more  uniform,  and  the  discipline  brought 
into  greater  method.  An  evil  still  greater  and  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  remedy,  was  the  alarming  depreciation 
of  the  continental  bills  of  credit,  issued  on  the  public  faith 
by  Congress,  to  a  very  large  amount.  Not  being  based  upon 
any  specie  fund;  with  no  provision  for  redemption  at  any 
time,  except  the  remote  and  now  almost  hopeless  contingency 
of  the  establishment  of  Independence,  the  formation  of  a  solid 
government,  and  the  restoration  and  increase  of  the  national 
commerce,  nothing  could  give  them  currency  among  the 
people.  Unwise  and  arbitrary  enactments,  to  force  them 
into  circulation  at  par,  or  even  to  limit  their  depreciation, 
failed,  as  ought  to  have  been  expected.  The  disorder  in  the 
finances  could  not  be  repaired  by  any  expedients  within  the 
means  of  Congress,  and  continued  to  increase.  This  fruit- 
ful source  of  distress  to  the  army,  and  the  government 
duri'ng  the  war,  had  already  exhibited  part  of  its  mischiev- 
ous effects  upon  the  American  cause,  in  the  winter  of  1776, 
and  1777. 

Another  source  of  trouble  and  vexation,  was  the  disputes 
between  the  English  and  American  generals  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  These  had  commenced  with  the  earliest 
hostilities  in  Massachusetts.  General  Gage  considered  the 
Americans  as  revolted  subjects,  in  arms  against  their  sover- 
eign, and  as  such  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
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of  war.  Without  distinction  of  rank,  he  confined  them  in 
prisons  with  malefactors,  under  the  general  designation  of  re- 
bels. This  brought  on.,  first,  remonstrances  from  Washington, 
repeated  in  terms  of  indignation,  and  demanding  for  American 
prisoners  the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  conformable  to  mili- 
tary usage  ;  and  finally,  on  the  harsh  and  insolent  refusal  of 
General  Gage,  retaliation  upon  British  officers  and  soldiers. 
This  barbarous  system  of  mutual  injustice,  was  relaxed 
on  the  arrival  of  General  Howe,  who  admitted  the  captured 
\mericans  to  the  privileges  of  lawful  enemies.  Washington, 
to  whom  the  necessity  of  acting  harshly  in  self-defence  had 
given  great  pain,  immediately  withdrew  his  own  orders,  and 
restored  the  British  prisoners  to  the  same  privileges  in  return. 
Complaints,  however,  constantly  occurred  of  the  abuse  of 
American  prisoners,  and  communications  passed  between 
the  commanding  generals  on  that  subject.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Lee  in  December,  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  and  the  treatment  he  received,  aggravated  the  irritation 
which  had  been  mutually  felt,  and  reproduced  the  harsher  sys- 
tem of  retaliation.  Lee  had  been  an  officer  in  the  British  ser 
vice,  and  it  was  alledged  that  he  had  joined  the  Americans 
before  the  resignation  of  his  British  commission  had  been  actu- 
laly  accepted.  For  this  reason,  Sir  William  Howe  undertook  to 
consider  him  as  excluded  from  the  terms  of  exchange  agreed 
upon,  and  treated  him  as  a  deserter  taken  in  arms.  He  re- 
fused to  parole  him,  and  peremptorily  rejected  the  offer  of 
Congress  to  give  six  general  officers  in  exchange  for  Lee. 
On  this  refusal,  Congress  ordered  that  the  officers  selected 
should  be  closely  confined,  and  receive  in  every  respect  the 
same  treatment  as  Lee.  This  order  was  carried  into  effect 
strictly,  not  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  but  the  State  execu- 
tives, in  whose  custody  the  designated  officers  were.  They 
were  the  British  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  and  five  Hessian  field 
officers.  The  order  for  retaliation  thus  enforced,  was  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  General  Washing- 
ton, whose  letters  to  Congress  earnestly  deprecated  it  as 
cruel  and  impolitic.  They  persisted  nevertheless,  and 
no  favors  were  extended  to  the  captives,  until  Howe 
consented  to  exchange  General  Lee.  In  the  interval,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  totally  suspended.  The  course  of 
the  war  threw  a  great  number  of  Americans  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  treatment,  especially  at  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  blackest  stains  upon  the  arms  of  England  in 
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that  conflict,  so  fruitful  in  disgraces  to  her.  The  sick  and  the 
well,  the  maimed  and  the  wounded,  with  the  healthy  and  the 
strong,  were  promiscuously  crowded  together,  in  churches 
converted  into  prisons,  in  common  jails,  .or  in  prison-ships, 
without  supplies,  without  medicines,  food,  or  fuel,  adequate  to 
their  sustenance,  and  subjected,  in  addition,  to  cruel  scoffs, 
and  brutal  outrages  from  the  soldiery.  Want,  neglect,  close 
confinement  in  filth  and  an  impure  atmosphere,  at  an  incle- 
ment season,  engendered  mortal  diseases,  and  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  perished  miserably  within  a  few  weeks.  The  sur- 
vivors were  enfeebled  by  disease  and  hunger,  and  wounded 
"n  every  manly  feeling  by  insults  and  brutal  stripes.  In  the 
midst  of  these  sufferings,  the  royal  officers  were  strenuous 
in  efforts  to  seduce  them  into  the  British  service,  making 
liberal  promises  for  recruits,  and  punishing  rejection  of  their 
dishonorable  proposals  by  ignominious  beatings  and  increased 
inhumanity.  These  efforts  were  totally  fruitless.  None 
listened  to  the  tempter,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon, 
the  perils  of  disease,  and  death  itself,  were  magnanimously 
preferred  to  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. The  offers  of  Washington  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  these  victims,  were  declined  by  General  Howe;  and 
even  the  request  to  send  an  agent,  to  examine  into  and 
relieve  their  condition,  was  rejected.  After  an  obstinate 
and  protracted  controversy,  the  exchange  was  effected, 
and  the  survivors  restored  to  their  country.  The  wretched 
state  in  which  they  were  sent  into  the  American  lines  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  for  exchange  in  the 
spring,  testified  strongly  to  the  hardships  they  had  endured. 
All  of  them  were  sickly  and  debilitated,  and  many  fainted 
and  died,  before  they  reached  head-quarters.  A  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  ensued,  but  not  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  was  a  regular  system  of  exchange  re-established. 
In  these  discussions  and  negotiations,  the  winter  passed 
away,  and  spring  advanced  without  any  decided  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  British  army,  and  with  constant  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  American  general  to  cover  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  actual  position,  and  the  poverty  of  his  numbers, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  collect  stores  and 
augment  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  month  of 
May,  his  encampment  at  Morristown  was  so  weakly  manned, 
as  appears  by  the  official  letters  of  Washington,  that  his  safety 
consisted  in  the  false  information  received  by  his  opponents. 

JR 
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Magazines  of  stores  were  in  the  mean  time  prepared,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  North  river,  in  the  hilly  country  above  Peeks- 
kill,  called  Courtlandt's  manor,  and  the  arrival  from  France 
of  a  stock  of  munitions  of  war,  supplied  some  of  the  most 
pressing  deiicencies.  A  vessel  of  twenty-four  guns  reached 
Portsmouth  with  about  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  one 
thousand  barrels  of  powder,  and  ten  thousand  stands  of  arms 
were  received  in  another  quarter.  Tiie  successive  arrivals 
of  recruits  augmented  the  army  of  Washington  to  more  than 
seven  thousand  men,  with  which  he  begun  the  campaign  at 
the  close  of  the  month  of  ]May. 

Before  the  regular  campaign  was  opened  between  the  two 
armies,  several  skirmishes  had  occured,  of  importance  in  the 
progress  of  events. 

General  Lincoln  v>-as  stationed  at  Boundbrook,  with  about  , 
five  hundred  men.   Cornwallis,  who  was  quartered  at  Bruns- 
wick, conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  tliis  body, 

**"  "'  and  with  this  view  marched  upon  them  suddenly 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  in  two  columns,  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  advancing  upon  both  sides  of  the  Rari- 
tan  river.  They  reached  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
American  quarters  before  they  were  discovered,  and  Lin- 
coln himself  with  diificulty  rejoined  his  troops  who  were 
already  engaged.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  retreat  and 
bringing  off  his  men,  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty  :  but  his 
papers,^tores,  and  tliree  pieces  of  artillery,  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

An  attack' was  made,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by  a  body 
of  troops  despatched  by  Howe,  against  tlje  town  of  Peekskill. 
This  place  is  situated  about  fitU*  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  a  kind  of 
port  to  the  hilly  country  in  which  the  American  stores  had 
been  collected."  There"  were  several  magazines  of  the  kind, 
in  the  town  itself.  A  powerful  armament  was  sent  up  the 
river  in  transports,  and  the  American  troops  who  garrisoned 
the  place,  seeing  defence  impossible,  set  tire  to  the  stores, 
and  abandoned  ^the  place.  The  loss  was  severe,  but  the  En- 
glish, after  landing  and  taking  possession,  returned  without 
delay  to  New  Jersey. 

a"  similar  enterprise,  but  more  important  in  its  consequen- 
ces, was  undertaken  by  the  English  a  few  days  afterwards, 
against  the  town  of  Danbury,  which  is  situated  near  the  line 
of  New  York,  in  the  countv  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut 
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There  was  there  a  hirge  depot  of  stores  and  provisions,  of 
great  value  to  the  Americans,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  British  expedition  to  capture  or  destroy.  There  were 
also  believed  to  be  nun^.erous  loyalists,  or  tories,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  from  whom  aid  and  recruits  were  ex- 
pected. The  command  was  given  to  General  Tryon,  late 
royal  governor  of  Xew  York.  Landing  at  Saugatuck,  on 
Long  Island  sound,  between  Xorwalk  and  Fairfield,  |  _  ^. 
on  the  evening  of  the  "i5th  of  April,  with  two  thou-  j 
sand  men,  he  reached  Danbury  without  meeting  resist- 
ance, on  the  next  da}'.  The  slender  garrison  which  was 
stationed  there,  under  Colonel  Huntingdon,  retreated  at 
his  approach,  to  a  stronger  position  in  the  rear.  After  destroy- 
ing the  stores,  without  receiving  any  of  the  expected  co-ope- 
ration from  the  loyalists,  tht-^British  commenced  their  return, 
but  not  with  the  same  security.  The  country  around  them  had 
begun  to  rally,  and  the  militia  collected  themselves  at  Read- 
ing, impatient  to  check  the  insulting  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Arnold,  who  was  in  the  neighborhood  on  recruiting  service, 
hastened  to  join  them,  and  old  General  Wooster,  now  in  his 
seventieth  j'ear,  summoned  reinforcements  and  marched 
with  alacrity  to  join  them.  The  force  collected  amounted  to 
about  six  hundred  men;  the  English  retreated  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield :  but  before  they  reached  there,  the  Americans 
had  divided  their  forces,  one  party  under  Wooster,  hanging 
upon  the  rear  to  harass  them,  whilst  Arnold,  with  the  larger 
division,  pushed  on  to  Ridgefield  to  intercept  them.  In  the 
pursuit,  the  veteran  Wooster,  while  leading  his  men  on,  with 
all  the  gallantry  of  youth,  received  a  mortal  wound.  Arnold 
reached  Ridgefield  by  great  exertions,  about  midnight ;  and 
his  men,  augmented  to  about  five  hundred  in  number,  threw 
up  barricadoes  across  the  streets,  manned  the  houses  with 
soldiers,  and  determined  to  make  a  stand.  A  hot  action  en- 
sued, but  the  great  superiority  of  the  British  in  number, 
enabled  them  to  out-flank  the  American  position,  and  force 
them  to  retreat.  Tryon  remained  all  night  at  Ridgefield,  and 
committed  numerous  outrages,  burning  and  wantonly  destroy- 
ing private  property,  as  well  as  a  church,  in  which  some 
public  stores  were  placed.  The  next  morning,  he  pursued 
his  march  to  Xorwalk,  along  the  east  bank  of  the  _^, 

Saugatuck  river,  pursued  and  hai-assed  by  Arnold,  '  '  "" 
who  keptthe  west  side,  until  both  parties  reached  Saugatuck 
bridge.     There  a  sharp  conflict  was  kept  un  for  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  but  the  English  forced  their  way  by  hard  fighting, 
to  their  shipping,  and  embarked  under  a  galling  fire  from 
Arnold's  militia.  The  American  stores  destroyed  in  this 
expedition,  were  a  heavy  loss  to  them.  They  had  about 
sixty  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  five  hundred. 

General  Wooster  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  2d  of  May. 
Congress  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  gratitude  for  his 
services  and  character,  and  decreed  a  monument  to  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory.  Arnold,  whose  horse  was  shot  under 
him  in  the  fight,  received  from  Congress  the  present  of  ahorse 
fully  caparisoned,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  this  expedition, 
was  the  defeat  of  the  anticipations  of  the  enemy  of  finding 
friends  and  efficient  supporters  among  the  natives.  None  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  British,  and  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  invaders,  roused  the  whole  population  to  resentment. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  daring  expedition  was  planned  and 
successfully  accomplished,  by  a  party  of  American  militia, 
against  a  depot  of  British  stores.  Magazines  of  forage,  and 
provisions,  had  been  collected  at  Sagg  harbor,  a  port  on  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island,  under  the  protection  of  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry,  and  an  armed  sloop.  The  navigation  was 
believed  to  be  entirely  commanded  by  the  English  vessels. 
Colonel  Meigs  of  Connecticut  crossed  the  sound  one  night 
with  a  party  of  Connecticut  militia,  170  in  number,  in  whale- 
boats,  and  reached  the  Harbor  before  day.  He  surprised  the 
guards,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  burned  a  dozen  brigs 
and  sloops,  totally  destroyed  every  thing  on  shore  which 
the  enemy  had  collected,  and  returned  safely  with  nume- 
rous prisoners  to  Guilford.  This  brilliant  affair  look  olace  on 
the  23d  of  May. 

The  main  operations  of  both  armies  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
suspended  for  an  unusual  length  of  time.  The  British  army 
delayed  commencing  any  offensive  operations,  and  that  of 
Washington  profited  very  much  by  the  season  of  inaction. 
They  were  gradually  reinforced,  by  recruits  and  militia,  and 
their  policy  was  to  wait  the  development  of  the  plans  of 
the  enemy,  and  make  provision  for  encountering  him  in  anj"" 
direction,  against  which  he  might  decide  on  moving.  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  was  already  in  Canada,  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  it  was  ob\iou3  to  Washington,  that  General  Howe  would 
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either  attempt  to  seize  on  the  passes  of  the  North  river  and 
thus  co-operate  directly  with  Burgoyne,  or  leaving  thut  for 
future  movements,  would  follow  up  at  first  the  attempts  of 
the  previous  campaign,  and  march  upon  Philadelphia.  As 
a  precaution  against  both  these  movements,  he  determined 
to  open  the  campaign  by  descending  from  his  position  at 
Morristown,  and  post  his  army  on  the  high  ground  north  of 
the  Brunswick  road  to  Philadelphia,  extending  his  left  to- 
wards the  river  and  stationing  a  considerable  force  at  Peeks- 
kill.  By  this  management  his  forces  could  be  readily  con- 
centrated at  either  point;  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  or 
to  protect  the  forts  and  passes  of  the  river.  On  the  I 
25th  of  May,  he  formed  his  new  camp  at  Mid-  |  *^ 
dlebrook,  about  ten  miles  from  Brunswick,  a  position  natu- 
rally very  strong,  which  he  fortified  with  careful  entrench- 
ments. His  troops,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  were 
about  eight  thousand  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  more 
than  two  thousand  were  sick. 

The  real  design  of  General  Howe,  was  the  recovery  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  capture  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  gen- 
erally charged  upon  him  as  a  military  fault.  The  army  of 
Burgoyne,  about  to  descend  from  Canada,  w^as  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  the  British  ministry,  for  subduing  America.  A 
junction  Avith  the  army  in  ^Tew  York,  with  the  command 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  lakes,  would  have  separated  the 
States,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  force  already  in  Rhode  Island, 
given  the  whole  of  New  England  into  the  power  of  the 
British  army.  Instead  of  entering  zealously  and  at  once 
into  this  plan,  General  Hows  dela5'^ed  some  time,  in  the 
effort  to  draw  General  Washington  into  action,  and  finally 
postponed  his  co-operation  with  the  northern  army,  for  an  at- 
tack upon  Philadelphia.  He  perhaps  hoped  so  thoroughly  to 
subdue  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  by  this  enterprise,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  clear  field  for  the  approach  of  General  Bur- 
goyne. The  calculations  failed  as  signally  below,  as  the 
main  expedition  above.  Philadelphia  fell, -but  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  were  subdued  nor  terrified;  and  when 
Burgoyne  descended  the  Hudson,  it  was  not  as  a  flushed 
conqueror,  but  as  a  captive  to  the  despised  republicans. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  June,  General  Howe  made 
a  bold  effort  to  entice  Washington  from  his  camp,  and  bring 
on  an  action.  The  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Uiousand  soldiers,  who  were  left  to  protect  the  bap^gage  and 
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bri'Jge  equipage,  at  Brunswick,  marched  out  in  two  columns, 
and  advanced  to  Somerset  court-house,  with  the  apparent 
design  to  cross  the  Delaware.  Washington  was  too  wary  to 
believe,  that  they  would  be  rash  enough  to  cross  in  front  of 
a  formidable  opposition,  and  with  an  army  in  the  rear,  and 
did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  bridges  prepared  to  cross  with, 
had  been  left  behind.  When  the  enemy  approached,  with- 
out leaving  his  strong  position,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  kept  them  under  arms  all  night.  The  New 
Jersey  militia  assembled  with  alacrity ;  and  Howe,  finding 
his  scheme  frustrated,  retreated  to  Brunswick  on  the  19th, 
and  gathered  all  his  forces  towards  that  point.  Washing- 
ton, relieved  of  his  present  fears  for  the  river  passages, 
ordered  down  a  part  of  his  force  at  Peekskill,  and  strength- 
ened himself  at  Middlebrook.  The  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  and  fro,  were  marked  with  devastation  and  cruelty. 
They  burned,  ravaged  and  destroyed,  without  respect  to 
property,  or  persons. 

The  rapid  advance  on  the  14th  havingfailed  in  its  object,  the 
British  general  tried  another  feint,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
made  as  rapid  a  retreat  to  Amboy.  His  baggage  having  been 
sent  across  to  Staten  Island,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  chan- 
nel, and  several  detachments  passed  over,  as  though  it  had 
been  his  final  intention  to  abandon  New  Jersey,  and  march 
upon  Philadelphia.  V/ashington  despatched  strong  parties  to 
pursue  and  harass  his  march,  commanded  by  Generals  Greene, 
Maxwell,  and  Sullivan,  and  Colonel  Morgan,  and  in  order  to- 
follow  up  the  retreating  army,  left  his  camp  at  Middlebrook, 
and  with  his  whole  army  took  up  a  new  position  at  Quibble- 
town,  six  or  seven  miles  nearer  to  Amboy.  General  Howe 
promptly  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  success  of 
„,  ^   I  his  manoeuvre.    On  the  night  of  the  25lh  of  June, 

June  25th    1  .       ^  . 

I  he  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  the  island, 
and  advanced  swiftly  towards  the  Americans.  Washing- 
ton, with  equal  rapidity,  retraced  his  own  movements.  Recall- 
ing his  advance,  he  resumed  his  position  on  the  heights,  and 
the  British  only  succeeded  in  engaging  the  brigade  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Sterling.  That,  after  maintaining  a 
hot  action,  retreated  with  little  loss,  and  the  British  forces, 
foiled  again,  withdrew  to  Amboy  on  the  27th,  and  three 
days  afterwards  passed  finally  over  to  Staten  Island, 
leaving  General  Washington  in  undisturbed  pos- 
lession  of  New  Jersey,    The  fleet  under  the  command  of 
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Admiral  Howe,  was  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  The  destination  of  their  fleet  and  army 
from  this  point,  was  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  all  America. 
They  had  it  in  their  power,  having  the  command  of  the  sea, 
to  land  at  any  point  of  the  country,  and  the  Hudson,  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  Boston,  were  alternately  looked  to 
as  the  objectsof  the  expedition.  A  sudden  movement  to  the 
north  side  of  Staten  Island,  led  Washington  to  beUeve  that 
the  Hudson  was  the  point;  and  he  accordingly  reinforced  the 
northern  army,  changed  his  camp  to  the  old  position  at  Mor- 
ristown,  and  strengthened  the  river  forts  and  garrisons.  This 
uncertainty  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  various  changes  of 
position  made  by  Howe  being  considered  for  the  most  part 
as  feints  to  conceal  a  real  purpose.  Washington  becoming 
more  convinced  that  Philadelphia  was  the  object,  turned  as 
much  of  his  care  in  that  direction  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  were  called  out,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Chester,  and  those  of  New  Jersey  were  summon- 
ed at  Gloucester.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  British  fleet 
sailed  from  Sandy  Hook.  It  consisted  of  more  than 
three  hundred  vessels,  and  carried  thirty-six  British 
and  Hessian  battalions,  including  light  infantry  anc 
diers,  with  a  powerful  corps  of  artillery,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  the  army,  seven- 
teen battalions,  was  left  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  for  the  protection  of  New  York.  The  fleet  was  re- 
ported to  steer  southwardly,  and  the  same  doubt  as  to  their 
object,  continued  to  harass  the  public  mind,  and  perplex 
the  Commander-in-chief.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which 
stated  New  Hampshire  to  be  the  point,  but  so  convinced  was 
Washington  that  it  was  intended  to  mislead,  that  he  instantly 
marched  to  the  south.  He  halted  for  a  while  on  the  Dela- 
ware, hesitating  to  believe  that  Howe  could  absolutely  aban- 
don the  Hudson,  where  he  was  expected  to  aid  the  Northern 
army.  On  the  31st,  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the  capes  of 
the  Delaware,  but  from  some  change  of  plan,  instead  of  en- 
tering, put  to  sea  again,  and  Vv'ere  not  heard  of  for  weeks. 
This  increased  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  of  the  American 
army,  which  marched  and  counter-marched  through  New 
Jersey  according  to  the  various  reports  that  v.'ere  received, 
until  all  doubts  were  dispelled  by  intelligence  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  army  at  Turkey  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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„,  Elk  river,  in  Maryland.  General  Washington 
"^'  instantly  marched  his  whole  army  through  Phila- 
delphia, to  oppose  them.  He  had  a  considerable  nominal 
force,  but  his  effective  strength  did  not  exceed  eleven 
thousand.  On  the  ^d  of  September,  the  armies  approached 
each  other,  and  Washington,  after  manoeuvring  several  days 
to  avoid  being  out-flanked  by  a  superior  force,  finally  fell 
back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine  river,  at  Chadd's 
ford,  where  he  made  a  stand  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the 
enemy.  Congress  and  the  people  called  upon  the  general 
to  risk  a  battle  there,  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  had  been  much  improved  dur- 
mg  their  stay  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  French  officers,  who 
had  joined  it,  either  as  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or 
on  the  invitation  of  Silas  Deane,  the  American  envoy  at 
Paris.  Some  of  these  were  veteran  and  skillful  soldiers, 
whose  experience  in  European  warfare,  and  knowledge 
of  military  tactics,  was  of  much  value  to  the  new  levies  of 
the  States.  He  who  added  most  lustre  to  the  French  nanne, 
not  by  military  knowledge,  but  by  his  personal  virtue?,  the 
splendor  of  his  individual  character,  and  the  enthusiastic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  Ameri- 
can service,  was  the  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  risked  every  thing  to  join  a  sink- 
ing cause,  escaped  with  difficulty  from  France,  from  a  court 
circle  the  gayest  in  Europe,  a  fortune  beyond  his  wishes, 
a  home  endeared  by  a  newly  wedded  and  fondly  loved  wife, 
against  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  and  though  chased  by 
cruisers  to  arrest  and  bring  him  back,  brought  his  sword  and 
his  arm  to  the  service  of  liberty.  His  arrival  inspirited  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  by  the  proofs  of  ardent  sympathy  which 
it  displayed,  and  the  hopes  of  efficient  succor  from  abroad 
which  it  encouraged.  At  the  Brandywine,  he  occupied  a 
distinguished  post  in  the  army. 

The  landing  of  Howe  in  the  Chesapeake,  made  manifest 
to  Washington  that  the  British  forces  were  not  acting  under 
a  common  head,  and  for  a  joint  plan  of  operation.  They 
were,  in  fact,  divided  into  three  independent  bodies,  two  of 
which  at  least,  those  under  Burgoyne  and  Howe,  aimed  at 
distmct  objects,  tending  only  remotely  to  a  union.  Bur- 
goyne in  the  north  was  pushing  on  with  rapidity,  and  in 
apparent  triumph,  from  Crown  Point  towards  Albany :  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  a  large  force,  was  inactive  at  New  York; 
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and  Sir  William  Howe  was  pursuing  a  separa. .  puri)ose  in 
the  middle  States.  The  campaign  of  Burgoyne  will  be 
narrated  presently,  in  a  connected  form.  We  shall  here 
pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  army  which,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember 1777,  was  approaching  the  Brandywine  river,  to  force 
its  way  to  Philadelphia. 

One  anecdote  of  an  enterprise,  which  occurred  sometime 
before  in  the  north,  deserves  to  be  recorded  here,  though  not 
strictly  in  the  order  of  the  narrative.  Though  not  of  much 
real  importance,  it  produced  a  great  exultation  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  the  British.  The 
British  force  at  Rhode  Island,  consisting  of  seven  battalions 
and  a  considerable  fleet,  was  commanded  by  General  Pres- 
cott,  who,  being  so  superior  in  force  to  any  that  could  be 
brought  against  him,  kept  negligent  guard.  Aware  of  this, 
and  anxious  to  retaliate  for  the  capture  of  General  Lee,  a 
party  of  Americans,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barton, 
to  the  number  of  about  forty,  formed  a  plan  of  surprising  the 
general  in  his  quarters,  and  carrying  him  off.  Embarking 
by  night  in  whale-boats,  and  cautiously  rowing  between  the 
enemy's  ships,  they  landed  on  the  coast  between  Newport 
and  Bristol  Ferry,  and  having  silently  reached  the  lodgings 
of  Prescott,  arrested  him  in  bed,  and  conducted  him  safely 
through  his  own  troops  and  fleet  back  to  the  main  land. 
Congress  voted  their  thanks,  and  presented  a  sword  to  Colo- 
nel Barton,  for  this  daring  feat. 

The  battle  of  the  Brandywine  was  hazarded  by  Washing- 
ton more  in  compliance  with  the  public  call  for  decisive  ac- 
tion, and  the  impatience  of  delay,  than  in  accordance  with 
his  own  judgment.  His  army  was  inferior  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  and  he  might  easily  have  assumed  a  position 
amons:  the  hills  too  strono;  to  be  forced,  which  would  have 
retarded  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  them  to  waste  the  sea- 
son to  little  purpose.  But  delay  had  dissatisfied  both 
Congress  and  the  public  expectation,  and  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  fortune  of  battle. 

The  army  of  Sir  William  Howe  advanced,  at  day-break 
on  the  mornins:  of  the  llth  of  September,  in  two 
columns  against  the  American  position.  The  first, 
under  the  Hessian  General  Kniphausen,  was  directed  against 
Chadd's  ford,  with  the  design  of  forcing  a  passage  at  that  point. 
The  main  point  of  attack  was,  however,  not  there.  Thia 
column,  v/hich  was  the  right,  was  instructed  to  delay  making 
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a  final  effort,  until  Iho  other  column  had  succeeded  in  its 
manceuvres.  The  left  column,  led  by  Generals  Howe  and 
Cornwallis,  was  composed  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  British  army.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  towards  the  left,  and  crossing  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  above,  to  descend  against  the  American  right,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  column  at  Chadd's  ford  should  make  a 
brisk  charge  in  front.  Washington,  on  being  advised  of  the 
separation  of  the  columns,  immediately  conceived  the  bold 
design,  of  leaving  Generals  SulUvan  and  Sterling  to  keep 
Howe  and  CornwalUs  in  check,  and  crossing  the  ford 
himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  to  attack  Kniphausen. 
While  issuing  his  orders  for  this  movement,  information  was 
brought  him  b}'  Colonel  Bland  of  Virginia,  contradicting  the 
first  intelligence,  and  declaring  the  movement  of  the  second 
column  to  be  only  a  feint  to  divide  the  American  strength, 
and  that  it  had  already  commenced  its  return  to  join  the 
Germans  at  Chadd's  ford.  In  the  uncertainty  produced  b}'' 
these  confused  accounts,  the  order  was  countermanded,  and 
the  Americans  continued  their  defence  of  the  ford,  under 
the  expectation  that  Kniphausen  would  soon  attempt  to  force 
a  passage,  supported  by  the  whole  British  strength.  At  two 
o'clock,  he  had  not  made  the  attempt,  and  all  doubt  of  the 
course  of  the  left  column  was  dissipated  by  intelligence  that 
Generals  Howe  and  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  forks  of  the 
Brandy  wine,  and  were  in  full  march  down  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  against  the  American  right.  An  immediate  change 
of  plan  was  ordered  by  Washington.  Wayne  was  left  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  ford  with  Kniphausen,  who  was 
about  making  his  concerted  charge  ;  Sullivan  was  ordered  to 
march  a  division  to  the  right,  to  oppose  the  advancing  column, 
and  General  Greene,  with  his  corps,  was  posted  in  the  centre, 
as  a  reserve,  to  succor  either  party,  as  the  circumstances  might 
require.  It  was  four  o'clock  before  Sullivan  reached  ground 
upon  which  he  could  form,  and  before  his  right  was  properly 
in  order,  the  enemy,  under  Cornwallis,  attacked  that  side  of 
his  force,  which  instantly  gave  way,  and  the  disorder  spread 
irretrievably  until  the  whole  division  was  routed.  As  soon 
as  the  firing  was  heard  in  this  direction,  Washington  in  per- 
son, with  General  Greene  and  his  corps,  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  Sullivan,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  check  the  career  of 
the  enemy  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  flying  troops.  A 
Virginia  brigade  under  General  Weedon,  Colonel  Marshal's 
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Virginia  regiment,  and  Colonel  Stewart's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, displayed  the  most  determined  spirit,  and  kept  up  the 
action  with  Cornwallis  till  night  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  Gene- 
ral Greene  drew  off  his  troops  in  safety.  Wayne  had  been 
compelled  to  give  way  before  Kniphausen,  and  the  day 
terminated  in  the  success  of  all  the  leading  plans  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  American  army  retreated  to  Chester 
that  same  night,  and  soon  after  to  Philadelphia.  Their  loss 
was  computed  at  three  hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  prisoners;  they  also  lost  ten  field- 
pieces  and  a  howitzer.  The  British  loss  was  much  less,  not 
amounting  to  five  hundred  in  all,  of  which  the  slain  were 
about  one  hundred. 

The  French  officers  behaved  with  gallantry,  and  were  of 
great  service  to  the  Americans.  One  of  them,  the  Baron  St. 
Ovary,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  while 
rallying  his  troops  with  spirit  and  activity,,  was  wounded  in 
the  leg,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field.  Count  Pulaski,  a  noble 
Pole,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  home,  led  on  the 
light-horse  with  undaunted  gallantry,  and  Congress  testified 
their  sense  of  his  merit,  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier,  and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

The  British  followed  up  their  successes  the  next  day,  by 
seizing  upon  Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  efFecl 
upon  Congress  or  the  army,  which  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. The  coolness  and  courage  with  which  many  of 
the  regiments  had  behaved,  rather  tended  to  beget  a  higher 
tone  of  confidence.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
depression  among  the  people,  and  to  reinforce  the  army,  and 
to  manifest  a  feeling  of  perfect  security.  Fifteen  hundred 
troops  were  sent  from  Peekskill ;  large  detachments  of  mili- 
tia summoned  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
brigade  of  the  regular  line  under  General  Smalhvood,  from 
Alexandria,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Washington.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  authorized  to  impress  all  horses, 
wagons,  and  provisions,  necessary  for  the  army.  The  general 
orders  which  he  issued  spoke  in  terms  of  commendation  of 
the  behavior  of  the  army  in  the  late  engagement,  and  promised 
them  success  in  another  battle.  Having  allowed  them  jo  rest  a 
day  in  the  environs  of  Germantown,  he  resolved  to  try  an- 
other general  action,  before  yielding  Philadelphia  to  the  ene- 
my   With  this  determination  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill  on 
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the  loth  of  September,  and  marched  to  face  the 
British  army,  whicK  was  advancing  upon  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Lancaster  road.  He  took  up  a  position  at  the 
Warren  tavern,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
with  the  double  object  of  covering  his  stores  which  were 
deposited  at  Reading,  and  v/aiting  to  give  the  enemy  battle. 
The  next  morning  the  advance  guards  of  the  armies  com- 
menced an  engagement  which  lasted  only  a  few  moments. 
A  violent  storm  came  on,  which  separated  the  combatants ; 
the  rain  fell  in  such  quantities  and  with  such  force,  for  the 
whole  of  that  day  and  the  next,  that  both  parties  were  obliged 
to  remain  inactive,  and  the  consequences  compelled  the 
American  army  to  retreat  immediately.  It  was  found  that 
their  ammunition  was  damaged,  and  the  gun-locks  and  car- 
tridge-boxes, from  defective  construction  were  unfit  for  use.  On 
the  18th,  Washington  filed  off  towards  Reading,  the  enemy 
being  unable,  from  the  effects  of  the  same  storm,  to  pursue 
him.  He  ascended  the  Schuylkill,  crossed  it  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  on  the  19th,  recrossed  it  at  Par- 
ker's ferry,  and  took  up  a  position,  on  Parkyomy 
creek,  fortifying  the  passes  and  fronting  the  advanc- 
ing enemy,  with  the  determination  of  risking  a  battle. 

A  severe  disaster  occurred  at  this  time  to  the  republican 
forces.  On  recrossing  the  Schuylkill,  Washington  had  de- 
tached General  Wayne  with  1500  men,  to  join  the  corps  of 
Smallwood,  and  harass  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  instruc- 
tions to  conceal  his  movements.  While  encamped  near 
the  Paoli  tavern,  his  position  was  discovered,  and  he  him- 
self surprised  by  a  British  detachment  under  General  Grey 
The  out-posts  and  picquets  were  forced  without  noise,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September,  and  before  the  soldiers  could 
form,  a  murderous  slaughter  commenced.  When  they  did 
form,  under  a  fierce  attack,  it  was  unfortunately  in  front  of 
their  fires,  which  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  the  British, 
and  three  hundred  of  them  were  bayonetted,  with  the  loss  of 
only  eight  of  the  enemy.  Wayne,  with  great  exertions,  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  some  of  his  soldiers  and  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  survivors. 

Howe  could  now  safely  push  forward  towards  Philadelphia 
Washington  was  before  him,  with  an  inferior  army  and  with 
two  most  important  points  to  defend.  He  could  not  protect 
the  extensive  magazines  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 
established  at  Reading,  without  exposing  the  capital,  almost 
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undefended,  to  be  taken  by  a  movement  of  the  British  army 
to  the  right,  and  crossing  the  Schuylkill.  He  could  only 
hope  to  save  Philadelphia,  by  interposing  his  army  at  once 
between  General  Howe  and  the  capital,  abandoning  his 
stores,  and  risking  a  final  and  probably  a  fatal  battle.  The 
soldiers  were  fatigued  and  worn  out,  by  constant  marchings 
and  counter-marchings,  since  the  landing  of  the  British  at  the 
Elk,  on  the  26th  of  August.  Since  the  defeat  of  Brandy- 
win'\  they  had  been  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  without  cover- 
ing, destitute  of  stores,  and  scantily  supplied  in  all  things, 
and  had  crossed  and  recrossed  several  large  streams,  almost 
daily.  To  hazard  both  the  capital,  the  army,  and  the  stores, 
in  a  single  action,  under  such  circumstances,  was  decided 
by  Washington  to  be  too  rash  a  scheme  to  be  risked,  although 
the  calls  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  another  battle 
were  loud  and  urgent.  He  determined  to  abandon  the  city  : 
and  on  a  movement  of  the  British  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  towards  Reading,  the  American  army  retreated 
rapidly  up  the  stream  to  Pottsgrove,  leaving  the  lower  road 
open  to  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  September, 
the  whole  British  army  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, between  Washington  and  the  capital,  and  three  days 
afterwards.  General  Cornwallis,  without  opposition,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  part  of  his  I 
troops.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  left  in  posi-  I  '  *^^ ' 
tion  at  Germantown.  Four  regiments  were  posted  in  the 
city. 

Congress,  on  the  retreat  of  Washington  from  the  Warren 
tavern  on  the  ISth,  considering  themselves  insecure  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, had  adjourned  immediately  to  Lancaster.  The 
])ublic  archives  and  stores  were  removed  to  the  same  place. 
On  the  fall  of  Philadelphia,  they  retired  to  Yorktown.  Before 
removing,  they  invested  Washington  with  the  same  dicta- 
torial powers,  as  had  been  granted  after  the  reverses  in  New 
Jersey.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  chiefly 
Quakers,  who  were  disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  Virginia,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 

On  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
led  his  army,  consisting  of  about  eleven  thousand  men, — eight 
thousand  regulars^  and  three  thousand  militia, — along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  encamped  them  at  Schippack 
creek,  about  eleven  miles  from  Germantown. 

The  British  fleet,  which  had  landed  the  army  in  the  Ches- 
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apeake,  were  now  ordered  round  into  the  Delaware.  Foresee- 
ing this,  the  Americans  had  taken  early  steps  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  ot  the  river,  so  that  the  vessels  could  not  pass  up. 
Cheveaux  de  Frise  were  sunk  in  the  river,  and  forts  erected 
on  Mud  Island,  at  Red  Bank,  opposite  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
and  at  Billing's  Point,  on  the  same  shore  below.  Mud  Island 
is  about  seven  miles  belov*'^  Philadelphia.  In  the  channel 
between  JNIud  Island  and  Red  Bank,  double  rows  of  Cheveaux 
de  Frise  were  sunk,  consisting  of  large  pieces  of  timber 
strongly  clamped,  and  poinfed  with  iron.  These  were  pro- 
tected by  galleys,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  ships. 

The  fort" on  Mud  Island  was  called  Fort  Mifflin,  and  that 
upon  Red  Bank,  Fort  Mercer. 

It  was  important  to  Sir  WiUiam  Howe,  to  destroy  tiiese 
works,  and  open  a  communication  between  the  fleet  and  the 
army.  The  American  army,  lying  above,  would  efTect- 
ually  obstruct  all  supplies  by  land  ;  and  unless  means  of  access 
by  water  could  be  furnished  to  the  fleet  below,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.  Two  regiments  were 
accordingly  despatched  by  General  Howe  to  dislodge  the 
Americans  from  Billing's  Point,  which  was  done  without 
much  difficulty.  The  garrison  spiked  the  guns,  and  aban- 
doned the  works  on  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  A  part  of 
the  fleet  was  thus  enabled  to  advance,  and  with  great  labor 
finally  cleared  out  a  narrow  passage  through  the  Cheveaux 
de  Frise  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done,  a  third  regiment 
was  sent  to  Chester,  to  convoy  a  quantity  of  provisions  to 
thd  camp,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ster- 
ling. "These  three  regiments,  and  the  four  battalions  in 
Philadelphia,  being  separated  from  the  main  body,  Washing- 
ton determined  to  surprise  the  army  of  Howe  at  German- 
town  ;  and  accordingly  moved  down  rapidly  from  his  camp 
at  Schippack  creek,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October, 
and  reached  Gei-mantown  early  on  the  4th.  His  army  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  from  Peekskill,  and  a 
body  of  Maryland  militia. 

The  British  lines  crossed  the  valley  of  Germanlown  at  right 
angles  near  its   centre ;   its  flanks  were  strongly 
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guarded,  and  one  of  them,  the  left,  rested  upon  the 
Schuylkill.  The  American  army  was  divided  into  several 
columns,  which  made  simultaneous  attacks  by  different  roads, 
upon  the  enemy's  positions,  and  at  first  success  seemed  cer- 
tain.    About  sunrise,  General  Sullivan  drove  in  the  British 
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piquets  on  the  British  left,  and  Greene  was  equally  success- 
ful on  the  right.  Several  brigades  penetrated  the  town,  and 
victory  appeared  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed  by  an  unlooked  for 
event.  Colonel  Musgrave,  a  British  officer,  in  retreating  be- 
fore the  division  of  Sullivan,  threw  himself,  with  his  com- 
panies of  light  troops,  into  a  stone  house,  called  Chew's  house, 
and  made  a  most  gallant  and  persevering  defence.  Every 
attempt  to  dislodge  him  proved  ineffectual.  The  Ameri- 
can line  was  checked,  and  thrown  into  disorder.  A  fog 
which  had  risen  increased  the  confusion,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  rally.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  flagged,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  of  apparent  victory,  they  were  thus  check- 
ed and  finally  began  to  retreat.  All  efforts  to  rally  them 
were  unavailing  and  Washington,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  drew 
off  his  troops,  just  as  Cornwallis  came  up  with  a  squadron  of 
horse,  to  the  succor  of  the  British.  The  pursuit  continued 
for  some  miles,  but  the  Americans  saved  all  their  artillery. 
Their  loss  was  about  two  hundred  killed,  among  whom  was 
General  Nash  of  North  Carolina,  six  hundred  wounded,  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  Of  the  British,  the  killed  were 
about  one  hundred  in  number,  and  the  wounded  four  hun- 
dred. 

The  American  army  retreated  about  twenty  miles  to 
Parkyomy  creek,  and  being  reinforced  by  1500  militia,  re- 
lumed to  their  old  camp  at  Scihppack.  Congress  by  a  vote 
approved  of  the  plan  of  attack,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  for  their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown. 

General  Howe  immediately  broke  up  his  encampment  at 
Germantown,  and  moved  his  whole  force  into  the  city.  Pro- 
visions began  to  grow  scarce,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware.  Washington  strengthened  the  garrisons  at  forts 
Mifflin  and  Mercer,  called  upon  the  government  of  New 
Jersey  to  turn  out  the  militia  to  form  a  camp  to  support 
them,  commanded  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  by  his 
detachments,  and  under  the  authority  of  Congress  proclaim- 
ed martial  law  against  all  citizens  who  should  furnish  the 
enemy  with  supplies.  Thus  situated,  General  Howe  found, 
as  Franklin  sarcastically  remarked,  that  "  instead  of  taking 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  had  taken  him." 
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The  main  body  of  the  American  army  took  post  at  White 
Marsh,  about  iiftoen  miles  from  the  city. 

No  change  of  position  was  made  by  either  army,  nor  ac- 
tion of  moment  undertaken  on  either  side,  until  the  2-2d  of 
the  month ;  previous  to  which  the  campaign  in  the  North 
had  concluded  triumphantly,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Brit 
ish,  and  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army.  To  pursue 
a  connected  narrative  of  the  events  of  1777  in  that  quarter, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  several  months  in  the  order  oi 
time,  to  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  the  North. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

General  Burgoyne,  who  bad  served  in  Canada  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1776,  under  General  Carleton,  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1777,  and  Avas  followed 
by  a  large  regular  force  from  England,  designed  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  United  States  through  Lake  Champlain, 
and  eflect  a  junction  with  Sir  William   Howe  at  New  York. 
This  plan    had  always  found  favor  with  the  ministry,  and 
had  been  earnestly  pressed  upon  them  by  Burgoyne  on  his 
return  from  America.      His    representations    strengthened 
their  opinion,  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  was  to  separate  the  States  ;  so  that  New 
England,  which  was  thought  to  bo  the  principal  seat  of  dis- 
turbance,  would  be  cut  off  from  communication  with   the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  reduced  lo  obedience.     It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  provide  a  powerful  army,   well  ap- 
pointed in  every  respect,  to  make  success  certain.     Bur- 
goyne,  whose    personal    solicitations    had    done    much    to 
hasten  and  arrange  the  expedition,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  whose  popularity  as  a  man  of  talents  and  energy, 
was  very  high,  and  who  had  contributed  so  efficiently  to  the 
recover)'  of  the  provinces  the  year  before.     Carleton,  dis- 
satisfied with  being  superseded,  asked  leave  to  resign,  but 
with  honorable  magnanimity  exerted  the  utmost  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity in  forwarding  the  objects  of   the    expedition.     The 
regular  corps  of  the  army,  consisting  of  British  and  Hessians, 
amounted  to  about  seven  Ihousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  ar- 
tillery corps.     The  brass  train  sent  out  for  the  service,  was 
esteemed  the  finest  and  best  appointed,  ever  allotted  to  a 
force  of  that  magnitude.     To  these  was  added  a  de'achment 
of  700  rangers,  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  destined  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  Mohawk  country  to  seize  Fort  Stanwix, 
otherwise  called  fort  Schuyler.    It  was  also  ordered  that  two 
thousand  Canadians,  consisting  of  hatchmen  and  other  work- 
men, should  join  the  army,  to  aid  in  forcing  a  Avay  through  the 
woods.     Seamen  were  collected  for  manning  the  necessary 
vessels  to  comm.and  the  Lake,  and  convey  the  trooos  dowa 
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the  Hudson.  Other  parties  were  collected  to  scour  the  coun- 
try on  the  frontier,  and  occupy  the  intermediate  posts,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  three  thousand  men.  Every  aid,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  clothing,  and  baggage  of  all 
descriptions,  was  amply  provided,  and  sanguine  calculations 
were  made  that  by  this  armj-  the  rebellion  would  be  put  down 
at  once. 

The  generals  who  accompanied  Burgoyne,  were  eminen* 
ind  veteran  officers.  Among  the  principal  were  General 
Philips  of  the  artillery,  and  generals  Reidesel  and  Specht, 
Germans,  and  the  British  generals  Frazer,  Powell,  and 
Hamilton. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  paid  early  atten- 
tion to  their  defence,  in  that  quarter.  They  had  construct- 
ed an  additional  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  on 
which  Ticonderoga  stands,  Avhich  they  called  Mount  In- 
dependence. The  obstruction  of  the  navigation  was  a  great 
point,  and  they  sunk  cassoons  in  the  channel,  so  as  to  serve 
also  as  a  bridge  of  communication  between  the  forts,  and  to 
prevent  the  British  from  drawing  their  small  craft  over  land 
into  Lake  George,  they  also  obstructed  the  navigation  of  that 
lake.  Fort  Schuyler  was  fortiiied,  and  other  forts  erected 
along  the  Mohawk  river.  Requisitions  were  made  for  thir- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  men  for  the  security  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  adjacent  States  were  called  upon  to  fill  up  their 
militia  in  readiness  for  an  active  campaign.  General  Schuy- 
ler was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern  campaign 
at  an  early  date,  thus  superseding  General  Gates,  a  nomina- 
tion which  produced  no  little  dissatisfaction  at  the  time. 
He  took  the  command,  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  despatched 
General  St.  Clair  immediately  to  Ticondefoga.  Burgoyne's 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  two-fold.  He,  with  the  main 
army,  was  to  proceed  by  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  to 
Albany,  and  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  a  second  detachment 
of  about  two  thousand  troops,  was  directed  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  by  the  Oswego  and  Fort  Stanvvix,  join  the 
general  at  Albany.  Thence  both  were  to  proceed  by  th' 
Hudson  to  New  York. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  on  the  most  elaborate 
and  careful  scale,  Burgoyne  moved  forward,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lastAveek  in  June,  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Crown  Point.     He  held  a  confer- 
ence at  the  river  Bouquet  with  his  Indian  allies,  many  of 
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which  had  been  engaged,  by  the  influence  of  govemor  Carle- 
ton.  He  addressed  them  in  terms  of  energy,  to  excite  them 
to  take  part  with  the  royal  forces,  and  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare,  in  their  mode  of  combat,  and  the  treatment  of  their 
captive?.  Having  fully  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  In- 
dians, he  endeavored  to  improve  the  advantage  their  alliance 
gave  him,  in  intimidating  the  Americans.  On  the  |  jn„g03.[, 
29th  of  June,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  with  the  j 
design  of  spreading  terror  among  them,  magnifying  the  force 
of  the  armies  and  fleets  prepared  to  crush  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, and  insisting  upon  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  their  In- 
dian allies.  Promises  of  favor  and  support  were  held  out  to 
such  as  should  aid  in  establishing  the  government  of  the  king, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  war  and  devastation  threatened  against 
those  who  should  persist  in  rebellion.  Thousands  of  Indians, 
he  admonislied  them,  were  ready  at  his  bidding,  to  be  let 
loose  against,'  "the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and 
America."  This  proclamation  justly  provoked  some  animad- 
version in  England,  and  was  strongly  censured  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.  In  the  United  States  it  kindled  a  general  in- 
dignation at  the  atrocity  of  its  sentiments,  mingled  with 
derision  at  its  pompous  denunciations.  The  temper  of  the 
people  was  too  stern  for  such  intimidations,  and  his  gran- 
diloquent threats  of  Indian  massacres,  served  to  inflame 
resentment,  and  stimulate  resistance. 

All  preparations  being  made.  Burgoyne  advanced  towards 
Ticonderoga ;  there  he  expected  to  meet  with  a  vigorous  op- 
position. Tlie  natural  strength  of  the  post,  and  its  great  im- 
portance as  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  New  York,  justified 
him  in  believing  that  a  strong  efl(Drt  would  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  fort,  and  check  his  advance.  But  the  garrison 
under  General  St.  Clair,  was  totally  inadequate  to  its  defence. 
Their  numbers  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  badly 
armed,  particularly  in  the  essential  article  of  bayonets,  in 
which  they  were  almost  totally  deficient.  The  militia  which 
had  been  called  for  to  reinforce  them,  had  not  arrived,  and 
no  rational  expectation  was  enleitained  of  a  successful  de- 
fence, unless  the  enem}-  should  undertake  to  carry  the  place, 
by  a  general  assault,  in  which  the  bravery  of  the  Americans 
might  have  foiled  them,  by  a  gallant  and  fortunate  repulse. 
Burgoyne,  however,  acted  with  more  caution ;  and  having 
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landed  his  troops  on  the.  15th  of  July,  advanced  regularly  on 
both  sides  of  the  lake,  while  his  fleet  kept  the  centre.  Ticon- 
dcroga  and  Mount  Independence  were  both  invested,  and  in 
a  few  days  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  works.  They 
had  also  established  themselves  at  Sugar-loaf  hill,  or  Moun* 
Defiance,  as  it  was  also  called,  an  eminence  which  overlooked 
both  posts,  but  which  the  Americans  had  not  been  able  to 
fortify  or  man  for  their  defence.  All  the  American  works 
were  now  fully  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  a  bom- 
bardment from  all  points  simultaneously,  Avas  to  be  hourly 
expected,  when  General  St.  Clair  called  a  coimcil  of  war  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw 
■  ''  '  all  the  troops  within  Mount  Independence,  and  de- 
fend that  post  to  the  last  extremity,  or  abandon  the  whole. 
It  was  unanimously  recommended  to  him  to  retreat,  as  soon 
as  possible,  which  was  accordingly  undertaken  with  prompti- 
tude and  secrecy,  that  same  night.  The  garrison,  divided  into 
two  bodies,  the  first  under  St.  Clair,  and  the  second  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Francis,  took  up  their  route  for  Castleton,  by 
the  way  of  Hubbardstown,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  lake. 
The  baggage,  stores,  and  sick,  were  embarked  in  batteaux, 
and  despatched  under  the  convoy  of  five  galleys,  and  escorted 
by  a  detachment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Long,  to  Skenes- 
borough,  or  Whitehall,  on  Lake  George.  A  storm  which  rose 
towards  morning  embarrassed  the  movements  of  all  these 
parties,  and  the  accidental  firing  of  a  hcuse,  gave  notice  to 
the  enemy  of  what  was  going  on.  The  land  detachments 
had  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  before  the  pursuit  was 
fully  commenced,  and  it  vras  found  necessary  to  clear  the 
obstructions  in  the  channel  before  the  British  fleet  could  get 
into  motion,  to  follow  Colonel  Long  and  his  convoy.  Bur- 
goyne  himself  accompanied  the  fleet,  which,  favored  by  winds 
and  superior  sailing,  overtook  the  Americans  near  the  Skenes- 
borough  falls,  and  soon  overpowered  them.  Two  of  the 
batteaux  were  captured  and  several  destroyed  in  the  battle, 
upon  which  Colonel  Long  destroyed  the  others,  with  all  the 
stores,  provisions,  and  baggage,  together  with  the  works  and 
mills,  of  the  place,  and  hastily  retreated  to  Fort  Anne. 

The  divisions  which  left  the  fort  by  the  land  route,  were 
pursued  by  a  corps  of  British  troops  under  General  Frazer, 
andoneof  German  under  General  Reidesel.    On  the 
"^  ''  '      seventh,  they  overtook  the  American  forces  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Francis,  at  Hubbardstown,  and  after  an 
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obstinately  contested  action,  routed  them  with  considerable 
lOss.  Amon*-  the  killed  was  Colonel  Francis,  and  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  many  of  whom  perished  for  want  in 
the  wocds,  were  not  far  from  one  thousand  in  number.  The 
British  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty.  General  St.  Clair,  with 
his  own  division,  learning  these  several  disasters,  instead  of 
proceeding,  as  had  been  his  design,  to  Fort  Anne,  where 
Colonel  Long  with  his  corps  had  taken  refuge,  turned  off  into 
the  woods,  and  having  collected  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  defeat  at  Hubbardstown,  proceeded  across 
the  country  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  to  unite  with 
General  Schuyler,  whose  head-quarters  were  there.  Colonel 
Long  after  resisting  gallantly  the  attack  of  several  British  regi- 
ments sent  against  his  post,  set  it  on  fire,  and  withdrew  to 
Fort  Edward. 

St.  Clair  joined  General  Schuyler  on  the  12th  July.  After 
his  arrival,  the  whole  American  force,  including  the  fugitives' 
that  came  in,  and  the  recruits  that  had  been  collected  at 
Fort  Edward,  was  about  4400  men,  including  the  militia,  with- 
out supplies,  arms,  or  ammunition.  The  Americans  had  lost 
in  the  late  reverses,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  vast  amount  of  warlike  stores  and-  provi- 
sions, especially  flour,  that  had  been  necessarily  abandoned 
in  their  flight.  They  had,  moreover,  lost  confidence,  and  a 
general  terror  fell  upon  the  country.  The  power  and  successes 
of  the  enemy  were  portrayed  in  exaggerated  terms.  Indeed, 
a  comparisou  of  the  scanty  remnants  of  a  northern  army  as- 
sembled at  Fort  Edward,  with  the  victorious  troops  of  Bur- 
goyne,  gave  but  too  strong  causes  for  gloomy  apprehensions. 
The  popular  discontent  vented  itself  in  loud  censures  of 
the  conduct  of  General  St.  Clair,  in  abandoning  Ticonderoga, 
and  of  General  Schuyler,  for  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
campaign.  An  inquiry  into  their  conduct  subsequently  order- 
ed by  Congress,  terminated  after  a  long  delay  in  their  ac- 
quittal of  all  misconduct ;  but  the  confidence  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  was  withdrawn  from  them,  at  the  most  criti- 
cal period.  It  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  case, 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficiently 
known  to  Congress,  and  its  strength  very  much  overrated. 
If  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  St.  Clair  at  all,  it  is  now  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  not  for  abandoning  the  fort  at  last,  but  for 
Iiolding  out  so  long.  But  at  the  time  murmurs  were  loud 
against  the  whole  direction  of  tne  army,  and  this  distrust  in  the 
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officers  retarded  very  much  the  progress  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice. Fort  George,  which  had  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Americans,  was  evacuated,  and  shortly  after,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  retain  Fort  Edward.  On  the  2-2d,the  whole  army 
retired  to  Moses'  creek,  and  on  the  -jOth,  retreated  still  fur- 
ther to  Saratoga,  and  still  unable  to  make  an  efficieat  stand, 
continued  their  retreat  to  Stillwater,  at  which  place 
they  finally  encamped  on  the  20th  of  August. 
Burgoyne,  in  the  interim  had  employed  his  army  in  a  la- 
borious effort  to  open  a  direct  communication  across  the 
country,  from  Whitehall  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson, 
through  the  woods.  The  distance  is  comparatively  small, 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  w^as  such,  as  to  make  the  pas- 
sage almost  impracticable  to  a  large  body  of  men,  and  Gene- 
ral Schuyler  had  been  active  in  increasing  the  difficulties  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  bridges  over  the  streams, 
of  which  there  had  been  a  great  number,  were  broken  up, 
and  the  defiles  through  which  the  paths  usually  ran,  were 
obstructed  by  large  trees,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  cut 
down,  so  as  to  fall,  across  the  way  and  lengthwise,  and  thus 
interlock  their  branches  to  present  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier.  In  this  toilsome  undertaking  the  British  were  com- 
pelled to  construct  not  less  than  forty  bridges,  one  of  which 
was  a  log-work  two  miles  long,  across  a  morass.  A  party 
which  had  been  left  at  Ticonderoga  was  equally  active  in 
conveying  gunboats,  provisions,  and  batteaux  over  land  to 
Lake  George.  On  the  advance  of  the  British  towards  Fort 
Edward,  by  this  route,  which  place  the}^  reached  on  the 
30th  of  July, and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  Fort  George, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the  Americans,  the  route 
from  Ticonderoga  was  left  open,  and  the  rest  of  the  trans- 
portation required  for  the  army,  was  carried  on  from  Fort 
George  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles  across  the  country.  So  difficult  was  even 
this  route,  though  preferable  to  that  by  Whitehall,  that  a 
fortnight  had  elapsed — from  the  thirtieth  of  July  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  August — before  provisions  for  only  four  days  con- 
sumption had  been  collected  ;  and  not  ten  batteaux  had  been 
afloat  on  the  river.  Heavy  rains  obstructed  the  works,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  supplies  for  daily  use,  ex- 
cept what  were  brought  from  Ticonderoga.  The  effect  of  the 
progress  of  the  army,  triumphant  thus  far,  began  to  be 
weakened.     The  joy  with  which  the  possession  of  the  Hud- 
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son  was  hailed,  was  succeeded  by  embarrassment  and  anx 
iety — even  without  an  opposing  force  ;  and  the  delay  gave 
the  Americans  time  to  rally. 

Proclamations  had  been  issued  by  both  sides.  Burgoyne 
announced,  in  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  the  victories  ot 
the  English,  and  the  approaching  subjugation  of  all  America, 
and  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  send  deputations  to  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  regal  cause.  Schuyler  reiterated  the 
determination  of  the  States  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  invok- 
ing the  perseverance  of  the  people  in  the  good  cause,  by 
every  consideration  of  duty,  interest,  and  patriotism. 

He  availed  himself  skilfully  of  every  day's  delay  to  abate 
the  panic  which  had  at  first  overwhelmed  the  people,  to  re- 
kindle their  courage,  and  rouse  them  to  arms.  In  this  he  was 
most  effectually  aided,  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  and 
their  allies,  Germans  and  Indians.  The  barbarities  practised 
in  New  Jersey  arose  fresh  in  their  recollections,  and  the 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Indians  in  Burgoyne's  army, 
whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain,  contributed  to  make 
the  royal  cause  odious,  and  inflame  the  resentment  of  Amer- 
icans. When  the  republican  army  began  to  retreat  down 
the  Hudson,  the  spirit  of  the  country  began  to  rise  again. 
A  new  army  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains. All  around  the  march  of  the  enemy,  parties  of  militia 
poured  from  every  hill  and  valley  to  harass  them  with  par- 
tizan  attacks,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  As  the  regular  force 
of  Schuyler,  wasted  by  toils  and  defeats,  diminished,  it  was  re- 
cruited by  increased  numbers  of  fresh  and  spirited  yeomanry. 
V/ashington  reinforced  them  with  several  regiments  from 
Peekskill,  commanded  by  Arnold,  and,  without  waiting  the 
order  of  Congress,  called  out  the  militia  of  New  England, 
and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln. 
Morgan,  with  liis  riflemen,  was  detached  for  the  land  ser- 
vice, so  that,  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  army  amounted 
to  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  the  militia  were  ripe 
every  where  for  co-operation.  The  PoUsh  hero,  Kosciusko, 
was  in  the  army,  as  chief  engineer. 

The  second  division  of  Burgoyne's  forces,  under  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  had  been,  as  stated  above,  appointed  to  ascend  the  St 
Lawrence,  from  Quebec,  and  penetrating  through  the  Mohawk 
country,  to  intercept  the  Americans  at  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson,  and  unite  with  the  main  army  there.  He 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Schuyler,  to  which  he  laid 
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siege,  with  his  regular  force,  and  a  large  party  of  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Johnson,  tlie  whole  amounting  to  abou* 
2,000  men.  General  Herkimer  raised  a  party  of  the  neigh- 
boring militia,  and  pushed  on  to  the  relief  of  the 
"^'  '■  garrison,  but  unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  beled 
into  an  English  ambuscade,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  men,  killed. 
The  militia  defencied  themselves  with  great  resolution  andob 
stinacy.  Few  of  them  would  have  escaped,  but  for  a  vigorous 
and  gallant  sortie  from  the  fort,  led  by  Colonel  Willett,  which 
suddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  killed  a  great 
many,  drove  numbers  into  the  woods,  and,  having  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage,  and  besieging  tools,  returned  to 
the  fort  in  triumph,  and  without  loss.  This  diversion  ena- 
bled the  remainder  of  Herkimer's  detachment  to  save  them- 
selves by  retreat.  In  these  combats  the  Indians  behaved 
with  such  ferocity  and  insubordination,  as  to  alarm  the  Brit- 
'sh  officers,  not  only  for  the  reputation  of  their  arms,  but  for 
the  fidelity  of  their  savage  allies.  Distrust  grew  up  between 
them,  and  acts  of  violence  against  each  other  shortly  after 
occurred,  to  increase  the  mutual  dislike.  St.  Leger  availed 
himself  of  the  immediate  terror  produced  by  this  defeat  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  from  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort,  the  commander.  He  employed  every  art  of  intimida- 
tion to  increase  the  impression  produced  by  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  the  Indians,  and  represented  himself  as  unable  to 
restrain  them,  if  the  defence  should  be  continued  longer. 
The  immediate  massacre  of  the  garrison,  and  of  every  man, 
v/oman,  and  child  in  the  Mohawk  country,  was  set  forth  as  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  opposition  to  the  Indians.  The 
answer  of  Colonel  Gansevoort  was  simple.  The  United  States 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  the  garrison,  and  "he 
was  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity  against  all 
enemies  whatsoever,  without  any  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  his  duty."  Colonel  Willett,  v.fho  had  led 
the  successful  sortie,  performed,  in  company  with  another 
officer,  another  daring  feat,  in  order  to  obtain  succor  for  the 
beleagured  fortress.  They  passed,  by  night,  through  the  midst 
of  the  British  camp,  escaped  the  sagacity  even  of  the  In- 
dians, and  made  their  way,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
through  pathless  woods  and  morasses,  to  give  notice  of  the 
danger  of  the  garrison.  Information  reached  General  Schuyler 
on  the  27th  July,  and  Arnold  was  immediately  despatched 
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with  eight  hundred  men,  and  a  few  militia  "who  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  him,  to  FortSchuyler.  Their  numbers  were 
inferior  to  those  of  St.  Leger,  and  Arnold  accordingly  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem,  to  terrify  the  Indians  in  St.  Leger's 
camp,  which  completely  succeeded.  An  emissary,  Cuyler  by 
name,  was  sent  among  the  Indians,  as  a  deserter,  with  in- 
structions to  magnify  the  numbers  of  the  Americans,  who 
were  approaching.  This  finesse  was  aided  by  the  discontent 
already  existing  among  them,  and  their  disappointment  at  the 
proti acted  defence  of  the  fort.  A  part  of  them  hastily  de- 
camped, and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow,  unless  a  retreat 
Was  instantly  ordered.  The  siege,  which  had  been  continued 
for  eighteen  days,  was  precipitately  raised,  before  Arnold's 
arrival,  and  in  such  disorder  that  most  of  the  artillery,  stores, 
tents,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrison.  In 
the  retreat,  the  Indians  quarrelled  with  their  allies,  and  rob- 
bed them.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  com- 
manding officers,  St.  Leger  and  Johnson,  which  was  with 
difficulty  appeased. 

Whilst  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Fort  Schuyler  was 
going  on,  an  action  was  fought  at  Bennington,  I 
which  gave  the  first  decisive  turn  to  the  current  of  |  "^' 
ovents  that  had  been  hitherto  so  adverse  to  the  American 
^ause  in  the  North.  Burgoyne,  desirous  of  aiding  the  ad- 
vance of  St.  Leger's  forces,  thought  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  American  army  by  a  sudden  and  rapid  advance  down 
the  Hudson.  They  were  between  him  and  Albany,  in  con- 
siderable strength.  If  he  could  engage  them  in  front,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  succoring  Fort  Schuyler,  they  might  be 
assailed  in  flank  by  the  other  division  descending  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  forced  either  to  risk  a  general  battle  or  to  retire 
into  New  England.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  commu- 
nication with  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George,  whence  all  his 
supplies  were  drawn,  presented  an  obstacle  to  his  rapid 
movement.  This  he  determined  to  remove  by  seizing  upon 
a  quantity  of  stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at 
Bennington,  in  Vermont,  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Hudson.  The  magazines  were  guarded  only  by  parties  of 
militia,  and  the  intermediate  country  was  represented  to  be 
favorably  disposed  to  the  royalists.  A  plan  was  formed  to 
capture  those  stores,  and,  the  army  being  thus  supplied 
to  push  on  boldly  against  the  republican  camp. 

"The  detachment  ordered  on  this  service  consisted  of  about 
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five  hundred  men,  chiefly  Hessians  and  Canadians,  with 
about  one  hundred  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Baum,  a  German  officer  of  distinction.  To  sup- 
port him,  a  Brunswick  regiment  of  grenadiers  and  light-in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Breyman,  were  directed  to  follow  and 
take  post  at  Batten  Hill.  Baum  advanced  with  considerable 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  with  lit- 
tle hostile  opposition,  until  he  approached  the  town  of  Ben- 
nington, where  he  found  an  unexpected  force  prepared  to 
oppose  him.  Colonel  Stark,  with  a  party  of  New  Hampshire 
militia,  was  on  his  way  to  the  American  camp,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  expedition  of  Baum  was  brought  him.  He  hast- 
ened to  collect  the  neighboring  militia  to  repulse  him.  Baum, 
after  some  skirmishing  with  part  of  the  American  force,  find- 
ing them  too  numerous  for  him,  encamped  upon  advantageous 
ground,  on  Walloon  Creek,  about  four  miles  from  Benning- 
ton, and  sent  for  reinforcements.  A  storm  of  rain  retarded  as 
well  the  operations  of  Colonel  Stark,  as  the  advance  of  the 
expected  succors,  for  two  da3''s.  On  the  16th, 
""'  ■  Stark,  having  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  some  militia,  determined  upon  attacking  the  Hessians 
in  their  entrenchments  before  a  junction  could  be  form- 
ed with  Breyman's  regiment.  He  divided  his  force  into 
several  divisions,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  with  great  impetuosity. 
Baum  made  a  gallant  resistance :  after  his  artillery  had 
been  captured,  and  his  ammunition  expended,  he  led  on  the 
Hessians,  sword  in  hand ;  and  was  only  conquered  by  the 
repeated  and  overwhelming  charges  of  Stark's  militia.  The 
Americans  fought  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  their  firing 
was  compared,  in  the  official  account  of  the  battle,  to  "  one 
uninterrupted  peal  of  thunder."  The  corps  of  Breyman 
arrived  on  the  field  immediately  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Baum's  division,  and  while  the  Americans  were  dispersed  in 
pursuit,  not  expecting  another  engagement.  They  rallied  to 
attack  this  new  enemy,  and  a  sharp  contest  recommenced, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  battle  was  soon  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Americans,  by  the  charge  of  Colonel  Warner, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  the  line ;  and  the  Germans  gave 
way,  and  were  pursued  until  dark,  with  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  arms.  The  royalists  lost  in  these  two 
battles,  about  seven  hundred  men,  the  greater  part  prisoners 
The  American  loss  was  about  seventy. 
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The  fruits  of  this  battle  were  of  the  highest  value,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mere  loss  of  men  to  the  enemy,  considerable 
as  that  was.  It  was  the  first  victory  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  campaign.  In 
every  direction  they  had  been  retreating  before  superior 
forces,  and  manoeuvring  to  avoid  the  enemy  ever  since  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  southern  department  Washington 
had  carefully  avoided  an  engagement  with  Howe,  and  from 
the  first  appearance  of  Burgoyne  before  Ticonderoga,  nothing 
but  defeat  had  befallen  the  arms  of  America.  The  battle  of 
Bennington  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  reanimated  the 
courage  of  the  militia.  They  had  met  a  highly  disciphned 
corps  in  the  open  field,  and  defeated  them  by  hard  fighting, 
and  had  taken  by  assault  a  camp  entrenched  strongly  and 
defended  by  regulars.  As  a  military  achievement,  it  was 
just  ground  for  general  exultation.  It  restored  confidence, 
gratified  national  pride,  and  kindled  military  enthusiasm  by 
the  trophies  of  victory  which  it  furnished.  On  the  British 
this  effect  was  reversed.  Defeat  produced  mortification  if 
not  absolute  depression.  The  direct  effects  of  the  loss,  in 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  army,  were  severe, — and, 
as  the  event  showed,  of  fatal  importance.  It  deranged  the 
entire  plan  of  the  campaign,  arrested  the  advance  movement 
which  had  been  contemplated,  and  compelled  the  army  to 
halt,  inactive,  in  an  enemy's  country,  until  the  necessary 
supplies  could  be  brought  from  Fort  George.  The  delay  was 
a  loss  to  them  of  nearly  a  month, — from  the  sixteenth  of 
August  to  the  thirteenth  of  September, — within  which  period 
the  Americans,  flushed  with  the  triumphs  of  Bennington  and 
Fort  Schuyler,  were  recruiting  their  forces,  and  gathering 
all  things  necessary  for  following  up  those  successes  vigor- 
ously. 

Congress,  on  the  4th  of  August,  had  superseded  General 
Schuyler,  and  on  the  21st  General  Gates  arrived  and  as- 
sumed the  command.  The  army  was  then  encamped  at 
Vanshaick's  Island,  and  Burgoyne  occupying  his  camp  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  was  employed  in  transporting 
supplies  from  the  lakes.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gates,  the 
army  received  the  reinforcements  already  mentioned,  in- 
cluding Morgan's  celebrated  corps  of  riflemen,  and  the  New 
York  militia,  raised  by  the  indefatigable  activity  of  George 
Clinton. 

A  daring  enterprise  was  undertaken,  about  the  same  time 
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by  a  party  of  New  England  militia,  who  penetrated  across 
the  country,  in  the  rear  ot"  the  British,  seized  on  a  number 
of  posts  on  the  lake,  and  actually  laid  siege  to  Ticonderoga, 
but,  from  a  deficiency  of  artillery,  were  compelled  to  retire. 
This  gallant  corps  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Lin- 
coln. 

The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  aggravated  by  an 
atrocious  act  of  murder,  committed  by  some  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  person  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  lady.  INIiss  M'Crea,  of  Fort  Edward,  the 
daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  was  betrothed  to  a  British 
officer,  in  the  army  of  Burgoyne,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
army  the  impatient  lover  sent  a  party  of  Indians  to  conduct 
his  bride  to  the  British  camp.  She  consented  to  accompany 
them,  but,  on  the  road,  her  savage  guides  quarrelled  about 
the  reward  that  had  bten  promised  them,  and,  exasperated 
by  mutual  contradictions,  ended  the  dispute  by  ferociously 
murdering  the  innocent  victim.  So  horrible  an  incident 
under  circumstances  appealing  so  strongly  to  the  sj-mpathies, 
routed  a  universal  cry  of  detestation  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  civilized  warfare,  and  stimulated  the 
Americans  to  deeper  resentment  against  the  army  in  Avhich 
such  allies  were  employed.  Burgoyne  answered  the  indig. 
nant  representations  of  Gates  by  arresting  the  murderers 
but  subsequently  pardoned  them,  as  an  act  of  policy,  not 
the  less  reprobating  the  inhuman  act.  This  policy  did  not 
succeed  in  retaining  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  Already  dis- 
satisfied with  delay  and  inaction,  and  disappointed  of  the 
plunder  they  had  expected,  they  resented  the  attempt  to  re- 
strain them  further,  and  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The 
Canadians  were  not  more  faithful,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
found  that  all  the  force  he  could  rely  upon  was  the  British 
and  Hessian  regulars.  Finally,  having  supplied  himself  with 
thirty  days  provisions  from  the  magazines  in  his 
Sept.iath.  ^^^^^  ^^  took  the  bold  step  of  breaking  up  his  line 
^f  intercourse  with  Canada,  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  left 
bank  with  his  whole  force.  Four  days  after  he  encamped  at 
Saratoga,  in  front  of  the  army  of  Gates,  which  lay  encamp- 
ed near  Stillwater,  about  three  miles  below. 

This  movement  separated  him  from  his  communications 
with  the  supplies  in  his  rear,  and  threw  him  at  once  upon 
the  resources  of  his  army,  to  force  their  way  through  to 
Albany,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Sir  Henry 
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Clinton  from  below.  The  event  showed  that  he  had  miscal- 
culated his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  opponents,  and  that 
the  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  two  armies  had  not 
been  thoroughly  understood.  The  expedition  from  New 
York  failed  in  the  most  essential  points,  and  from  the  day  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Hudson  the  fate  of  his  army  was  deter- 
mined, and  a  few  weeks  saw  it  surrounded  and  captured  by 
the  republican  forces,  over  whom  he  had  promised  himself 
an  easy  victory. 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  battle  of  Stillwater  was  fought  by 
the  two  armies,  with  great  obstinacy  and  courage. 
Although  there  was  no  decisive  result  on  the  field, 
it  had  all  the  effects  of  a  victory  to  the  Americans.  They,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  campaign,  met  the  British  regulars  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  maintained  their  ground  witli  unexpect- 
ed firmness  and  success.  The  conflict  began  between 
scouting  parties,  and  continued  irregularly  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  each  being  gradually  reinforced  until  both  armies  were 
engaged,  and  a  hot  and  prolonged  firing  was  kept  up_  for 
three  hours.  The  British  and  Americans  were  alternately 
driven  back,  but  rallied  again  with  determined  courage, 
and  each  parly  seemed  resolute  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion at  all  hazards.  The  British  had  the  advantage  of  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  taken  and  recovered  several 
times  during  the  action.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  prolonged 
battle,  without  positive  defeat  on  either  side.  But,  as  the 
enemy  fought  to  force  the  position  of  the  Americans,  and  did 
not  succeed  while  the  latter  remained  where  they  were  in 
the  morning,  the  fruits  of  a  victory  were  evidently  theirs, 
independently  of  the  vast  moral  efiect  of  liaving  arrested  the 
progress  of  Burgoyne  in  a  regular  battle.  The  Indians  and 
Canadians,  in  particular,  who  had  remained  with  the  Brit- 
ish, were  disheartened,  and  deserted  in  increasing  num- 
bers. The  actual  loss  of  that  army,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  five  hundred ;  of  the  Americans,  three  hundred 
and  twenty.  Arnold  distinguished  himself  in  this  battle  by 
his  daring  and  almost  desperate  bravery.  An  unfortunate 
dispute  occurred  not  long  afterwards  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral Gates,  v.hich  produced  such  resentment  that  he  threw 
up  his  command.  The  cause  of  otTence  was  the  assumption 
by  Gates  of  the  direction  of  a  part  of  the  army,  which  Ar- 
nold thought  subject  exclusively  to  his  own  direction.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  dissensions  which  provoked  the 
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excitable  temper  of  Amcdd,  and  led,  amcmg  other  and  baser 
causes,  to  his  subseqnent  betrayal  of  his  country. 

After  Ac  battle  of  Stillwater,  Burgovne  encamped  near 
flie  fonner  position,  entrenching  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
waiting  the  expected  co-operation  of  Clinton,  from  Xe\r 
Ywk.  Gates  fiilowed  his  example,  fordiyiag  his  lines,  en- 
cooraginsr  his  army  by  frequent  skirmishes  ■vrith  the  enemy, 
and  increasing:  their  numbers  constantly  by  the  numerous 
bodies  of  miii'ia.  vrhich  docked  to  him  now  that  the  pros- 
pect <rf  success  became  so  flattering.  General  lincoln 
brought  two  thousand  men  of  the  best  New  England  tro(^, 
and,  on  the  retirement  of  Arnold,  succeeded  to  his  com* 
raand.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  American  army  was 
eleven  thousand  strong,  of  whom  at  least  seven  thousand 
were  eifectiTe  men,  and  the  British  htde  exceeded  four 
thousand.  Bor^-'yne  had  but  three  weeks  provisions  in  store, 
and  a  return  to  Ticonderoga  would  occupy  at  least  eight 
days,  under  the  most  favourable  train  of  events.  He  had 
therefore  but  a  tbrtai^rht  in  which  to  expect  the  co-operation 
of  Clinton,  to  force  his  vs"ay  against  the  American  army,  or 
to  commence  a  retreat.  Such,  in  a  few  days,  had  been  the 
change  of  prospects  in  an  army  which  had  set  out  so  tri- 
umphantly only  a  month  before. 

In  the  middle  of  September  Burgovne  received  a  com- 
munication from  Clinton,  promising  a  tardy  and  inefficient 
expedition,  compared  to  what  had  been  expected,  to  move  up 
the  North  River,  in  order  to  occupy  the  army  of  Gates  by  an 
assault  from  below,  and  thus  aid  the  Xorthern  armv.  Replies 
were  instantlv  despatched,  stating  the  condition  ot  the  armv, 
and  informing  Clinton  that  the  provisions  in  store  would 
not  enable  it  to  hold  out  beyond  the  I'ith  of  October.  It  was 
therefore  all  important  that  an  early  movement  should  be 
made  to  relieve  it.  In  the  beginning  of  October  it  became 
necessarv  to  reduce  the  soldiers  rations,  and  news  from  be- 
low was  looked  for  with  intense  anxiety.  No  intelligence 
beinsr  received,  he  determined  upon  making  a  stronger  ef 
fort  than  he  had  heretofore  ventured  on  and.  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  seventh,  made  an  attack,  which  brought  on  the 
decisive  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Burgovne  himself  aided  by  Generals  Phillips,  Reidesel, 
and  Fraser,  led  a  picked  column  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
agwnst  the  American  lett.  His  left  flank  was  commanded 
by  Major  Ackland,  and  his  right  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarras. 
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The  battle  w'xis  ojvned  by  the  Americans  simultaneously 
against  the  right  and  left  winpj.  with  extraorviinary  impet- 
uosity. General  Poor,  with  tlie  New  Hampshiiv  militia,  at- 
tacked the  lei't ;  and  Morg;ui.  with  his  riflemen,  poured  in 
his  irresistible  charge  upon  the  right,  which,  alter  a  gallant 
resistance,  wa^  compelled  to  give  way.  In  the  meantime 
the  Americans  had  extended  their  assault  along  the  whole 
hne  of  Germans,  and  pushed  lorwani  a  detachment  to  inter- 
cept them  in  their  retreat.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloo^ly,  but  did  not  last  long.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  Brit- 
ish leit  gave  way  betore  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  whole  line,  attacked  in  front  and  driven  back 
upon  both  flanks,  was  compelled  to  retire  in  contusion. 
The  assailants  lollowed  them  up.  and  a  part  of  the  lines  were 
forced  by  a  regiment  of  which  Arnold  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand. During  the  whole  light  he  performed  feats  of  cour- 
age and  audacity,  almost  frantic — dashing  into  tlie  midst  of 
the  enemy,  lighting  single-handed,  and  leading  on  troops  in 
every  part  of  tlie  lield.  The  lighting  did  not  terminate  till 
nightfall,  and  (he  British  army  rested,  with  the  loss  of  four 
himdred  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  several  of 
their  best  oficers.  They  lost  besides,  eight  tield  pieces, 
some  tent5.  carts,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage. 
The  American  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  eighty. 

The  British  General  Fraser  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action.  His  t~>bsequies  were  performed  at  the  close  of  the 
next  day,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
amidst  the  blaze  and  roar  of  the  American  cannon,  the  balls 
dashing  the  earth  in  the  faces  of  the  mourners  over  the 
corpse.  Gates  was,  at  the  time,  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  ceremony. 

On  the  night  after  the  battle.  Burgv\vne,  perceiving  his  posi- 
tion no  longer  tenable  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy, 
determined  upon  a  change  of  ga^^und,  which  he  ejected  suc- 
cessfullv  and  witliout  loss,  taking  up  a  stronger  position.  The 
Americans  instantly  occupied  his  abandoned  camp.  He  wait- 
ed under  arms  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  in  expectation  of  a  re- 
newed battle  ;  but  nothing  but  a  few  skirmishings  took  place. 
In  one  of  these  General  Lincoln  was  dangerously  wounded. 
General  Gates  was  not  inclined  to  risk  the  fruits  of  so  de- 
risive an  action,  by  making  an  attack  at  disadvantage.  He 
preferred  dispatching  detachments  to  occupy  the  fords  of 
the  river,  to  obstruct  the  retreat  of  Bur^ovne  in  that  direction 
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and  another  strong  force  to  reach  beyond  his  right  flank,  and 
thus  surround  him.  The  British  general,  hastily  abandoning 
his  hospital  to  the  humanity  of  the  Americans,  put  his  army 
immediately  in  motion,  and  retreated  to  Saratoga,  six  miles 
up  the  river,  by  a  night  march.  On  this  march,  his  soldiers 
burnt  and  destroyed  the  houses  and  other  property  on  their 
way.  Gates  followed  them  step  by  step,  cautiously,  with- 
out giving  him  any  opportunity  of  battle.  He  hastened  to 
occupy  Fort  Edward,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
river  there.  On  the  10th  and  11th,  the  two  armies  were  near 
each  other,  and  some  skirmishes  took  place  between  them 
at  Fishkili  creek.  The  Americans  were,  however,  in  such 
force  there,  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  being  able  to  cross, 
and  Burgoyne  accordingly  determined,  as  his  last  hope,  to 
abandon  his  artillery,  baggage,  carriages,  and  encumbrances 
of  every  kind,  except  provisions  to  be  carried  on  the  backs 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  by  a  rapid  night  march  up  the  river,  to 
cross  above  Fort  Edward,  and  force  a  passage  to  Fort  George. 
His  scouts,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  reported  the  roads  to  be 
almost  impracticable,  and  further  information  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  Americans,  compelled  him  to  abandon 
even  this  forlorn  expedition.  Abandoned  by  his  Indian  and 
Canadian  allies,  his  troops  worn  out  with  toil  and  fighting, 
destitute  of  supplies,  their  numbers  reduced  from  ten  thou- 
sand, healthy  and  effective  men,  to  less  than  five  thousand, 
and  surrounded  by  an  army  three  times  their  number,  and 
too  secure  of  triumph  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  battle,  Bur- 
goyne was  forced  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  extricating  him- 
self, and  depend,  as  his  only  chance,  upon  the  aid  of  Clinton 
from  below,  and  that  within  a  few  days.  That  feeble  hope  wap 
vain.  Clinton,  whose  tardiness  in  the  whole  campaign  is 
inexplicable,  never  moved  up  the  river  till  the  5th  of  October. 
His  force  wa-s  about  three  thousand  men,  and  his  first  enter- 
prise was  against  Fort  Montgomery,  which  commands  the 
passage  of  the  river,  "at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  The 
strength  of  the  works  was  towards  the  river,  which  Sir 
Henry  Chnton  avoided,  by  landing  his  men  at  Stoney  Point, 
below,  and  marching  them  to  attack  the  land  side  of  the  fort. 
He  had  made  several  feints  of  landing  in  other  places,  but 
his  true  design  was  foreseen,  and  the  fort  manned  as  strongly 
as  possible,  under  the  direction  of  Governor  George  Clin- 
ton, and  his  brother.  General  James  Clinton.  The  resistance 
was  bravely  maintained  until  dark,  when  the  British  entere4 
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the  fort,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  defenders  fought 
their  way  out  of  the  fort,  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  night  escaped,  with  httle  loss.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
the  same  time,  took  possession  of  Fort  Chnton,  and  then 
employed  himself  at  his  leisure  in  removing  the  obstructions 
to  the  navigation,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  Amer- 
icans. With  a  free  navigation  before  him,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  assistance  of  Burgoyne,  then  in  great  strait, 
and  anxiously  looking  for  succor,  he  lost  his  time,  and  dis- 
graced his  arms  by  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 
Tryon,  with  one  party,  totally  destroyed  a  settlement,  called 
Continental  Village;  and  another  division  of  the  force,  un- 
der Sir  James  Wallace,  devastated  the  property  and  farm- 
houses on  both  sides  of  the  river,  without  compunction  and 
wantonly.  On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  General  Vaughan 
landed  at  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  a  fine  and  flourishing  village, 
Dn  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  laid  it  in  ruins  ;  not  a 
'louse  was  left  standing.  Ever}'  thing  upon  which  their 
vengeance  could  be  wreaked,  was  burnt  or  destroyed.  Their 
lets  were  well  calculated  to  excite  keenly  the  resentment  of 
the  Americans,  against  the  authors  of  such  savage  barbari- 
ties; but  General  Gates  was  too  wise  to  be  tempted  to  weak- 
en his  force  by  detaching  any  portion  of  it  against  the  ma- 
rauders. He  suffered  them  to  exhaust  their  time  in  injuring 
private  individuals  and  plundering  private  property,  while 
he  pressed  more  closely  upon  the  devoted  army,  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  republican  forces.  He  wrote  an 
indignant  letter  to  Vaughan,  after  Burgoyne's  surrender, 
which  contained  the  following  threat:  "  Abler  generals  and 
older  officers  than  you  can  pretend  to  be,  are  now,  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  in  my  hands.  Their  fortune  may  one  day  be 
yours,  when,  sir,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  thing 
human,  to  save  you  from  the  just  revenge  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple." Why  this  course  was  pursued,  and  a  week  lost  in 
these  predatory  excursions,  when  a  vigorous  march  would 
have  brought  them  within  reach  of  Burgoyne,  and  perhaps 
afforded  him  a  chance  for  escape,  has  never  been  explained 
to  the  credit  of  the  sagacity  or  courage  of  the  British  general. 

On   the   day  that  Esopus  was  burnt,  Burgoyne 
took  an  account  of  his  provisions,  and  found  no 
more  on  hand  than  would  suffice  for  three  days  subsistence. 
Retreat  was  cut  off,  to  fight  was  hopeless,  no  succor  was 
approaching,  every  moment  made  his  condition  more  des- 
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perate.  His  men  were  compelled  to  lie  on  their  arms,  day 
and  night,  harassed  with  the  continued  apprehensions  of 
assault.  Every  part  of  his  camp  was  exposed  to  uninter- 
rupted cannonading,  and  even  rifle  and  grapeshot  reached 
the  lines.  A  council  of  war  was  accordingly  summoned, 
and  so  closely  were  they  beset  that  bullets  whistled  by  the 
tent  in  which  the  council  was  held.  It  was  determined  to 
open  a  treaty  with  the  American  general ;  and  after  several 
days  of  negotiation  and  conference,  a  convention  was  agreed 
upon  on  the  fifteenth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  was 
regularly  signed,  by  which  the  whole  British  army 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  InteUigence  of 
the  approach  of  Clinton  was  received  by  Burgoyne  during 
the  negotiations,  but  they  had  advanced  so  far,  that  had  he 
been  inclined  to  expect  succor  confidently,  he  could  not 
have  receded  honourably.  It  is  also  related  in  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,  that  before  the  convention  was  absolutely  signed, 
part  of  the  American  force  left  the  camp  and  returned  home, 
and  the  rest,  believing  the  treaty  concluded,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  carelessness  and  indolence,  so  as  to  give  serious 
apprehensions  of  the  event,  had  Burgoyne  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  tried  the  issue  of  an  attack.  In  fact,  he  addressed 
a  note  to  General  Gates  suspending  the  treaty,  on  the  ground 
of  information  he  had  received,  that  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  no  longer  existed,  and  requiring  satisfaction  on 
this  head.  The  decision  of  the  American  general  in  refus- 
ing the  request  peremptorily,  and  demanding  an  immediate 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  or  an  immediate  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, prevented  the  evil  consequences.  One  hour  was 
given  to  determine  the  cessation  of  arms,  or  conclude  the 
capitulation ;  within  Avhich  time  the  articles  were  fully  rati- 
fied. The  British  council  of  war  alleged  that  they  consented 
principally  because  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  good 
faith  not  to  retract  at  that  point. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  by  stipulation 
between  the  commanding  officers  was  entitled  a  Convention, 
instead  of  a  Capitulafion,  were :  that  the  army  should  march 
out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  leave  their 
artillery  and  arms  in  a  designated  spot ;  that  they  should  be 
allowed  embarkation  and  passage  to  Europe,  from  Boston, 
on  engaging  not  to  serve  in  America  during  the  war*  that 
they  should  be  kept  together,  especially  the  officers,  with 
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the  men;  roll  calling,  and  other  miUtary  duties,  to  be  al- 
lowed them.  The  officers  were  to  be  admitted  to  parole, 
and  to  retain  their  side  arms.  All  private  property  and  bag- 
gage was  to  be  passed  without  molestation  or  inspection,  and 
public  property  given  up  on  honour.  Every  description  of 
persons  attached  to  the  camp  was  included  in  the  capitula- 
tion ;  the  Canadians  to  be  returned  to  their  own  country, 
liable  to  the  same  conditions. 

These  terms  were  honorable  to  the  moderation  and 
magnanimity  of  the  American  general,  especially  as  at  the 
time  he  was  in  possession  of  tidings  of  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  the  British  on  the  Hudson.  His  delicacy  was  also 
strongly  marked  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  arms 
of  the  captives  on  the  day  of  the  surrender.  A  small  party 
was  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  retired  within  the  lines.  Every  possible  attention 
was  paid  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
support  of  the  whole  army.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
Americans  was  marked  with  a  tenderness  and  generosity 
which  called  forth  the  unqualified  acknowledgments  of  the 
enemy.  Burgoyne  in  person  was  treated  with  a  courtesy 
which  touched  his  feelings  deeply  at  the  time.  At  Al- 
bany he  was  lodged  as  an  honored  guest,  with  the  family 
of  General  Schuyler,  whose  mansion  and  estate  at  Saratoga 
had  been  destroyed  by  Burgoyne's  order.  In  Boston  he  was 
entertained  with  the  same  hospitality  in  the  house  of  General 
Heath. 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  the  American  army  amount- 
ed to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
were  regulars,  that  of  Burgoyne,  to  5791,  of  whom  2412 
were  Germans,  and  3379  English.  Among  the  spoils  were 
the  train  of  brass  artillery,  containing  forty-two  pieces  ;  four 
thousand  six  hundred  muskets,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
warlike  stores. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, Gates  march 
ed  down  the  Hudson  to  stop  the  devastations  of  Clinton  and 
Vaughan.  They  immediately  withdrew  to  New  York  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  Ticonderoga,  and  all  the  forts -on  the 
American  frontier,  were  abandoned  by  the  British  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Patriots.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  Northern 
department  was  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  reinforcements 
were  despatched  to  Washington. 

The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  circulated 
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rapidly,  and  was  received  with  unbounded  exultation.  As 
a  presage  of  future  victories,  it  was  invaluable  to  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  people,  and  was  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  as  a  certain  pledge  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  also  justly  esteemed  as  giving  such  an 
assurance  of  success  as  would  not  fail  to  secure  foreign  al- 
liances and  European  acknowledgments  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power. 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  General  Gates  and 
his  army,  and  gold  medals  ordered  to  be  struck  to  comme- 
morate the  glorious  event. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  was 
subsequently  observed  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  in 
which  charges  of  bad  faith  are  mutually  made  by  each  na- 
tion against  the  other.  A  brief  notice  of  the  leading  facts 
will  show  that  there  w^ere  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  if  an 
unusual  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  was  display- 
ed by  Congress,  the  true  cause,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory 
at  least  defensible,  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  breaches  of 
humanity,  and  violations  of  military  usage,  practised  on 
American  prisoners  by  Gage  in  Massachusetts,  and  Howe 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  It  is  certain  that  the  patriots 
who  first  fell  into  the  hands  ot  I  he  British  were  held  to  be 
rebels,  and  denied  the  ordinary  privileges  of  lawful  prison- 
ers of  war.  When  this  rigid  system  was  relaxed  so  as  to  ac- 
knowledge their  title  to  such  treatment,  they  fared  little  better. 
They  were  refused  almost  every  courtesy ;  kept  in  harsh, 
and  sometimes  barbarous,  confinement ;  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances made  the  victims  of  atrocious  personal  ill  usage  and 
persecution.  The  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was, 
as  mentioned  before,  one  of  dispute  and  recrimination 
between  the  commanding  generals,  and  of  resentment  to 
Congress,  from  the  delays,  denials,  and  equivocations  of 
General  Howe.  In  the  midst  of  these  rankling  causes  for 
suspicion  and  anger,  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  threw  a 
preponderating  number  of  British  prisoners  into  the  power 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  not  have 
desired  to  keep  that  vast  number  rigidly  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  employ  the  victory  so  as  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  their  own  captive  countrymen,  and  looked  with 
extreme  sensitiveness  upon  any  indication  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  them  to  violate  the  terms.  It 
is  moreover  rational,  if  not  magnanimous,  that  they  should 
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suspect  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  pxperienced  before, 
and  perhaps  too  natural,  that  they  should  improve  the 
pretexts  which  the  conduct  of  any  portion  of  the  prisoners 
gave  them,  to  sustain  them  in  taking  strong  precautionary 
measures. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  captured  army  at  Boston,  the  sol- 
diers were  lodged  in  barracks,  provided  by  the  authorities ; 
but  from  the  unpopularity  of  the  officers,  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  suitable  quarters  for  them.  They  complained  to  Bur- 
goyne,  who  remonstrated  with  General  Gates,  complaining 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  request  to  change  the  place  of  embarkation  from 
Boston  to  New  York  or  Rhode  Island,  both  being  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  British.  In  the  course  of  the  corres- 
pondence, Burgoyne  used  the  expression  that  "  the  public 
faith  pledged  at  Saratoga  had  been  broken  by  the  United 
States."  Congress,  who  had  previously  sought,  too  eagerly, 
to  find  specific  breaches  of  the  Convention  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  from  all  which  the  testimony  of  Gates  acquit- 
ted them,  saw  in  this  declaration,  and  the  proposal,  plausi- 
ble ground,  perhaps  a  sufficient  one,  for  arresting  all  further 
C()mj)!iance  with  the  Convention,  until  formally  ratified  by 
the  British  government.  They  argued,  that  any  subsequent 
breach  by  the  English,  in  re-enlisting  in  America,  contrary 
to  their  agreement,  could  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  notice, 
or  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  allegations,  and  they  thought 
they  found  evidence  that  such  a  design  was  meditated  in 
the  proposed  change  of  the  place  of  embarkation.  Burgoyne 
remonstrated  in  vain  against  this  determination,  retracted 
and  explained  his  words,  and  offered  every  possible  pledge 
to  abide  by  the  Convention,  but  Congress  Avas  inexorable. 
The  troops  were  detained,  and  he  finally  sailed  to  England 
without  them,  on  his  individual  parole.  The  imprudence 
of  Burgoyne  alone  gave  Congress  a  plausible  defence  for 
this  act,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  use  could  have  been 
made  of  it,  had  not  the  conduct  of  the  British  generals  in 
America  given  too  much  reason  for  the  distrust  and  resent- 
ment manifested  on  the  occasion. 

The  army  of  Washington  had  not  received  reinforce- 
ments from  the  North  till  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
works  on  the  Delaware,  guarding  the  passage,  occupied  the 
attention  of  both  armies.  Admiral  Howe  having  succeeded 
in  removing  the  obstructions   at  Billing's  Port,  after  the 
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evacuation  of  the  fort  by  the  Americans,  a  joint  attack  by 
sea  and  land  was  planned  against  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin. 
Fort  Mifflin  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Samuel  Smith  of 
Maryland,  and  Fort  Mercer  by  Colonel  Greene.  The  Augusta, 
a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  the  Merlin,  a  frigate,  with  several 
smaller  vessels,  moved  up  to  assault  Fort  Mifflin, 
on  Mud  Island,  while  Colonel  Donop,  with  1201) 
Germans,  crossed  into  New  Jersey,  to  attack  Fort  Mercer. 
The  land  assault  was  impetuous.  Colonel  Greene's  force 
was  about  500,  not  enough  to  man  the  outworks  fully.  They 
were  in  consequence  slightly  defended,  and  the  entire 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the 
inner  entrenchments.  Colonel  Donop,  meeting  with  little 
opposition,  poured  in  his  Germans  with  great  confidence  and 
bravery,  but  was  met  with  such  a  deadly,  uninterrupted 
fire,  that  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  ;  his  second  in  command 
shared  tire  same  fate,  and  the  third  was  compelled,  notwith- 
standing the  bravery  of  his  men,  to  draw  them  off  and  re- 
treat, with  prodigious  loss.  Four  hundred  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded,  while  the  garrison  lost  about  thirty  only. 
Fort  Mifflin  in  the  mean  time  sustained  an  incessant 
bombardment  from  the  shipping.  The  galfent  garrison  main- 
tained their  post  under  a  shower  of  bombs  and  cannon  balls, 
until  the  ebb  of  the  tide  left  the  Augusta  and  the  Merlin 
aground,  where  they  were  burnt. 

These  briUiant  actions  only  saved  the  forts  for  a  while. 
The  fort  on  Mud  Island  became  the  immediate  point  of  the 
future  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  its  defence  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  feats  of  determined  courage  exhibited 
during  the  war.  From  the  latter  part  of  September,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  general  attack,  the  numbers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Smith  had  not  amounted  to  three  hundred. 
Reinforced  then,  he  had  about,  four  hundred,  with  whom  he 
defended  the  fort  against  daily  assaults  by  land  and  water, 
until  the  11th  of  November.  By  that  time  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  such  positions  on  the 
heights  of  Province  Island  above,  as  made  the  fort  entirely 
untenable.  Colonel  Smith  was  wounded  in  a  bombardment 
of  his  post  from  that  quarter,  and  forced  to  withdraw,  and 
on  the  15th,  the  garrison  retired  to  Fort  Mercer,  on  Red 
Bank,  and  the  English  occupied  the  deserted  post.  A  strong 
division  Avas  sent,  under  the  command  of  Cornwallis,  against 
Red  Bank,  on  the  approach  of  which  the  garrison  evac- 
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uated  it,  and  Cornwallis  took  possession  and  demolished  its 
defences. 

The  capture  of  the  forts  left  the  American  vessels  de- 
fenceless, and  the  crews  accordingly  abandoned  and  burnt 
them.  The  impediments  to  navigation  sunk  in  the  river 
were  next  removed  in  part, by  the  British,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  passage  was  opened  for  transports  and  provisions 
from  the  fleet,  to  reach  the  army  in  Philadelphia. 

The  troops  of  Washington,  reinforced  by  divisions  from 
the  victorious  army  of  the  North,  now  amounted  to  about 
twelve  thousand  regulars,  and  three  thousand  militia.  With 
these  he  was  encamped  at  White  Marsh,  whence  numerous 
attempts  were  made  by  Howe  to  draw  him  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  battle,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  risk  his  army  in  a  general  battle,  except  on  his 
own  position,  and  Howe,  foiled  in  his  manoeuvres,  returned 
to  Philadelphia  to  winter-quarters. 

Washington,  as  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  desisted  from  offensive  operations,  also  went  into 
winter-quarters  at  Valleij  Forge,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
city. 

Thus  terminated  the  second  campaign  of  Great  Britain 
against  her  revolted  colonies.  Two  powerful  armies,  com- 
manded by  experienced  generals,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  every  thing,  had  succeeded  in  nothing  but  capturing 
the. cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  ravaging  the 
property  of  many  private  individuals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  army  had  been  lost  totally,  and  the  other,  though 
master  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  in  effect  straitened 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  exercised  no  power  over  the 
people.  The  country  was  not  only  unsubdued,  but  unterri- 
fied,  and  more  sanguine  of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  In- 
dependence, and  warmed  with  sterner  and  more  unanimous 
determinations  to  yield  nothing  to  the  invader.  Besides 
their  own  higher  hopes  and  confidence  in  themselves, 
supported  by  the  issue  of  the  two  years'  battles,  they 
had  a  near  prospect  of  foreign  assistance  to  sustain  their 
claims. 

The  sufferings  of  the  memorable  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
sufferings  which  tried  the  constancy  and  exhibited  in  a  no- 
ble light  the  heroic  patience  and  patriotism  of  the  soldiery 
of  the  Revolution,  form  the  next  subject  in  the  order  '**" 
time  in  the  military  history  of  the  war. 
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Before  following  up  that  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
cur to  some  of  the  political  matters  that  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  to  the  contemporaneous  move- 
ments in  Europe,  connected  with  American  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XL 


A  FRUITFUL  source  of  embarrassment  to  American  affairs 
in  every  department,  military  and  civil,  was  the  want  of  a 
stable  government.  Not  only  were  the  armies  of  1776  and 
1777  raised,  clothed,  and  directed;  the  political  and  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  managed,  and  vast  sums  of  money 
raised  and  expended  and  prodigious  debts  incurred,  without 
any  regular  form  of  government  or  binding  authority  from 
the  separate  States,  but  without  any  definite  system  among 
their  acting  representatives  in  Congress,  The  delegates  from 
the  several  States,  by  virtue  of  the  general  powers  and  in- 
structions of  each,  exercised  at  discretion  all  the  functions  of 
legitimate  government.  The  only  sanction  to  this  exercise 
was  the  implied  assent  of  their  separate  constituencies,  each 
of  which  was  a  distinct  sovereignty.  The  States  had  not  de- 
fined the  powers  which  they  designed  to  delegate,  nor  had 
Congress  established  a  system  of  powers  for  themselves.  All 
action  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  each  occasion,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  was  presumed  to  what  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  evil  of  such  unlimited  discretion 
was  enormous.  It  weakened  all  confidence  in  public  en- 
gagements, while  it  gave  constant  occasion  for  jealousies 
and  suspicion  among  the  people  of  the  States,  no  less  than 
among  their  representatives.  These  evils  were  foreseen  at 
a  very  early  day  by  the  leading  patriots,  and  plans  were 
suggested  for  removing  them  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  sys- 
tem of  government.  Union  was  urged  as  indispensable  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  Independence,  and  secure  unanimity 
in  the  support  of  that  measure.  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a 
plan  of  Confederation  in  the  summer  of  1775,  but  Congress 
were  not  then  ready  for  so  decided  a  movement  of  resist- 
ance. In  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  ties  of  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  were  about  to  be  broken,  the  project  of 
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a  union  of  the  States  was  revived  contemporaneously  with 
the  determination  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  States. 
Eut  one  day  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  Independence  in  Committee,  and  the  selection  of  a 
special  committee  to  prepare  a  form  of  Confederation.  Their 
names  have  ah-eady  been  quoted.  Their  report  was  made 
on  the  12th  of  Jul3\  Delays  and  difficulties  occurred,  as 
well  from  difTerences  of  opinion  and  dissensions  among  the 
States,  as  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  danger  from  the 
common  enemy.'  The  plan  was  resumed  in  April  1777,  and, 
after  long  discussion  and  repeated  postponements,  was  finally 
adopted  by  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  that  year. 

John  Hancock  having  resigned  a  few  weeks  before, 
Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  was  then  President  of 
Congress. 

The  "  Articles  of  Confederation"  established  a  union  be- 
tween the  thirteen  States,  under  the  style  of  the  "  United 
States  of  America."  It  was  resolved  to  be  a  "  firm  league 
of  friendship"  among  them,  "  for  their  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered 
to,  or  attacks  made  upon,  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  what- 
ever." Each  State  was  to  retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  jiower,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Delegates 
were  to  be  appointed  by  each  State,  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  seven  in  number;  each  State  to  maintain  its  del- 
egates ;  and  to  recall  them  at  pleasure.  In  the  determining  of 
questions,  the  vote  to  be  taken  by  States.  No  State  was  to 
enter  into  any  treaty,  agreement,  or  alliance,  with  a  foreign 
nation,  nor  with  any  other  State,  or  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

The  States  were  prohibited  from  laying  imposts  or  duties, 
to  interfere  with  any  treaty  stipulations  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  propositions  made  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain.  No  vessels  of  war  were  to  be  kept  up  by  them 
in  time  of  peace,  except  such  as  Congress  might  deem  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  State,  or  its  trade ;  nor  keep 
up  forces,  except  to  garrison  their  forts :  nor  engage  in  war, 
except  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  such  imminent  danger 
as  not  to  admit  of  delay  till  the  assembling  of  Congress. 
Every  Stsrte  was  required  to  keep  up  a  well-regulated  and 
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disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  artillery, 
&c.  All  the  officers  of  land  forces  raised  by  the  States,  un- 
der the  rank  of  colonel,  were  to  be  filled  by  the  States. 

All  the  charges  of  war,  and  other  expenses  incurred 
for  tlie  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  were  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  supplied  by  the  States 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  grant- 
ed to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land,  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  such  mode  as  the  United  State?  might  direct ; 
the  proportion  of  the  taxes  of  each  State  to  be  levied  by  the 
duration  and  authority  of  the  State  legislatures,  withm  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  Congress. 

The  specially  delegated  and  exclusive  powers  of  Con- 
gress were  :  to  determine  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  case 
of  invasion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  to  send  and 
receive  ambassadors ;  make  treaties  and  alliances, — with  the 
exception  that  no  commercial  treaty  should  be  made  restrain- 
ing the  States  from  imposing  such  duties  on  foreigners  as 
their  own  people  are  subject  to,  or  from  prohibiting  exporta- 
tion or  importation.  Congress  were  to  decide  on  captures  by 
sea  and  land ;  prescribe  the  rules  for  distributing  prizes ; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and  establish  courts  for 
the  adjudication  of  prizes,  and  the  trial  of  crimes  and  felo- 
nies committed  on  the  high  seas.  Congress  was  made  the 
final  judge  between  the  States,  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
boundaries,  "or  any  other  cause  whatever;"  and  the  mode 
of  decision  was  minutely  prescribed,  with  the  proviso,  that 
no  State  should  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  were  to  have  the  sole  right  to  regulate  the  alloy 
and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  that 
of  the  States ;  to  fix  a  general  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  regulate  trade  and  manage  affiiirs  with  the  In- 
dians, not  members  of  the  States,  "provided  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State,  within  its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or 
violated  ;"  establish  and  regulate  post-offices;  and  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  land  forces,  except  regimental  officers,  and  all 
naval  officers. 

Congress  were  further  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  sit  in  the  recess,  to  be  denominated  "  A  Committee  of  the 
States/'  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  State  ;  to  ap- 
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point  other  committees  and  necessary  civil  officers  for  man- 
aging the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States,  under  their 
direction ;  to  appoint  a  President  of  Congress,  provided  no 
person  was  allowed  to  serve  more  than  one  year  in  any 
time  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  sums  of  money  neces- 
sary to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
appropriate  the  same ;  to  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  rendering  an  account  half 
yearly  to  every  State  ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  ;  agree  on 
the  number  of  land  forces,  and  make  requisitions  for  them 
upon  the  State  legislatures,  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
expense  of  raising,  equipping,  arming,  and  clothing  them. 

The  United  States  were  expressly  restrained  from  en- 
gaging in  war;  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in 
time  of  peace  ;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  coining 
money  or  regulating  its  value,  ascertaining  or  fixing  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  emit- 
ting bills,  borrowing  money  or  appropriating  it,  agreeing  on 
the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces,  or  appointing  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, unless  nine  States  should  assent  to  the 
same.  All  other  questions,  except  that  of  adjournment  from 
day  to  day,  required  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  States. 

The  "  Committee  of  the  States,"  or  any  nine  of  them, 
might,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  execute  such  powers  as 
Congress,  with  the  consent  of  nine  States,  should  invest 
them  with ;  provided  no  power  be  delegated  which,  in  Con- 
gress, required  the  assent  of  nine  States. 

It  was  further  provided,  that  all  bills  of  credit  emitted, 
moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in 
pursuance  of  the  new  Confederation,  should  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  which 
the  public  faith  was  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Every  State  stipulated  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions 
which  by  the  Confederation  are  submitted  to  them  ;  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Confederation  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state,  and  the  union  to  be  perpetual ;  no  alteration  at  any 
time  thereafter  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  al- 
teration be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  State. 

Canada,  according  to  the  Confederation,  and  joining  in 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  might  be  permitted  into 
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the  Union,  but  no  other  colony  to  be  admitted  into  the  same 
unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

This  plan  being  finally  agreed  to  in  Congress,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatures,  with  a  circular  letter,  en- 
treating their  early  consideration  of  it,  as  a  "  Confederacy 
for  securing  the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence  of 
the  United  States."  "  It  will,"  says  the  letter,  "confound 
our  foreign  enemies,  defeat  the  flagitious  practices  of  the 
disaffected,  strengthen  and  confirm  our  friends,  support  our 
public  credit,  restore  the  value  of  our  money,  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  add  weight  and  respect 
to  our  councils  at  home,  and  to  our  treaties  abroad.  In  short, 
this  salutary  measure  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  It  seems 
essential  to  our  very  existence  as  a  free  people ;  and  with- 
out it  we  may  soon  be  constrained  to  bid  adieu  to  indepen- 
dence, to  liberty,  and  safety  :  blessings  which,  from  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  and  the  favor  of  our  Almighty  Creator 
visibly  manifested  in  our  protection,  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, if,  in  humble  dependence  on  his  divine  Providence, 
we  strenuously  exert  the  means  which  are  placed  in  our 
power." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  "  articles"  contain  little 
more  than  a  form  of  agreement  or  league  between  States 
entirely  distinct  and  independent,  and  that  there  was  pro- 
vided in  them  no  means  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress, or  carr3''ing  its  resolutions  into  eflect,  other  than  by  the 
free  action  of  each  State  in  its  separate  capacity,  acting 
through  its  legislature,  representing  its  citizens.  The  Con- 
federation vested  no  power  in  the  new  government  to  act 
upon  the  people  of  the  States,  except  through  requisitions 
upon  State  authorities.  Adopted  by  Congress  in  November, 
"the  articles"  were  not  considered  as  binding  conclusively 
until  they  had  been  approved  of,  and  ratified  by,  the  legis- 
latures of  all  the  states  ;  which  was  not  accomplished  in  fact 
until  the  3'ear  1781.  The  delays  and  controversies  which 
postponed  the  ratification  so  long,  did  not  however  prevent 
the  States  from  acting,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
concerned,  under  an  admission  that  the  stipulations  were  to 
be  fulfilled  in  good  faith.  Their  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  this  era  of  the  revolution,  is  in  the  rule  of 
action  and  specifications  of  powers  which  they  established 
for  Congress.  If  the  States  did  not  immediately  and  for- 
mally sanction  all  the  features  of  the  plan,  it,  nevertheless, 
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was  obligatory  upon  the  body  who  adopted  it,  and  derived 
their  authority  from  it,  and  became  to  them  a  written  Con- 
stitution, prescribing  and  limiting  their  functions. 

Though  not  strictly  in  the  order  of  time,  it  may  be  added 
here,  that  these  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by 
all  the  States,  except  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, before  June,  1778.  New  Jersey  ratified  in  November 
of  that  year,  after  a  vain  effort  to  procure  some  important 
modifications ;  Delaware  did  not  assent  until  the  22d  of 
February,  1779.  Maryland,  who  had,  with  Delaware,  in 
sisted  on  an  amendment,  securing  the  Western  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  adhered  to  her  resolution  much 
longer,  and  carried  on  an  intermediate  controversy  with  Vir- 
ginia on  the  subject.  She,  however,  never  delayed  in  her 
exertions  in  support  of  the  war,  and  finally  acceded  to  the 
Confederation  in  March,  1781.  She  protested  that  her  con- 
sent was  given  because  "  the  common  enemy"  was  encour- 
aged by  her  refusal,  and  because  her  "friend  and  'illus- 
trious ally'  (France)  believed  her  accession  would  greatly 
benefit  the  common  cause."  She  declared  at  the  same  time, 
that  "  by  ratifying  the  articles  of  Confederation,  she  did  not 
relinquish,  or  intend  to  relinquish,  her  interest  with  the 
other  confederated  States  to  the  Western  territory." 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  system  of  action  in  Congress 
had  been  forced  upon  them  in  the  summer  of  1777,  by  the 
confusion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  public  service.  The 
want  of  system  had  not  only  endangered  the  organization  of 
the  army,  upon  which  the  defence  of  the  country  relied,  but 
had  contributed  essen.tially  to  impose  upon  Congress  the  adop- 
tion of  that  unwise  financial  policy,  and  those  harsh  expe- 
dients Avhich  affected  the  currency  so  fatally.  The  depart- 
ments of  the  Commissary  General  and  the  Quarter-Master 
General  were  not  well  organized,  and  what  they  could  have 
effected  in  the  procuring  of  supplies  was  obstructed  by  the 
pernicious  interference  of  Congress  in  the  regulation  of 
prices.  The  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit,  which  had 
been  profusely  emitted  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  was 
alarming,  and  the  remedies  proposed  were  false  in  principle 
and  most  unjust  in  effect.  The  three  millions  that  had  been 
.ssued  in  1775  had  been  increased,  by  successive  emissions, 
until  the  amount  reached  to  near  a  hundred  millions,  for 
which  the  faith  of  the  States  was  pledged ;  but  no  means 
were  provided  for  its  redemption,  or  to  give  a  prospect  of 
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eventual  security  to  the  holders.  Without  commerce,  with 
state  governments  but  imperfectly  organized,  and  no  common 
government  for  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
call  for  taxes,  even  had  there  been  a  superintending  authority 
to  prescribe  and  collect  them ;  foreign  trade  was  totally  ex- 
tinct, and  Congress  had  no  other  resource  but  unlimited 
promises,  contingent  not  only  upon  the  successful  issue  of 
the  war,  but  the  subsequent  formation  of  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, and  the  untried  ability  of  the  country  in  times  of 
peace  and  independence.  Depreciation  of  this  paper  was 
the  unavoidable  consequence.  It  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
beginning  of  1777.  To  counteract  it,  Congress,  in  January, 
provided  a  law,  making  the  bills  a  tender  in  payment  in  all 
public  and  private  business, and  declaring  the  refusal  to  receive 
it  as  such,  to  be  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  Whoever 
refused  to  receive  it  at  par,  in  exchange  for  any  articles  of 
property  whatever,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  These  wild  and  dangerous  measures  only  served 
to  accelerate  the  mischief  by  enhancing  prices  enormous- 
ly, and  Congress  accordingly,  proceeding  in  the  same  coer- 
cive measures,  and  attributing  to  hostile  feelings,  or  the  de- 
sire to  speculate  on  the  public  distress,  what  was  the  real 
effect  of  their  own  measures,  and  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  country,  resorted  to  still  stronger  and  indefensible  expe- 
dients. They  procured  the  establishment  in  the  States  of 
laws  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  all  exchangeable 
commodities.  If  any  persons  refused  to  sell,  the  purchasing 
commissaries  were  authorized  to  seize  upon  all  surplus  beyond 
a  given  quantity,  at  the  prices  so  fixed.  This  arbitrary  sys- 
tem drove  every  thing  out  of  the  public  market.  Citizens 
secreted  their  eflecls  and  intermitted  their  industry,  and 
the  public  embarrassments  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 
An  exhausted  country  was  goaded  by  such  palpable  wrong, 
and  by  the  unerring  instincts  of  self-preservation,  to  ob- 
struct the  furnishing  of  what  was  absolutely  required  by 
the  public  necessities.  In  November,  1778,  about  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  Confederation,  an  effort  was 
made  to  alter  the  system  of  finance,  by  raising  the  necessary 
sums  from  the  States  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Five  millions 
were  apportioned  among  them,  to  be  raised  within  the  year; 
the  amount  to  be  funded  until  the  final  settlement,  at  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent.  But  the  expedient  succeeded  badly. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  regulation,  and  the  old  sys- 
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tern  continued  to  produce  public  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  private  suffering  and  injury,  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

These  depreciations  of  the  currency  aggravated  the  defi- 
cient arrangement  and  mal-administration  of  the  army  de- 
partments charged  with  supplying  the  soldiers  with  arms  and 
provisions.  The  want  of  subordination  a-nd  accountability 
was  the  chief  evil,  and  produced  perpetual  confusion.  The 
remonstrances  of  Washington  were  frequent  and  urgent, 
against  the  existing  modes  of  transacting  business,  until 
Congress,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  deputed  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  the  subject,  at  head-quarters.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  the  reorganization,  early  in  the 
next  year,  of  the  departments  of  Commissary  General  and 
Quarter-Master  General.  General  Greene  was  made  Quarter- 
Master  General,  and  Colonel  Wadsworth  Commissary  Gen- 
eral. The  deputies  who  had  before  been  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, and  made  accountable  only  to  them,  were  put  under 
the  control  of  the  heads  of  department.  This  reform  was 
followed  by  rapid  improvements  in  the  management  of  those 
branches  of  the  public  service  ;  but  unhappily  the  effect  was 
not  felt  until  after  the  army  had  suffered  the  extreme  priva- 
tions of  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

At  the  same  time  the  just  complaints  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  Congress, 
received  some  attention.  Oppressed  with  want,  overwhelm- 
ed with  debt,  and  unable  from  the  degraded  currency  and 
their  scanty  pay,  to  preserve  a  decent  exterior,  or  provide 
the  common  comforts  of  existence,  they  had,  time  after  time, 
called  for  a  more  liberal  and  permanent  provision.  Many  of 
them  had  resigned,  and  more  threatened  to  do  so,  unless 
their  grievances  were  redressed.  A  tardy  and  ungracious 
grant  of  half-pay  for  life  was  voted  to  them,  which,  by  sub- 
sequent resolutions,  was  restricted  to  seven  years  from  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  served  for  a  while  to  lessen  the  com- 
plaints of  the  officers,  though  it  was  far  from  affording  them 
substantial  relief  or  permanent  satisfaction.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  Congress  voted  a  gratuity  of  one  month's  exfra 
pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
as  a  reward  for  the  patience,  fidelity,  and  zeal  with  which 
they  had  borne  up  under  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign. 

But  a  greater  calamity  than  depreciated  credit,  discon- 
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tented  officers,  a  disordered  and  exhausted  army,  and  an 
impoverished  people,  threatened  the  American  cause,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1777.  Machinations  were  on  foot  among 
powerful  and  popular  leaders  in  Congress  and  in  the  army, 
ibr  displacing  Washington  from  the  command  and  elevating 
General  Gates  to  that  station.  The  brilliant  result  of  the 
Northern  campaign,  and  the  glorious  victory  of  Saratoga, 
were  contrasted  with  the  reverses  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
«var,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  military  reputation  of 
Washington.  Anonymous  and  vague  charges  were  soon 
followed  by  loud  murmurs  and  open  accusations  among  the 
partizans  of  the  discontented  ;  letters  were  freely  circulated 
impeaching  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Washington ;  and 
pieces  published  in  the  newspapers,  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion at  his  mode  of  conductmg  the  war,  and  caUing  for  his 
removal  and  the  substitution  of  Gates.  Some  of  the  State 
legislatures  joined  in  the  movement.  That  of  Pennsylvania 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  against  his  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  when  he  retired  into  winter-quarters. 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Conw^ay,  and  probably  Gates  himself, 
were  parties  to  these  intrigues.  Before  their  aim  was  fully 
discovered,  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  board  of 
war,  of  which  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  members,  which  un- 
dertook to  act  in  opposition  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
Conway  obtained  the  appointment  of  Inspector-general  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  opponents  of  Washington  for  a  while  seemed 
to  have  assumed  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  and  superseded 
him  in  the  confidence  of  his  country.  Under  their  direction, 
and  contrary  to  his  remonstrances,  they  projected  a  new  ex- 
pedition into  Canada,  of  which  they  assigned  the  lead  to 
the  Marquis  La  Fayette.  On  his  arrival  at  Albany,  where 
he  was  directed  to  take  command,  he  found  nothing  pre- 
pared for  the  expedition.  On  his  complaint  to  Congress, 
he  was  recalled  and  the  scheme  abandoned.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  plans  showed  how  widely  the  conspirators  had 
mistaken  public  sentiment,  if  they  had  hoped  to  be  sustained 
in  their  projected  removal  of  Washington.  The  indignation 
became  so  great,  even  among  the  troops  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Gates,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  appeased. 
The  principal  intriguers  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  pub- 
lic view,  to  save  themselves  from  the  resentment  of  the  sol- 
diers.    Conway  resigned  his  commission,  and  subsequently 
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fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwalader,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  as  he  believed,  mortally;  he  wrote  a  penitential  let- 
ter to  Washington,  expressing  his  grief  for  the  injury  he  had 
attempted  to  do.  "  You  are,"  said  he,  "  in  my  eyes,  the 
great  and  good  man — may  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  venera- 
tion, and  esteem  of  these  States,  w'hose  liberties  you  have 
asserted  by  your  virtues."  The  resignation  of  Conway  en- 
abled Washington  to  fill  that  office  with  his  friend,  Baron 
Steuben,  a'Prussian  ofiicer  of  great  capacity,  who  had  serv- 
ed in  the  army  of  the  Great  Frederick. 

During  the  progress  of  these  intrigues,  Washington  was  fully 
advised  of  all  that  was  designed  and  attempted  against  him. 
His  private  letters  and  public  communications,  spoke  the 
same  magnanimous  and  moderate  spirit,  which  confer  more 
true  lustre  on  his  character  than  his  splendid  military  genius. 
Even  when  Congress  seemed  almost  ready  to  abandon  him  to 
the  fury  of  his  detractors,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
calm  dignity  of  conscious  rectitude,  never  was  betrayed  into 
a  word  or  an  act  of  petulance  or  irritability,  and  never  relaxed 
the  devotion  of  his  entire  faculties  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Although  deeply  wounded  in  his  feelings,  he  stifled  his  re- 
sentments, and  forbore  to  use  the  means  of  exculpation  in  his 
own  hands,  lest  the  disclosure  might  injure  the  common  cause. 
As  the  crisis  shoAved  him  maintaining  his  serenity  in  the  midst 
of  trials,  so  his  triumph  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies  was 
signalized  by  delicate  forbearance  and  generous  forgiveness 
of  injuries.  The  vindication  of  his  own  character  and  the 
recognition  in  so  unequivocal  a  manner  of  his  claims  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  country,  touching  as  they 
^must  have  been  to  his  feelings,  were  secondary  in  his  esti- 
ation  to  the  great  benefits  of  restored  confidence  and  re- 
united counsels  to  the  liberties  of  America. 

Never  were  united  counsels,  mutual  forbearance,  and  un- 
tiring energy  more  required  than  for  the  management  of 
American  affairs  during  that  winter.  None  of  the  reforms  in 
the  army,  dictated  by  necessity,  began  to  relieve  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  Commander-in-chi-ef,  or  diminish  mate- 
rially the  sufferings  of  the  army,  until  some  months  of 
their  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  had  passed.  A  faithful 
j  picture  of  all  they  endured  there  by  hunger  and  I 
'     cold,  in  want  of  the  most  common  necessaries  of  | 

clothing,  of  forage,  food,  and  tents,  would  display  a  scene  not 
more  striking  for  its  unparalleled  hardships,  than  for  the  con- 
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stancy  arui  heroism  with  which  they  were  sustained.  With- 
out shoes,  their  march  to  Valley  Forge  might  have  been 
tracked  by  their  bloody  steps  on  the  frozen  ground.  Desti- 
tute of  tents,  they  felled  trees  and  built  themselves  huts,  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  At  times 
they  were  without  food  for  days,  and  with  no  certain  pros- 
pect of  supply  ;  depending  for  escape  from  the  horrors  of 
famine  upon  the  chance  returns  of  parties  sent  out  to  levy 
contributions  by  force  upon  the  neighboring  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  even  straw  for  beds,  was  so  great,  that 
hundreds  slept  on  the  bare  earth,  half  clad,  and  without 
blankets,  protecting  themselves  from  freezing  only  by  hud- 
dling together,  to  preserve  the  animal  warmth  of  their 
bodies.  Fevers  and  other  diseases,  the  natural  product  of 
want,  fatigue,  and  the  filth  generated  by  crowded  and  humid 
huts,  were  added  to  the  other  afflictions,  and  deepened  them 
into  horror.  The  hospitals  were  filled  with  patients  that  had 
sickened  from  want  to  die  of  neglect.  The  medical  depart- 
ment was  even  more  deficient  than  the  other  branches  of 
the  service:  for  the  want  of  proper  medicines,  diet,  and 
food,  was  aggravated  by  the  coarse  cupidity  and  brutal  neg- 
lect of  the  medical  attendants.  The  hospitals  became  terrors 
to  the  well,  and  the  invalids  preferred  dying  in  the  open  air 
to  perishing  in  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence  among  the 
expiringand  the  unburied  dead.  Frightful  indeed  to  the  con- 
templation is  the  record  of  the  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
above  all  things  glorious  to  the  army  and  the  cause  in  which 
they  suffered,  the  memory  of  their  patience,  their  patri- 
otic resignation,  their  heroic  firmness  in  endurance.  The 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  that  perished  unrcpiningly  in  keep- 
ing the  faith  they  had  pledged  to  their  country,  victims  to 
the  false  policy  of  the  government,  the  mismanagement  of 
their  officers,  and  the  necessities  of  an  almost  exhausted  na- 
tion, are  entitled  even  to  a  deeper  sentiment  of  veneration 
and  gratitude  than  their  more  fortunate  fellows  w^ho  died  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Nothing  of  temporary  excitement  sus- 
tained them  ;  no  evanescent  enthusiasm  buoyed  them  up 
with  sudden  ardour;  they  struggled  and  died  in  silence, un- 
complaining and  unknown  to  fame,  invigorated  solely  by 
their  love  of  liberty  and  the  consciousness  of  performing  a 
sacred  duty. 

Of  the  seventeen  thousand  men  who  went  into  camp  on 
the  19th  of  December,   the  number  of  effective  men  in 
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February  was  only  about  five  thousand.     Nearly  four  thou- 
sand (3989)  were  unfit  for  duty  from  nakedness. 

General  Washington,  with  the  most  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, labored  to  remedy  these  grievances  and  supply  the 
most  pressing  wants.  He  exercised  the  powers  given  him 
by  Congress  in  seizing  forcibly  upon  the  provisions  within 
reach  of  the  camp,  on  such  terms  as  the  law  prescribed,  to 
preserve  the  army  from  dissolution  ;  and  when  that  resource 
was  exhausted,  he  made  earnest  and  finally  successful  appeals 
to  the  New  England  States.  Towards  spring  supplies  were 
furnished  witn  more  regularity  and  in  greater  quantities, 
and  as  the  season  advanced,  the  condition  of  the  army  be- 
gan to  improve.  The  public  affairs  of  the  States  began  at 
this  period  to  realize  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  victory  over 
Burgoyne,  in  determining-  the  European  rivals  of  Great 
Britain  to  tak-e  open  part  with  the  Americans  in  sustaining 
their  independence.  The  secret  aid  given  by  the  court  of 
Franca,  and  the  service  of  numerous  distinguished  French- 
men in  the  American  army,  have  already  been  related.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  advance  towards  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation, satisfied  the  French  king  of  the  determination  of 
the  Americans,  as  well  as  their  capacity,  to  resist  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  expediency  of  affording  them 
countenance  and  succor. 

During  the  year  the  conduct  of  France  had  afforded  suf- 
ficient indications  to  the  world  of  her  desire  to  engage  in 
the  war  on  a  favorable  opportunity.  As  the  fortunes  of  the 
Americans  varied;  her  connivance  at  practices  favorable  to 
them,  and  hostile  to  British  commerce,  was  more  or  less 
open,  but  always  unequivocally  inclining  to  the  new  States 
When  pressed  by  the  British  ministry  tor  explanations,  she 
evaded  the  demand,  or  complied  in  form,  without  exacting 
obedience  to  the  orders  which,  in  order  to  save  the  appearance 
of  neutrality,  she  M'as  obliged  to  issue.  In  compliance  with  the 
remonstrance  of  Lord  Stormoni,  an  order  was  obtained  for  all 
American  privateers  and  their  prizes  to  quit  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  expedients  for  delay  were  allowed  v/ith  such 
success,  that  not  one  of  them  obeyed  the  order.  Instructions 
were  privately  given  to  the  revenue-officers  to  afford  coun- 
tenance and  protection  to  French  subjects  trading  with 
America.  These,  and  other  more  substantial  acts  of  favor, 
in  gifts,  loans  of  money  and  arms,  were  notorious  to  the 
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British  government  during  the  year,  but  they  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  show  resentment  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they 
held  out  to  the  public  the  opinion  that  no  danger  of  French 
Lostility  was  to  be  apprehended. 

The  American  Commissioners  at  the  French  court  did  not 
cease  to  press,  with  the  strongest  arguments  and  importu- 
nities, for  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  and  an  open  recog- 
nition of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  After 
alternately  advancing  and  receding  with  the  fluctuations  of 
the  fortune  of  war,  the  events  of  the  autumn  determined  the 
French  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
accordingly  on  the  19th  of  December,  M.  Gerard  signified 
to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  that  "  France  would  not 
only  acknowledge,  but  support  with  all  her  power,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  would  conclude  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce."  He  added,  that  no 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
United  States,  but  such  terms  would  be  made  as  if  they  were 
established  in  sovereignty  and  power.  The  negotiations 
which  followed  ended  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  in  the 
formal  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis 
XVI. ;  acknowledging  the  Independence  of  the  States,  and 
regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  between  them  ;  and 
shortly  after,  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
to  take  eflect  as  soon  as  war  should  be  declared  by  England 
against  France.  The  war  was  made  inevitable,  not  only  by 
the  recognition  of  American  Independence,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  new  treaties  of  principles  in  respect  to 
neutral  rights  and  blockades,  opposed  to  those  unifornaly 
maintained  by  the  British  government.  In  anticipation  of 
hostilities,  it  was  stipulated  that  the- two  powers  should  assist 
each  other  with  their  whole  strength ;  and  would  not  lay 
down  arms  without  mutual  consent,  nor  conclude  peace  un- 
til the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged 
Dy  treaty.  It  was  agreed,  that  if  the  provinces  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Continent,  or  the  Bermuda  Islands,  should 
be  conquered,  they  should  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
all  the  West  India  Islands  to  France.  France  guaranteed  to 
the  United  States  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  her  pre- 
sent poss'^o-'ons  in  America,  and  such  as  might  be  obtained 
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by  conquest  during  the  war.     A  secret  article  reserved  to 
Spain  the  right  of  becoming  party  to  these  "  Treaties." 

These  treaties  were  signed  by  M.  Gerard  on  the  part  of 
the  French  king,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and 
Arthur  Lee,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
formally  communicated  to  the  British  government  by  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  the  2d  of  May. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  events  in  Amer- 
ica after  this  propitious  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  States, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  opposite  effects  of  the 
campaign  of  1777  on  Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent 
measures  of  that  government. 

The  first  successes  of  Burgoyne  had  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  ministerial  party  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exultation.  The 
conquest  of  America  was  considered  as  certain,  and  the 
prophecies  and  denunciations  with  which  the  ministerial 
policy  had  been  met  by  the  opposition,  were  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  nev;s  of  the  repulse  at  Bennington  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  v.'hen  the  Par- 
liament opened  on  the  20th  of  Novem.ber,  the  king's  speech 
was  composed  of  confident  annunciations  of  success,  and 
promises  of  moderation  towards  "  the  deluded  and  un- 
happy multitude,"  who  were  about  to  be  subdued  by  his 
armies  into  a  renewal  of  their  allegiance.  Addresses  were 
moved  in  reply  to  the  speech,  full  of  panegyric,  and  pro- 
fessing unbounded  confidence  in  the  royal  and  ministerial 
wisdom.  The  minority  still  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  stay 
the  course  of  violent  measures,  and  procure  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  disputes  while 
their  armies  were  victorious,  and  concession  would  be  mag- 
nanimous. The  Marquis  of  Granby  and  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  spoke  earnestly  and  ably,  but  vainly,  in 
favor  of  peace.  The  warlike  policy  of  the  ministers  was  sus- 
tained by  triumphant  votes  in  both  houses.  A  vehement 
attack  was  made  by  Lord  Chatham,  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, on  the  conduct  of  the  Northern  campaign,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indian  allies.  His  denunciations  of  this 
barbarous  practice  were  clothed  in  language  of  the  most 
sublime  eloquence  and  indignation.  It  was  but  feebly  an- 
swered;  the  tyrant's  })lea  of  convenience,  and  the  coward's 
plea  of  custom,  being  the  only  defences  which  the  ministera 
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offered.  The  debate  closed  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  all  change  in  the  policy  of  government.  The  next 
day  reversed  the  aspect. of  parties,  and  brought  deep  humi- 
liation and  disappointment  to  those  who  were,  a  few  hours 
before,  insolent  with  triumph  and  flushed  with  victories. 
The  dispatches  from  America  brought  intelHgence  of  the 
disasters  of  the  Northern  campaign,  and  the  defeat  and  sur- 
render of  the  almy  of  Burgoyne.  Lord  North  is  reported  to 
have  shed  tears  of  shame  and  mortification,  and  the  minis- 
terial advocates  shrunk  before  the  invectives  and  sarcasms 
of  the  opposition.  Lord  Chatham,  holding  up  a  paper  to  the 
House,  told  them  "  he  had  the  king's  speech  in  his  hand, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  public  calamity  in  his  heart."  That 
speech,  he  said,  "  contained  a  most  unfaithful  picture  of  pub- 
lic affairs;  it  had  a  specious  outside,  was  full  of  hopes,  while 
every  thing  within  was  full  o\  danger."  He  went  on  to 
arraign  the  whole  course  of  the  administration,  and  moved 
for  papers  and  orders  relating  to  the  campaign  from  Canada. 
His  motions  failed,  but  the  ministry  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  meet  the  adverse  current  with  firmness,  or  by  any  settled 
system  of  policy.  They  limited  themselves  to  devising  mea- 
sures for  repairing  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  filling  up 
the  losses  in  the  army.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  con- 
sternation with  which  the  intelligence  of  the  defeats  in 
America  were  received,  the  national  spirit  of  the  English 
prompted  them  to  make  liberal  exertions  to  support  public 
credit.  Large  voluntary  contributions  of  men  and  money 
were  made  to  the  government ;  and  after  tlie  recess  of  the 
holidays,  Lord  North  came  forward  with  a  new  and  unex- 
pected proposition  for  conciliation.  On  the  17th 
of  February  he  introduced  it  in  a  speech,  the 
tenor  of  which  surprised  a  large  portion  of  his  own  sup- 
porters, while  it  manifested  to  the  opposition  a  total  aban- 
donment of  the  principles  upon  which  the  war  had  been 
commenced.  All  the  pretensions  to  parliamentary  supre- 
macy in  taxation,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  Colonies,  against  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  were  waived,  and  greater  actual  indepen- 
dence offered  them  than  the  boldest  among  them  had  claim- 
ed in  their  Colonial  condition.  After  confessing  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  expectations  in  the  various  measures  he 
nad  proposed  for  raising  revenue  in  America,  and  executing 
the  laws  there,  he  offered  his  scheme  of  reconciliation.  Had 
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there  been  any  lingering  willingness  among  the  Americans 
to  return  to  a  political  connexion  with  Great  Britain  on  any 
terms,  those  proposed  by  Lord  North  could  not  well  have 
been  rejected.  The  relation  established  by  them  between 
the  countries  would  have  been  rather  a  federal  union  of 
States,  under  a  common  executive,  than  the  dependence  ot 
Colonies  on  a  parent  State. 

The  fiist  act  was  entitled  "  An  act  for  removing  all  doubts 
and  apprehensions  concerning  taxation  in  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,"  and  for  repealing  the  tea  act.  The  second  act 
restored  the  charter  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  third,  author- 
ized the  king  "  to  appoint  Commissioners,  with  sufficient 
power  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quiet- 
ing the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies, 
plantations,  and  provinces  in  North  America." 

By  the  first  act  it  was  enacted,  that  "the  king  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  would  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or 
assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colo- 
nies, provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  enforce  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,"  the  produce 
of  such  duties  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  colonies,  as 
other  duties  levied  by  the  Colonial  legislatures.  The  act 
appointing  Commissioners  authorized  them  "to  treat,  con- 
sult, and  agree  with  such  body  or  bodies  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, or  with  such  assembly  or  assemblies  of  men,  or  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,"  in  the  Colonies,  in  relation 
to  all  complaints  or  grievances,  and  concerning  "  any  aid 
or  contribution"  to  be  furnished  by  the  Colonies,  or  any  of 
them,  to  the  common  defence. 

To  carry  these  powers  into  effect,  it  was  further  enacted, 
that  the  king  might  authorize  them  to  proclaim  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  any  time  and  on  any  terms ;  to  suspend  at 
discretion  all  acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  the  10th  of 
February,  1763 ;  to  grant  pardons,  and  appoint  governors 
for  such  Colonies  as  might  be  reconciled. 

This  act  was  to  remain  in  force  until  June,  1779.  Thus, 
after  fifteen  years  of  controversy,  three  years  of  open  war. 
the  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  the  loss  of  a 
great  army,  the  ministry  conceded  at  once  all  that  had  been 
in  dispute.  They  humbled  themselves  still  further  by  stipu 
lating  that  the  renunoi  I'i  r-n  of  j*  "lerican  Independence  should 
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be  waived  until  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, to  be  ratified  by  Parliament;  and  that  if  the  Colonies 
refused  all  contribution  in  any  form  to  the  public  service,  it 
should  not  be  insisted  on  as  a  sine  qua  non.  The  haste  of  the 
ministers  to  see  the  effect  of  these  measures  was  such,  that 
the  bills,  before  their  final  passage,  were  despatched  to 
America,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Howe,  for  use 
among  the  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
treaties. 

The  bills  weic  pressed  forward  through  Parliament  with 
eagerness,  and,  excepting  the  act  relating  to  the  Massachu- 
setts charter,  supported  by  all  parties.  The  opposition,  with 
Fox  and  Burke  at  their  head,  were  not  sparing  in  sarcasms 
on  the  imbecility  and  versatility  of  the  minister,  who  had 
tried  every  expedient  to  carry  his  point;  and  failing  in  all, 
had  changed  his  positions  so  entirel}',  and  yet  claimed  the 
credit  of  firmness  and  consistency.  Fox  charged  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  Lord  North  to  his  knowledge  that  France  had 
already  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  America  by 
treaty  ;  a  fact  which  he  avowed  to  be  true,  though  not  yet 
publicly  known.  The  assertions  of  Fox  were  faintly  con- 
troverted b}"-  the  administration,  and  the  two  important  bills 
were  passed,  and  received  the  royal  sanction  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  The  king  appointed  as  Commissioners,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  Governor  Johnston,  with  the 
commanders  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  in  America.  These 
were  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  on 
the  resignation  and  return  of  Sir  William  Howe,  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  hi  oUeagues  in  England,  sailed  on  the 
21st  of  April  for  Ame  ica,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  Before  they  sailed  the  prospects  of  their 
mission  were  clouded  by  the  official  intelligence  received  of 
the  alliance  between  France  and  America,  concluded  in 
February,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  note  of  the  French  ambassador  was  dated 
on  the  eleventh  of  March,  and  six  days  afterwards  was  laid 
M,  h  17  I  '^^^'^^^  Parliament  by  the  king,  with  a  special  mes- 
'I  sage,  announcing  the  event,  informing  them  that 
he  had  recalled  his  minister  from  the  French  court,  and 
declaring  his  determination  to  use  the  whole  force  and  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom,  if  necessary,  to  repel  every  insult 
and  attack.    Both  houses  responded  with  spirit,  roused  into 
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new  indignation  by  this  formidable  combination.  The  re- 
sponses were  not  however  unanimous.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  b}^  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  North  America,  contending  that  the  immediate 
recognition  of  American  Independence  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  under  such  adverse  circumstances 
The  motion  failed.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  as  the 
last  public  appearance  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Chat- 
ham, in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  for  the  melancholy  interest 
which  belongs  to  his  dying  effort  there.  Though  long  a  prey 
to  incurable  infirmities,  by  which  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
own  house,  he  resolved  to  attend  at  his  place  in  Parliament, 
to  oppose  with  his  last  strength,  if  needed,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  by  the  recognition  of  American 
Independence.  Supported  into  the  house  by  his  friends,  he 
listened  with  eager  impatience  to  the  speech  of  the  Duke  ot 
Richmond,  and  tasked  his  whole  bodily  powers  for  a  vehe- 
ment and  impassioned  reply.  His  concluding  words,  im- 
pressive in  themselves,  are  more  affecting  as  the  last  words 
of  a  great  genius  and  an  undoubted  patriot ;  one  who  ex- 
pired in  giving  utterance  to  fervent  sentiments  in  behalf  of 
the  honor  and  glory  of  his  own  country.  "My  lords,"  said 
he,  "I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  yet  closed  upon  me — 
that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereignly  of  America,  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down 
as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my 
country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  :  but,  my  lords, 
while  i  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tar- 
nish the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of 
its  lights  and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people  so  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of 
Bourbon?  It  is  impossible.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  inform- 
ed of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them 
not. — Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at 
least  make  an  effort — and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  Vvith  profound  respect  to 
the  appeal  made  by  Lord  Chatham,  and  asked  him  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  America  could  be  made  to  re- 
nounce  her   Independence.     ^Vhen    he    concluded,  Lord 
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Chatham  eagerly  attempted  to  rise,  as  though  struggling  to 
give  utterance  to  some  powerful  emotion,  but  nature  sank 
in  the  effort.  He  fell  back  in  convulsions.  The  House 
adjourned  immediately.  The  Earl  lingered  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  finally  expired,  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  the  failure  of  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
only  hope  of  an  immediate  termination  of  the  war  was  in  the 
success  of  the  Commissioners,  who  were  forthwith  despatched 
to  America.  The  manner  in  which  the  bills  had  been  received 
in  America  before  their  final  passage,  augured  ill  of  the  dis- 
position of  Congress  to  listen  to  any  terms.  Governor  Tr3'on, 
who  had  received  them  about  the  middle  of  April,  instantly 
transmitted  them  to  General  Washington,  and  to  the  governors 
of  several  States.  At  the  same  time  copies  were  industriously 
circulated  to  try  the-ir  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Washington  immediately  forvv^arded  those  he  had  received  to 
Congress,  who  were  then  in  session,  at  Yorktown.  He  accom- 
panied them  with  letters,  pointing  out  the  mischiefs  to  the 
cause  of  Independence,  which  he  apprehended  from  them. 
The  course  adopted  in  that  body  on  the  occasion,  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  incidents  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Revolution.  It  displays  a  serene  dignity  of  deportment  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  a  resolute  determination 
which  nothing  could  affect,  to  maintain  to  the  last  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  They  were  yet  unapprized  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  without  ground  for  anticipating  any 
speedy  aid  from  that  quarter.  No  despatches  had  been  re- 
ceived from  their  envoys  for  more  than  a  year,  and  at  home 
their  distresses  were  sUU  unmitigated.  They  had  little  ex- 
cept hope  to  encourage  them,  and  here  was  a  prospect  of 
obtaining  by  the  concession  of  their  Independence,  all  they 
had  desired  as  Colonies,  and  more  than  they  had  ever  asked. 
But  without  wavering,  they  rejected  the  proposal,  and  with 
a  frankness  which  showed  their  confidence  in  the  virtue 
and  energy  of  the  people,  ordered  the  documents  to  be  pub- 
lished and  spread  before  the  world,  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morris,  Drayton, 
and  Dana.  After  animadverting  with  severity  on 
the  bills,  the  report  stigmatizes  them  as  "  the  se- 
quel of  that  insidious  plan,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Stamp 
Act  down  to  the  present  time,  hath  involved  the  country  in 
contention  and  bloodshed."    They  distrusted  the  faith  of  the 
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British  government,  and  maintained,  "  as  in  other  cases  so 
in  this," — "although  circumstances  may  force  them  to  re- 
cede from  their  unjustifiable  claims,"  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  they  would,  "  as  heretofore,  upon  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity, again  display  that  lust  of  domination  which  hath 
rent  in  twain  the  mighty  empire  of  Britain."  The  Commit- 
tee reported  and  Congress  declared,  that  the  United  States 
could  not  with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with 
any  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  unless  the\' 
should,  as  a  preliminary,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and 
armies,  or  in  positive  and  express  terms  acknowledge  the 
Independence  of  the  States. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  this  peremptory  rejection  of  the 
British  proposition,  the  French  treaties  negotiated  I 
in  February,  arrived  in  America,  and  were  ratified  |  ^  ''^' 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  with  joyful  and  grateful  feelings.  Con- 
gratulations and  exultations  resounded  throughout  America. 
Great  and  immediate  results  were  anticipated  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  fleets  and  armies,  and  Independence 
was  considered  to  be  established  beyond  danger.  Congress 
issued  on  the  occasion  a  circular  address,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Maryland,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
directed  it  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  by  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  congratulating  them  that  "the  God  of  bat- 
tles, in  whom  was  their  trust,  had  conducted  them  through 
the  paths  of  danger  and  distress  to  the  threshold  of  se- 
curity." It  called  upon  them  to  persevere  with  strenu- 
ous, unremitted  exertions,  with  the  confidence  that  by  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  "  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  these 
sovereign,  free,  and  independent  States,  founded  on  the 
virtue  of  their  citizens,  shall  increase,  extend  and  endure, 
until  the  Almighty  shall  blot  out  all  the  empires  of  the 
earth." 

Soon  after.  Congress  received  M.  Gerard,  the  French 
Ambassador,  with  great  pubUc  ceremony  and  distinction. 
The  American  Envoys  had  been  received  with  like  public 
honors  by  the  French  court,  in  March,  and  in  the  course 
of  another  month.  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  France. 

It  was  under  such  unpropitious  circumstances  that  the 
British  Commissioners  undertook  to  negotiate  with  Con- 
gress, on  the  basis  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions. 
They  were  charged  with  the   task  of  obtaining  from  the 
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Americans,  strengthened  by  French  alliance,  terms  which  had 
been  peremptorily  rejected  when  they  w  ere  alone  and  unaid- 
ed. In  these  altered  relations  a  very  difficult  task  was  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  they  accordingly  manifested  an  eager 
desire  to  extend  the  powers  of  their  commission,  and  con- 
cede as  largely  as  possible  to  all  the  claims  of  the  Americans 
short  of  an  acknowledgment  of  their  Independence.  Imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  they  applied  to  Washington  for  a 
passport  to  their  secretary,  Dr.  Ferguson,  to  be  permitted  to 
make  communications  personally  to  Congress.  This  was  re- 
fused. They  then  forwarded  letters,  by  the  ordinary 
post,  covering  their  commissions,  the  acts  of  Lord 
North,  and  a  series  of  propositions  for  conciliation.  These  were 
of  the  most  comprehensive  description,  offering  to  proclaim 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land  ;  to  agree  to  a  free- 
dom of  trade  to  any  extent  required  by  the  joint  interests  of 
the  two  countries ;  to  renounce  the  right  of  keeping  military- 
forces  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  or  particular  as- 
semblies ;  to  establish  a  union,  by  a  reciprocal  right  of  re- 
presentation; to  provide  means  for  raising  the  credit  of 
American  paper,  and  paying  their  debts;  in  short,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  "to  establish  the  power  of 
the  respective  legislatures  for  each  particular  State  to  settle 
its  own  revenue,  its  civil  and  military  establishment,  and  to 
exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and  internal  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  the  British  States  throughout  North  America, 
acting  with  us  in  peace  and  war  under  one  common  sover- 
eign, may  have  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privi- 
lege that  is  short  of  a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  consist- 
ent with  that  union  of  force,  on  which  the  safety  of  our 
common  religion  and  liberty  depends." 

These  offers  came  too  late.  A  war  of  three  years  dura- 
tion had  totally  extinguished  the  affection  which  prevailed 
with  such  unanimity,  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel. 
Nothing  but  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  would  be  listened  to ;  and  so  the  Presi* 
dent  of  Congress  was  instructed  to  reply.  Some  insinuations 
against  the  good  faith  of  the  French  in  their  interference  in 
the  quarrel;  which  the  Commissioners  had  introduced  into 
their  letter,  excited  so  much  indignation  among  some  of  the 
members,  that  a  motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  reading  of 
the  papers,  and  refuse  to  notice  them  further.  That  motion 
was  finally  postponed,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  R.  H. 
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Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  W.  H.  Drayton,  Govemeur  Morris,  and 
Mr.  Witherspoon,  reported  an  answer,  to  be  transmitted  by 
President  Laurens.  It  treated  their  assumption,  that  "  the 
people  of  the  States  are  still  subjects  of  Great  Britain,"  as 
"  wholly  inadmissible,"  but  informed  the  Commissioners  that 
they  were  willing  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, whenever  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  manifest 
a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  It  adds  :  "  The  only 
solid  proof  of  that  disposition  will  be,  an  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Independence  of  the  States,  or  the  with- 
drawing of  his  fleets  and  armies." 

To  this  firm  annunciation  the  Commissioners  made  a  re- 
ply, insisting  that  they  had  conceded  a  degree  of  indepen- 
dence sufficient  to  justify  Congress  in  treating  with  them. 
They  went  on  to  question  Congress  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
own  powers,  and  how  these  were  derived  from  the  States. 
Of  this  no  other  notice  was  taken  by  Congress  except  to  de- 
clare, that  as  neither  branch  of  their  proposition,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Independence  nor  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  had  been  assented  to,  the  negotiation  was  closed. 

Foiled  in  their  open  efforts,  the  Commissioners,  or  one  of 
them  at  least,  endeavoured  to  compass  the  same  ends  by 
private  influence,  and  the  use  of  liberal  promises  to  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  have  influence  in  the  American  coun- 
cils. Governor  Johnston,  whose  personal  acquaintance  with 
Americans  was  large,  made  himself  notorious  in  these  in- 
trigues and  attempts  at  bribery.  He  wrote  private  letters  to 
Mr.  Laurens,  to  Robert  Morris,  Mr.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Reed,  in 
all  of  which  intimations  were  given  of  the  great  gain  which 
would  accrue,  by  the  favor  of  the  British  government,  to 
those  who  should  be  instrumental  in  reconciling  the  two 
countries.  To  General  Reed  a  direct  offer  was  made  through 
a  lady,  a  mutual  friend,  that  for  his  influence  he  might  have 
10,000/.,  and  the  best  office  in  the  Colonies  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.  "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  the  incorruptible  patriot,  "but  such  as  I  am,  the 
king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 

These  letters  and  oflers  beino:  laid  before  Confess,  were 
considered  by  them  as  attempts  to  bribe  their  members,  and 
pronounced  to  be  such  an  indignity  as  to  prevent  them  from 
holding  any  intercourse  with  Governor  Johnston.  Their 
declaration  produced  an  angry  rejoinder  from  him,  and  dis- 
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claimers  of  all  participation  in  his  plans  from  the  other  Com- 
missioners. 

Finding  Congress  inflexible,  the  Commissioners  addressed 
themselves  to  the  people  directly,  by  publishing  a  manifesto 
and  proclamation.  They  denounced  the  obstinacy  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  ambitious  designs  of  France,  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and,  losing  the  tone  of  conciliation,  threatened  the 
extremities  of  war  against  the  allies  of  France,  the  natural 
enemy  of  Britain.  It  was  declared,  that  if  the  ftitish  Colonies 
were  to  become  the  dependencies  of  France,  self-preserva- 
tion would  dictate  that  they  should  be  made  of  "as  little 
avail  as  possible."  These  papers  they  circulated  under  cover 
of  flags  of  truce. 

Congress  met  these  inflammatory  attempts  by  declaring, 
that  whoever  might  circulate  them  should  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag;  and  then,  boldly  relying  on  the  integrity  of 
the  people,  published  them  themselves.  They  issued  a 
counter  manifesto,  repelling  with  indignation  the  threats  of 
devastation,  and  declaring,  "if  our  enemies  persist  in  their 
present  career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary 
vengeance  as  will  deter  others  from  a  like  conduct." — "  We 
appeal,"  they  said,  "  to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts 
of  men,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions ;  and  in  his  holy 
presence  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  or 
hasty  suggestions  of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every 
possible  change  of  fortune,  will  adhere  to  this  our  determi- 
nation." 

In  the  Commissioners'  proclamation,  dated  in  October, 
forty  days  had  been  limited  for  the  granting  of  pardons  to 
such  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  without  any  applications  for  favor,  they 
returned  to  England,  leaving  the  conflict  to  be  determined 
by  the  fortune  of  war. 

The  military  events  of  the  year  were  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate in  importance  with  these  civil  and  political  occur- 
rences, nor  did  they  answer  the  expectations  of  either  party. 
The  sanguine  calculations  of  the  Americans,  on  the  decisive 
co-operation  of  the  French,  ended  in  disappointment;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  British,  with  all  their  increased  ex- 
ertions, made  no  progress  in  reconquering  their  revolted 
Colonies.  Both  sides  were  slow  in  taking  the  field. 
The  American  forces  remained  in  their  encampment  at 
Valley  Forge ;  and  the  British,  first  under  General  Howe, 
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and  subsequently  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  occupied  Phi- 
ladelphia. No  other  enterprises  were  undertaken  than 
some  successful  predatory  excursions  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies,  or  the  less  de- 
fensible object  of  destroying  property.  Four  store  houses, 
with  a  large  amount  of  goods,  were  burnt  at  Bordentown, 
and  on  the  same  occasion,  they  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
American  vessels,  including  two  frigates,  nine  ships,  six  pri- 
vateer sloops,  twenty-three  brigs,  besides  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers. Great  ravages  were  also  committed  in  Rhode  Island, 
by  the  British  forces  there.  They  burnt  the  church  and 
seven  dwelling  houses  in  Warren ;  the  church,  and  about 
twenty  houses  in  Bristol,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
vessels  and  stores. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  field  were  not  opened,  by 
the  main  army  on  either  side,  until  summer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  campaign  of  1778,  arranged  at  Paris  between  the 
French  and  American  Commissioners,  had  for  its  object  the 
blockade  of  the  forces  of  General  Howe  in  Philadelphia 
Washington,  with  a  recruited  army,  commanding  the  passes 
of  New  Jersey,  was  expected  to  hold  the  land  forces  in 
check,  while  a  powerful  French  fleet,  despatched  before  the 
British  could  reinforce  or  succor  Admiral  Howe,  should 
blockade  him  effectually  in  the  Delaware.  The  British  fleet 
consisted  of  six  sixty-four-gun  ships,  three  of  fift}',  two  of 
forty,  with  some  frigates  and  sloops.  Count  D'Estaing,  with 
a  French  fleet,  comprising  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  car- 
rying ninety  guns,  one  eighty,  and  six  seventy-fours,  with 
three  frigates,  sailed  from  Toulon,  on  the  18th  of  April,  and 
arrived  off  the  Delaware  in  the  beginning  of  July.  He  was 
too  late  by  a  few  days  for  the  success  of  the  meditated 
blow.  The  British  ministry  had  already  anticipated  such  a 
scheme,  and  directed  a  concentration  of  the  whole  force  in 
America,  at  the  city  and  harbour  of  New  York.  The  Com- 
missioners for  conciliation  carried  out  the  order  to  the 
brothers  Howe,  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  remove  the 
fleet  from  the  Delaware.  Admiral  Howe  had  left  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware,  and  arrived  safely  within  Sandy  Hook, 
only  about  a  week  before  Count  D'Estaing,  who  had  been 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  reached  the  coast.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  was  ordered  to  join  the 
British  fleet  at  New  York,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Byron,  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Admiral  Howe,  who 
had  asked  leave  to  return. 

The  army  also  executed  the  same  orders,  but  not  without 
obstruction.  It  was  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  would  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  or  em- 
bark on  board  of  the  fleet  with  his  army.  The  difficulty  of 
embarkation,  and  the  danger  of  meeting  with  the  French 
fleet,  determined  him  to  take  the  land  route,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  he  put  his  whole 
army  in  motion,  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced his  retreat  to  New  York.  His  force  was  rather  over 
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ten  thousand  men.  The  quantity  of  baggage  and  provi- 
sions, which  he  carried  with  him,  was  enormous.  The  line 
of  march  is  stated  to  have  extended  over  ten  miles,  and  its 
advance  was  veiy  slow.  In  seven  days  they  marched  only 
forty  miles.  ^ 

Washington,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Clinton, 
had  narrowly  watched  his  movements.  He  detached 
General  Maxwell's  brigade,  to  take  post  at  Mount  Holly, 
and  co-operate  with  the  Jersey  militia,  in  harassing  and  re- 
tarding the  march  of  Clinton.  On  the  day  Clinton  abandon- 
ed the  city,  Washington  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  and 
followed  cautiously,  keeping  on  the  high  lands,  and  thus  re- 
taining the  power  to  engage  the  enemy  or  not  at  pleasure. 
The  Commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  try  a  general  en- 
gagement, but  of  the  council  of  war,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen generals,  only  two,  Wayne  and  Cadwalader,  concurred 
in  the  opinion  fully.  Morgan  and  Cadwalader  were  des- 
patched to  harass  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

On  halting  at  Princeton,  the  American  general  learned 
that  Clinton  had  turned  off  from  the  direct  road  to  New 
York,  across  the  Raritan,  and  had  taken  a  lower  route  by 
Monmouth,  to  Sandy  Hook.  He  again  summoned  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  who  decided  a  second  time  against  risking  a  bat- 
tle. Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  movements  of  Clin- 
ton on  the  next  day  determined  Washington  not  to  permit 
him  to  reach  the  secure  heights  of  Middleton  without  a 
battle. 

On  the  27th  he  threw  forward  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  British, 
while  he  should  advance  with  the  main  body.  Clinton  sent 
forward  his  baggage,  under  a  sufficient  escort,  and  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army  remained  to  check  the  attack  of  La  Fayette. 
Lee,  with  two  brigades,  was  despatched  to  reinforce  La  Fay- 
ette, and,  being  the  senior  officer,  took  the  command.  Clin- 
ton encamped  that  night  in  a  strong  position,  at  Monmouth 
Court  House.  Lee  rested  at  Englishtown,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. On  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  British 
army  was  in  motion,  Lee  was  ordered  to  attack 
their  rear,  "  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary."  He  was  advised  that  the  main  body  would 
march  up  in  time  to  support  him.  He  made  his  disposi- 
tions accordingly,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  Monmouth, 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  British  were  marching  to 
7  2  ^ 
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meet  him.  Clinton  had  sent  forward  his  bag:gage,  and  or- 
dered Cornwallis  to  meet  the  meditated  attack.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Americans  induced  the  enemy  to  think  that 
their  design  was  to  intercept  the  baggage,  and  Cornwallis 
was  directed  to  charge  them,  whicli  he  did  with  a  superior 
force.  The  corps  of  La  Fayette,  which  was  on  the  advance, 
was  driven  back,  and  Lee,  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  the 
force  brought  against  him,  and  thinking  the  ground  unfavora- 
ble, repassed  a  morass  which  was  in  his  rear,  with  a  view  of 
gaining  a  more  favorable  position.  Part  of  his  troops,  under 
General  Scott,  mistook  the  order,  and  continued  to  retreat, 
and  Lee  was  compelled  to  follow,  the  enemy  pursuing  him 
briskly.  Washington,  who  was  pushing  forward  rapidly  to 
support  nim,  unapprised  of  these  movements,  met  the  ad- 
vance in  this  disorder,  and,  both  surprised  and  vexed,  ad- 
dressed General  Lee  with  warmth,  disapproving  of  the  retreat 
in  sharp  terms.  He  formed  the  troops  in  order,  restoring 
the  command  to  Lee,  who,  notwithstanding  the  altercation, 
consented  to  act,  and  returned  to  the  main  body.  Lee  sus- 
tained the  attack  of  Cornwallis  with  bravery  and  resolution, 
and,  when  forced  off  the  ground,  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  formed  again  at  Englishtown.  Washington,  having 
gained  time  by  this  check  to  the  British  advance,  renewed 
the  attack,  and  a  general  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till 
night,  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  Darkness  put 
an  end  to  the  combat,  without  advantage  to  either  party. 
The  Americans  rested  on  their  arms,  intending  to  resume 
the  battle  on  the  morning,  but  Chnton,  at  midnight,  silently 
decamped  with  his  whole  force,  and  by  morning  was  be- 
yond pursuit. 

Washington  desisted  from  any  attempts  to  interrupt  them, 
and  marched  his  army  leisurely  to  cover  the  passes  of  the 
Hudson.  Clinton  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  ^th  of  July, 
and  embarked  immediately  for  New  York. 

In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  the  British  loss  was  about  three 
hundred,  found  upon  the  field.  The  Americans  lost  eight 
officers  and  sixty-one  privates,  killed  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  wounded.  Many  of  both  armies  died  without  a 
wound,  from  excessive  beat  and  fatigue.  The  Americans 
made  about  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a 
thousand  privates,  chiefly  Germans,  deserted  from  the 
enemy  during  the  march  through  New  Jersey. 

Washington,  though  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  he 
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had  usea  strong  language  to  General  Lee,  on  the  day  of  ac- 
tion, disapproving  of  his  retreat,  had  nevertheless  continued 
him  in  command,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. But  Lee  was  too  deeply  irritated  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  reprimand,  and  on  the  next  day  addressed  two  haughty 
and  offensive  letters  to  the  Commander-in-chief  The  issue 
of  the  correspondence  was  the  arrest  of  Lee,  and  his  trial  by 
court-martial  upon  three  charges :  1.  For  disobedience  of 
orders,  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June, 
agreeably  to  repeated  instructions.  2.  For  misbehaviour  be- 
fore the  enemy,  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unneces- 
sary, disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat.  3.  For  disrespect  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  two  letters. 

The  high  colouring  of  the  second  charge  was  made  on  the 
representations  of  Generals  Wayne  and  Scott,  but  on  the 
trial  it  was  shown  that  they  had  misapprehended  him.  Lord 
Sterling  presided  at  the  court-martial.  They  found  Lee  guilty 
of  all  the  charges,  but  softened  down  the  language  of  the 
second,  and  found  him  only  guilty  of  making  an  unnecessary 
and  in  some  instances  a  disorderly  retreat.  They  sentenced 
him  to  be  suspended  from  command  for  one  year.  Congress 
finally  approved  the  sentence.  It  is  impossible  to  deny, 
on  a  review  of  the  case  of  Lee,  at  this  day,  that  he  was 
harshly  dealt  with  by  the  court,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
just  cause  for  their  judgment.  The  excitement  against  him 
in  the  army,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  service,  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  his  unpopularity,  probably 
swayed  their  minds,  and  deprived  the  country  of  the  services 
of  an  able  and  gallant,  if  a  rash  and  irritable,  officer. 

Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reached  New  York,  the 
French  fleet  appeared  off  the  harbor.  Disappointed  in  the 
escape  of  Admiral  Howe  with  the  British  fleet  from  the  Dela- 
ware, Count  D'Estaing  had  followed  them  along  the  coast, 
and,  on  the  lllh  of  July,  made  a  display  before  Sandy  Hook, 
as  though  about  to  force  his  way  into  the  bay  of  New  York, 
to  attack  the  fleet.  He  found  it  impracticable  to  work  his 
large  ships  over  the  bar,  and  in  consequence  remained  be- 
fore the  port,  blockading  the  British  fleet,  till  the  2-2d  of 
July.  A  great  number  of  English  vessels  fell  into  his 
hands.  On  the  22d  he  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  I  ,  , ,  ^j, . 
for  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  co-operate  with  a  |  " 
land  expedition  sent  against  the  Biitish  at  that  place.  Again 
the  British  had  a  fortunate  escape  in  his  movements.     Th© 
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fleet  of  Byron,  sent  out  to  reinforce  Howe,  met  with  storms 
and  adverse  winds,  and  had  been  separated.  Within  eight 
days  after  D'Estaing's  departure,  five  or  six  of  this  squad- 
ron arrived  in  a  damaged  condition,  separately,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  and  must  have  fallen  into  his  power  had  he  re- 
mained on  that  station.  He  arrived  otF  Newport  on  the 
29th  of  July. 

Rhode  Island  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
since  1776,  and  it  was  now  planned  by  the  American  gen- 
eral to  make  a  concerted  attack  by  sea  and  land,  with  the 
hope  of  capturing  the  whole  army  in  garrison  there.  The 
British  general  was  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  and  the  force  under 
his  command,  by  reinforcements  from  New  York,  had  been 
augmented  to  six  tliousand. 

The  American  land  forces  were  put  under  the  command 
of  General  Sullivan,  and  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men. 
Generals  Greene  and  La  Fayette  subsequently  joined  him, 
and  the  army  took  post  at  Tiverton,  relying  upon  the  co- 
operation of  DEstaing  in  the  capture  of  Newport.  The 
ninth  of  August  was  fixed  for  the  action,  and  Sul- 

"'  livan  made  the  necessary  dispositions  of  his  force. 

On  the  day  previous,  signals  were  made  that  the  British 
fleet  from  New. York,  reinforced  by  a  part  of  Byron's  squad- 
ron, had  arrived  oft'  tlie  harbor.  The  position  of  the  French 
fleet  was  unassailable,  and  they  might  have  persevered, 
with  little  prospect  of  failure,  in  the  attack  upon  the  town. 
The  admiral,  however,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea, 
abandoned  the  harbor  on  the  eleventh,  and  stood  out  with 
his  whole  force  in  search  of  Howe.  The  two  fleets  ma- 
noeuvred for  two  days,  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  in  po- 
sition, and  on  the  loth  met  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle. 
At  the  moment  they  were  about  to  engage,  a  severe  storm 
separated  them.  The  gale  continued  to  increase  in  vio- 
lence for  two  days ;  the  ships  of  both  sides  were  dispersed, 
some  of  them  damaged  and  disabled,  and  forced  to  put 
back  into  port  to  refit — the  British  to  New  York,  and  the 
French  to  Newpoii,  where  they  arrived  on  the  "^Oth.  Sulli- 
van, in  the  mean  time,  had  crossed  over  to  the  island,  and 
made  his  approaches  towai-ds  Newport,  relying  on  the  as- 
sistance of  D'Estaing.  He  had  already  made  considerable 
progress'in  the  siege,  when  he  was  disappointed,  and  all  his 
views  frustrated,  by  the  determination  of  the  French  admi- 
ral to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  repair  to  Boston  to  repair 
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damages.     Notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  Amer- 
ican otficers,  this  design  was  carried  immediately  I   .  „  .,,, 
into  eftect,  and  on    the  '^-^d,  the    whole  French  j  '  "°' 
fleet  departed,  leaving  the  harbor  open  to  the  British.     Ex- 
posed to  an  attack  from  New  York,  and  deserted  by  his  al- 
lies   in  the  most  critical  moment,   Sullivan  soon  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  the  siege.    His  militia,  dis-  I 
heartened  at  the  change  of  prospect,  letl  him  in  |     "^" 
large  numbers,  and  after  delaying  about  a  week,  he  wa 
compelled  to  order  a  retreat.     This  was  eflected  with  skill 
The  Americans  succeeded  in  getting  some  hours  start  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  reached  a  strong  position  on  the  north 
part  of  the  island,  when  they  were  attacked  b}'  a  pursuing 
party,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy.     The  x\merican 
loss  was  :211,  and  the  British  260.     Aware  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a  strong  reinforcement, 
Sullivan  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating  with  rapidity,  which 
he  eflected  on  the  30th,  with  a  skill  and  prudence  which 
have  been  much  applauded.     On  the  next  dav; 
Clinton,  with  four  thousand  men,  arrived  at  New- 
port Irom  New  York,  but  Sullivan  was  beyond  pursuit. 

Howe,  after  refitting  his  fleet  in  New  York,  sailed  to  in- 
tercept D'Estaing  on  his  way  to  Boston,  but  failed.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  New  York,  where  his  fleet  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  several  more  ships  belonging 
to  Admiral  Byron's  squadron.  He  resigned  the  commanci, 
ad  interim,  to  Admiral  Gambier,  and  returned  to  England. 
On  the  sixteenth.  Admiral  Byron  arrived,  and  assumed  the 
command. 

The  French  fleet  was  received  at  Boston  with  great  cool- 
ness b}^  the  Americans.  The  irritations  that  had  already 
been  produced  between  the  French  and  American  ofii- 
cers  at  Newport,  were  renewed  and  aggravated.  Among 
the  populace  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  failures 
of  the  French  in  the  Delaware,  at  New  York,  and  at  Rhode 
Island,  broke  out  into  insult,  and  ended,  in  some  instances, 
in  outrage.  ]\Iuch  was  done  by  General  Washington  and 
La  Fayette  to  soothe  their  angry  feelings  and  restore  equa- 
nimity and  confidence,  and  their  efforts  were  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  manly  and  forbearing  conduct  of  Count  D'Es 
tadng,  aided  materially  in  restoring  harmony.  He  addressed 
some  spirited  letters  to  Congress,  and   offered  to  march  his 
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troops  by  land  to  the  aid  of  Sullivan.  The  faults  complained 
of  in  the  management  of  the  fleet  are  attributed  less  to  any 
want  of  zeal  and  capacity  in  Count  DEstaing,  than  to  his 
inexperience,  and  his  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  his 
officers,  who  sometimes  overruled  his  own  opinion. 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  year,  on  both  sides,  can 
be  summed  up  briefly.  Admiral  Byron,  having  got  his 
whole  force  in  order,  sailed  for  Boston  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French,  but  encountering  another  violent  storm,  was 
driven  off  the  coast,  and  his  ships  sustained  so  much  dam- 
age as  to  be  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Rhode  Island.  Count 
D'Estaing  embraced  the  opportunity,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  3d  of  November.  On  the  same  day.  Admiral 
Hotham,  with  part  of  the  English  fleet,  sailed  in  the  same 
direction  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  followed  in  December 
by  the  whole  British  fleet.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  the  two  European  parties  to  the  war, 
was  thus  transferred  to  the  South,  and  at  the  same  lime  the 
contest  on  land  took  the  same  direction. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet.  Gen- 
eral Gates  arrived  at  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the 
Northern  army. 

Active  operations  in  the  North  closed  with  the  retreat  of 
Sullivan  from  Rhode  Island.  In  the  Middle  States  no  im- 
portant movement  was  made  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth- 
A  few  detached  enterprises  on  both  sides  were  undertaken, 
some  of  which  require  notice. 

On  the  return  of  Clinton  to  New  York,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  he  despatched  General  Grey  to  Buzzard^ 
Bay,  in  New  England,  to  destroy  the  American  privateers 
that  resorted  there.  He  accomplished  that  object,  burning 
about  seventy  sail  of  shipping,  with  magazines,  warehouses, 
ropewalks,  and  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at 
Bedford  and  Fairhaven.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  captured  and  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of 
live  stock. 

A  stronger  expedition  was  next  organized  against  Egg 
Harbor,  on  the  Jersey  coast.  This  was  a  general  resort  for 
American  privateers  and  their  prizes.  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Kniphausen  took  up  a  position  in  New  Jersey  and 
on  the  Hudson,  to  interpose  between  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  Highlands  and  the  coast,  while  their  frigates  and 
some  light  vessels,  with  a  British  regiment,  sailed  directly 
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for  the  harbor.  The  Americans,  apprized  of  the  expeditipn, 
had  sent  most  of  their  vessels  to  sea,  and  removed  others  up 
the  river.  The  British,  disappointed  in  their  principal  ob- 
ject, marched  in  pursuit,  burnt  several  vessels,  chiefly  British 
prizes,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  and  ravage  all  the  property 
within  their  reach.  On  their  return  they  surprised  the  light- 
infantry  belonging  to  Pulaski's  corps,  in  their  sleep,  and 
"killed  about  fifty  of  them,  including  som.e  distinguished  offi- 
cers. Another  savage  massacre  was  committed  on  another 
American  regiment,  by  a  part  of  Cornwallis's  division,  on 
the  same  service.  They  were  a  party  of  light-dragoons, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor,  who  had  taken 
up  their  lodgings  in  a  barn,  near  Tappaun,  on  the  Hudson. 
The  outpost  of  the  militia,  having  abandoned  their  ground 
without  giving  information  to  Colonel  Baylor,  a  British  de- 
tachment, under  General  Grey,  was  enabled  to  advance 
silently  and  surprise  the  patrol,  whom  they  cut  off,  without 
alarming  the  Americans.  They  then  rushed  in  upon  the 
sleeping  dragoons,  and  without  mercy,  or  regard  for  re- 
peated cries  for  quarter,  bayonetted  more  than  half  of 
them  upon  the  spot.  Sixty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and 
four  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  those  who  were  spared 
saved  their  lives  by  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  captains,  in 
disobedience  of  the  commands  of  his  superior.  The  massacre 
was  the  topic  of  general  indignation,  and  depositions  estab- 
lishing the  facts,  collected  by  Governor  Livingston  of  New 
Jersey,  were  spread  before  the  world  as  proofs  of  the  bar 
barous  practices  of  the  British. 

Bloody  and  cruel  as  were  these  slaughters,  and  justly  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  the  English  general,  they  fall  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  atrocities  committed  in 
the  same  year  by  the  Indians  and  tories  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. The  massacre  at  Wyoming  was  marked  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  horrors  that  make  the  blood  freeze  in  recall- 
ing them.  This,  settlement  consisted  of  eight  townships 
forty  miles  square,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  cultivated  by 
emigrants  from  Connecticut,  who  had  made  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  flourishing  places  in  America.  A  rich, 
and  fertile  garden  embosomed  in  the  forest,  with  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  people,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  devastation  would  not  reach  so 
far,  and  that  war,  if  not  party  discord,  would  spare  so  delightful 
md  romantic  a  scene.    On  the  declaration  of  Independence 
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the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  united  with  their  countrymen  in 
supporting  that  measure,  and  furnished  a  thousand  men  to 
the  American  army.  The  loyaUsts  and  tories,  however, 
were  numerous,  and  no  where  did  they  exhibit  a  more 
ferocious  spirit.  Several  of  them  having  been  arrested  for 
trial,  their  party  formed  a  secret  league  with  the  Indians, 
commanded  by  a  tory  refugee,  named  John  Butler,  and  a. 
half-blood,  named  Brandt,  to  obtain  vengeance  on  the  de- 
voted settlement.  Deceitful  professions  and  artful  manoeu- 
vres were  practised  to  lull  the  victims  into  security,  until  all 
was  prepared,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  a  force  of  about 
seventeen  hundred  Indians  and  tories  invaded  the  unsus- 
pecting community.  Four  forts  constituted  its  defences, 
and  about  500  men  were  all  the  force  that  had  remained. 
The  rest  were  with  the  American  arm}'.  Two  of  the  forts 
fell  into  their  hands,  one  b}'  the  treachery  of  the  tories,  and 
the  other  by  storm.  Here  they  spared  the  women  and 
children,  but  butchered  the  male  prisoners  without  excep- 
tion. The  third  fort,  called  Kingston,  was  next  surrounded. 
Here  the  old  men,  the  sick,  the  children,  and  the  females, 
all  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  were  collected.  A 
great  part  of  the  defenders,  four  hundred  in  number,  with 
unaccountable  credulity,  were  lured  out  of  the  fort  to  parley 
with  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  into  an 'ambush,  where  eJI 
but  sixty  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  Indians,  or  tor- 
tured to  death  as  prisoners.  The  feeble  remnants  of  the  gar- 
rison were  appalled  on  the  return  of  the  exulting  savages, 
by  having  two  hundred  reeking  scalps  of  their  murdered 
kinsmen  thrown  among  them.  To  the  flag  of  truce,  begging 
for  terms  of  surrender,  the  besiegers  gave  buton«  inhuman 
word  in  reply,  the  hatchet!  When  they  were  forced  at  last 
to  give  up  at  discretion,  the  barbarians  enclosed  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  barracks,  and  setting  fire  to 
them,  mocked  at  the  agonies  of  their  victims,  expiring  in 
the  flames.  The  last  fort  oflered  no  resistance,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  whole  settlement  was  then  ravaged 
and  desolated  by  fire  and  sword  by  the  furious  victors, 
sparing  neither  house  nor  field,  nor  brute  beast,  that  belong- 
ed to  a  republican.  The  enormities  they  perpetrated,  chiefly 
under  tlie  guidance  with  fire  and  encouragement  of  renegade 
Americans,  exceed  the  imagination  and  defy  description. 
A  blacker  record  of  human  depravity,  a  more  revolting  pic- 
ture of  human  suflering,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
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civilized  nations.  The  wars  of  the  most  savage  and  igno- 
rant tribes  never  presented  more  cold-blooded  and  remorse- 
less barbarity,  than  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  stamped  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  tories  of  the  Revolution. 

A  retaliatory  expedition  was  undertaken  in  October,  by 
Colonel  William  Butler,  of  Schoharie,  New  York,  into  the 
district  occupied  by  these  Indians  and  the  tories.  They 
ravaged  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Delaware,  and  punished  severely 
such  of  the  barbarians'and  renegade  whites  as  fell  into  their 
power.  The  tory  Butler,  in  revenge,  invaded  Cherry  Val- 
ley, in  the  month  of  November,  and  re-enacted  the  barbari- 
ties of  Wyoming. 

These  excursions  for  plunder  and  devastation  v.-ere  the 
only  military  events  requiring  notice,  which  took  place  in 
the  Middle  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1778. 
Washington  withdrew  his  forces  to  a  commanding  station  at 
White  Plains,  and  early  in  the  season  led  them  to  winter- 
quarters,  at  Middlebrook  in  New  Jersey.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  in  sale  quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies 
did  not  vary  much  from  that  at  the  close  of  1776.  The  fact 
is  noted  by  Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  the  follow- 
ing impressive  terms:  "It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less 
wonderful  to  contemplate,  that  after  two  years  manoeuvring, 
and  undergoing  the  strangest  vicissitudes,  both  armies  are 
brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the 
ofTending  party  in  the  beginning  is  now  reduced  to  the  use 
of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for  defence.  The  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be 
worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked 
that  has  not  gratitude  to  acknowledge  his  obligations."  The 
British  general,  knowing  his  superiority  of  force,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  command  of  the  coast  by  means  of  the 
fleet,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion to  Georgia.  The  South  was  made  the  theatre  of  a  Avin- 
ter  campaign.  On  the  27th  of  November,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, with  two  thousand  men,  including  the  New  York 
tory  companies,  convoyed  by  ships  of  war,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Savannah,  and  at  the  same  time  orders  were  dispatched  to 
General  Prevost,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces 
in  East  Florida,  to  advance  into  Georgia  to  co-operate  with 
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Campbell,  and  take  the  command  of  the  joint  expedition 
The  squadron  was  detained  about  three  "weeks  at  sea,  and 
finally  entered  the  Tybee  river  late  in  the  ensuing  month. 
D  29th  I  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  December,  the  troops  effected  a 
I  landing,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  liver  Savan- 
nah, and  three  miles  below  the  city. 

The  American  force  for  the  defence  of  the  place  was  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Robert  Howe,  and  consisted  of 
about  six  hundred  continentals,  and  a  few  hundred  militia. 
His  numbers  were  much  reduced  by^n  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition into  Florida,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  The 
position  which  he  chose  for  the  repulse  of  the  British,  was 
naturally  strong,  and  could  have  been  defended  but  for  the 
accidental  discovery  of  a  path  which  led  through  a  morass 
to  the  American  rear.  By  this,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Americans,  a  detachment  of  British  infantry,  with  the  New 
York  volunteers,  gained,  unobserved,  the  rear  of  General 
Howe's  little  army,  and  by  a  simultaneous  attack  broke  them 
up  instantly,  and  drove  them  into  and  through  the  city  of 
Savannah,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  one  hundred 
killed,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  defeated 
and  scattered  troops  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  South 
Carolina,  and  the  capital  of  Georgia  was  quietly  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  General  Prevost,  following  his  instructions, 
marched  his  troops  from  East  Florida,  and  after  many  days 
of  difficult  and  painful  travelling  through  the  wilderness, 
entered  the  State  of  Georgia,  captured  the  fort  of  Sunbury, 
and  marched  into  Savannah  to  take  the  command.  The 
whole  State  submitted  without  further  effort,  and  the  royal 
government  was  in  a  short  time  'established  completely. 
Colonel  Campbell  acted  with  much  policy,  forbearance  and 
dignity,  and  did  more  for  the  Br'tish  interest,  during  the 
time  in  which  I\e  held  comman'V  than  any  British  officer 
who  served  in  America  during  th  ^  war.  Georgia  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  in  which,  aft'-r  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  legislature  was  pe?  :eably  convened  under  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  of  Gre?*  Britain. 

Congress  appointed  Lincoln  *  .  the  command  of  the  South- 
ern department,  and  on  the  41  of  December  he  arrived  at 
Charleston.  There  were  no  troops  ready  for  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  January  that  he  was  able,  with  the 
remnant  of  Howe's  force,  <  >  muster  1,400  men,  with  which 
he  established  himself  at    PTrysburgh,  on  the  Savannah 
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river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  General  Prevost.  He  had 
neither  field  pieces,  arms,  tents,  nor  ammunition.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  the  North  Carolina  militia,  under 
General  Ashe,  increased  his  numbers  to  about  3,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1778,  the  British  had  made  no 
progress  in  subduing  America.  They  had  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  inflicting  much  distress  upon 
individuals,  but  beyond  the  possession  of  New  York,  New- 
port, and  Savannah,  they  had  no  foothold  in  the  country.  The 
subjugation  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  mentioned  above,  in  or- 
der not  to  break  unnecessarily  the  current  of  the  narrative, 
was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  1779.  After  three  years 
of  warfare.  Great  Britain  was  no  stronger  than  at  first,  and 
had  expended  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money,  and 
brought  upon  herself  open  war  with  one  of  the  most  potent 
nations  in  Europe,  and  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  another. 
A  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  struggle  was  yet  before  her, 
with  but  faint  prospect  of  recovering  her  revolted  Colonies. 

These  considerations,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  substan- 
tial reasons  for  hope  and  confidence  to  the  Americans.  But 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
the  sanguine  hopes  to  which  its  commencement  had  given 
rise,  and  the  internal  condition  in  which  it  left  them  was 
real  cause  for  gloom  and  alarm.  The  alliance  with  France 
had  been  hailed  with  exultation  as  decisive  of  the  success  of 
Independence,  and  from  the  strong  force  which  it  brought  to 
the  succor  of  the  States  great  results  had  been  predicted. 
The  first  unhappy  effect  of  these  calculations  was  an  abate- 
ment of  the  zeal  for  action  on  their  own  behalf,  which  had 
marked  their  unassisted  exertions,  and  an  over  confident 
reliance  upon  the  arms  of  the  French.  A  feeling,  if  not  of 
reluctance,  of  indifference  to  the  public  service,  was  indulged 
in  by  the  mass  of  those  from  whom  the  armies  w^ere  to  be 
recruited,  and  by  whom  the  means  of  restoring  the  finances 
and  consolidating  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  to  be 
furnished.  The  immediate  pressure  being  as  they  thought 
removed,  their  minds  turned  more  to  the  repairing  of  their 
own  means  than  to  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  for  expelling 
the  British  fleets  and  armies.  This  languor  continued  to  af- 
fect the  operations  of  the  States  for  the  whole  of  the  next 
year,  and  produced  deplorable  consequences.  These  de- 
lusive expectations  were  only  suspended,  not  destroyed,  by 
the   unfortunate  issue  of  the  several  French  expeditions 
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undertaken  during  the  year.  Irritation  was  felt  and  strongly 
expressed  against  the  manner  in  which  the  French  fleet  had 
been  employed,  its  inefficiency  before  Sandy  Hook  and  at 
Newport,  and  its  departure  from  the  coast  to  prosecute  the 
French  interests  in  the  West  Indies.  Such  severe  disappoint- 
ments, together  with  the  abatement  of  the  popular  ardor 
produced  serious  alarms  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  patriots, 
and  required  their  most  energetic  efforts  to  counteract  the 
injurious  consequences.  The  consequences  were  carried 
into  all  the  relations  of  civil  government,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal concerns  of  the  country,  no  less  than  into  the  condition 
and  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  currency  continued  to  de- 
preciate without  the  possibility  of  a  remedy.  The  finances 
of  Congress  were  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  embarrassment 
that  threatened  an  early  dissolution  of  that  body,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  to  keep  them  together;  their  credit  was 
totally  exhausted,  and  party  spirit,  state  jealousies,  and  per- 
!  onal  rivalries  distracted  their  councils.  In  all  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  contest,  in  union,  self-reliance,  and 
energy,  the  cause  of  Independence  had  rather  retrograded 
than  been  advanced  by  the  French  alliance. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that,  stimulated  by  the  French 
minister  and  admiral,  a  project  was  meditated  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  The  object  was  very  desirable  to  the 
French,  and  was  urged  earnestly  upon  Congress.  They  were 
inclined  to  the  expedition,  and  without  communicating  fully 
with  Washington,  they  had  conceived  a  general  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  all  the  British  posts,  by  the  simultaneous  attacks 
of  the  different  American  detachments  on  the  Northern  fron- 
tier, aided  by  a  French  fleet  and  army,  operatipg  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  The  extravagance  of  the  plan  was  zealously 
exposed  by  Washington,  and  with  final  success,  although  it 
was  reluctantly  given  up.  He  showed  it  to  be  impossible 
to  provide  the  proper  force,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  States,  from  which  their  defence  must  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  gather  even  a  respectable  army  in  the  North.  Pri- 
vately he  urged  political  considerations  of  weight,  dissuad- 
ing Congress  from  engaging  all  their  available  strength  in  an 
expedition  which  promised  so  little  comparative  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  which  was  of  such  great  prospective  value 
to  France.  The  expedition  was  laid  aside  on  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  Congress,  based  upon  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 
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Late  in  the  autumn 'of  1778,  General  Lafayette  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  France,  on  a  visit,  principally  with  the 
design  of  procuring  by  his  personal  influence  additional  aid 
from  the  French  court  to  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Laurens  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Congress,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Jay. 

In  England  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  November. 
The  king's  speech,  without  speaking  directly  of  the  Ameri- 
can affairs,  complained  in  strong  language  of  the  conduct  of 
France  as  an  "  unprovoked  aggression."  The  popular  hos- 
tility towards  the  French  nation  appeared  to  give  a  nev/ 
spirit  to  the  war,  and  ministers  were  more  warmly  support- 
ed in  their  line  of  policy.  The  opposition  confined  them- 
selves to  attacks  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the.  late 
campaigns,  and  the  tardy  and  inefficient  preparations  that 
had  been  marie.  The  conduct  of  Commissioner  Johnstone 
was  arraigned  severely.  The  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
British  army  was  strongly  reprobated,  and  motions  made  for 
a  public  censure  upon  the  threatening  manifesto  with  which 
the  Commissioners  had  closed  their  labors  in  America.  Mr. 
Johnstone  defended  the  proclamation,  owned  and  justified 
it  as  avowing  a  war  of  desolation  to  be  right  and  expe- 
dient against  such  a  refractory  and  rebellious  people. 
Ministers  defended  it  on  other  grounds,  rejecting  the  ex- 
treme interpretation  of  Johnstone,  and  the  vote  of  censure 
was  refused.  The  conduct  of  ministers  was  brought 
under  review  by  an  inquiry  instituted  at  the  re- 
quest of  General  Howe,  who,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
accused  the  secretary  of  maladministration  in  relation  to 
America.  Lord  Cornwallis,  General  Grey,  and  other  offi- 
cers, were  examined  at  the  bar.  Burgoyne,  who  had  been 
in  vain  demanding  an  inquiry  into  his  own  conduct,  took 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  it,  and  that  was  also  granted. 
Numerous  witnesses  were  examined  on  his  behalf,  and  most 
of  the  session  consumed  in  the  investigation.  The  Com- 
mittee came  to  no  decision  in  either  case,  but  the  testimony 
clearly  convicted  the  ministry  of  great  ignorance  of  the 
geography  and  condition  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the  mili- 
tary means  proper  for  prosecuting  the  war.  The  session  was 
protracted  to  late  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Before  they  ad 
journed,  another  enemy  had  been  joined  to  the  confederacy 
against  Great  Britain,  by  the  manifesto  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
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which   was  considered  a  declaiatio'n  of  war,  and  as  such 
communicated  by  message  on  the  17th  of  June. 

In  the  French  treaties  with  the  United  States  a  secret 
article  had  reserved  to  the  king  of  Spain,  a  right  to  be- 
come a  party.  That  monarch  had  interests  of  his  own  on 
the  American  continent,  which  made  him  reluctant  to  aid 
the  Americans,  however  much  he  might  desire  to  cripple 
"the  power  oi'  England.  As  a  security  for  his  own  possessions, 
and  as  a  remuneration  for  his  co-operation,  he  required  a 
preliminary  relinquishnient  by  the  United  States  of  all 
claims  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  displeased  with  the  French 
treaties  tor  not  making  stipulations  of  this  kind,  and  declined 
becoming  a  party  to  them.  He  however  oilered  his  media- 
tion between  France  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  were  to  be  included  in*the 
terms  agreed  upon.  The  mediation  was  listened  to  un- 
doubtedly with  a  view  to  procrastination  by  Great  Britain, 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Spain  with  France  in  the  war 
against  her.  A  correspondence  was  instituted,  which  was 
kept  up  for  eight  months,  and  was  tinally  concluded  by  the 
offer  of  an  idiimatum  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  which  was  in- 
cluded a  stipulation  that  the  Ameiican  provinces  should  be 
treated  with  as  •'  independent  in  fact."  The  court  of  London 
rejected  the  proposition  on  the  '4th  of  May,  1779.  This  re- 
sult was  expected  by  the  court  of  Spain.  In  anticipation  of 
the  refusal,  they  had,  in  April  preceding,  formed  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  engaging  to  declare  war.  A  manifesto 
to  that  effect,  setting  forth  various  causes  of  complaint  against 
England,  was  delivered  to  the  British  secretary  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  l(3th  of  June,  and  responded  to 
immediately  by  the  king  and  parliament,  A  new  militia 
bill  was  introduced;  increased  supplies  voted,  with  little  op- 
position ;  and  the  army  and  navy  largely  augmented.  Sev- 
enty thousand  seamen  ^\'*re  voted  for  the  home  service,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  soldiers  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
America,  computed  to  amount,  foreigners  included,  to  forty 
thousand  more.  The  sums  of  money  voted  for  the  services 
of  the  year  amounted  to  15,07"2,654/. 

The  British  court,  during  the  pendency  of  the  negotiations 
which  added  Spain  to  the  number  of  her  open  enemies,  waa 
not  inactive  in  endeavoring  to  detach  the  Americans  from 
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their  new  alliances  by  separate  proposals,  offering  liberal 
terms  of  reconciliation.  In  the  winter  of  1778-79,  David 
Hartley,  an  eminent  whig  member  of  Parliament,  went  to 
Paris,  with  the  privity  of  Lord  North,  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  great  point  to  which  his  labors  wore  directed, 
was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  limerica  to  treat  separately  for 
peace.  His  own  preliminary  propositions  made  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  April,  contained  a  podulntum,  that  America 
should  be  "  released,  free,  and  unengaged  from  any  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  which  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  defeat 
the  proposed  negotiation."  The  "  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  reconciliation,"  as  Hartley  expressly  told  Frank- 
lin, was  the  connexion  with  France.  If,  as  was  probably  de- 
signed, the  British  ministry  expected  any  admission  which 
might  be  employed  to  create  distrust  in  the  court  of  France 
against  the  good  faith  of  America,  the  sequel  deceived  them. 
France  had  more  than  once  shown  an  apprehension  that  the 
States  might  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  On  the  1st  of  January  they  made  such  a  repre- 
sentation to  Congress  through  their  ambassador,  as  to  draw 
forth  a  solemn  declaration,  unanimously  adopted,  that  "as 
neither  France  nor  the  United  States  might  of  right,  so  these 
United  States  will  not  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with 
the  common  enemy  without  the  formal  consent  of  their 
ally  first  obtained."  Dr.  Franklin  wisely  and  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  same  line  of  policy,  in  his  reply  to  Hartley 
"America,"  he  said,  "  has  no  desire  of  being  free  from  jier 
engagements  to  France.  The  chief  is,  that  of  continuing 
the  war  in  conjunction  with  her,  and  not  making  a  separate 
peace  ;  and  this  is  an  obligation  not  in  the  power  of  America 
to  dissolve,  being  an  obligation  of  gratitude  and  justice  to- 
wards a  nation  which  is  engaged  in  a  war  on  her  account 
and  for  her  protection,  and  would  be  for  ever  binding, 
whether  such  an  article  existed  or  not  in  the  treaty;  and 
though  it  did  not  exist,  an  honest  American  would  cut  his 
right  hand  off  sooner  than  sign  an  agreement  with  England 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  it."  Of  course  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeded no  further. 

The  time  employed  in  these  official  negotiations  relative 
to  the  Spanish  mediation,  was  further  employed  in  discus- 
sions between  the  French  court  and  Congress,  in  which 
some. of  the  secret  motives  of  France  and  Spain,  in  aiding 
America,  were   developed.     In  the  debates  of  Cong^esj, 
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springing  out  of  the  important  questions  of  interest  and  ter- 
ritory presented  to  them,  are  to  be  seen  the  first  strongly 
marked  party  divisions  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Eastern  fisheries,  which  afterwards  pro- 
duced so  much  discord  and  jealousy.  These  points  attracted 
the  early  attention  of  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  little 
question  that,  besides  their  general  hostility  to  Great  Britain, 
those  powers  had  their  own  separate  views  of  gain.  France 
was  especially  eager  for  a  participation,  if  not  an  exclusive 
right,  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  to  be  conquered  from 
Britain  and  secured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  States.  Her 
views  upon  Canada  have  been  already  alluded  to.  She  was 
also  anxious  to  further  the  plans  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family  upon  Florida  and  the  Mississippi.  Spain 
looked  upon  the  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  control 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  her  prize  in  the  war 
against  Britain.  The  French  court  entered  into  the  alliance 
with  the  new  States  without  having  obtained  any  stipulation 
for  these  concessions.  The  time  was  critical,  and  her  assent 
was  given  with  the  design  of  urging  the  same  claims  as  an 
ally,  generous  and  able  to  help  them  in  their  adversity,  and 
entitled  to  liberal  concessions  of  territory  and  privileges. 
The  mediation  offered  by  Spain,  and  the  negotiations  for  her 
co-operation  in  the  war,  afforded  an  occasion  for  pressing 
these  views,  and  making  as  profitable  a  bargain  as  possible 
with  the  Americans.  The  announcement  by  M.  Gerard  of 
the  offered  mediation,  was  accompanied  by  some  suggestions 
to  Congress  of  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  the  terms, 
upon  which  they  would  be  willing  to  conclude  peace,  in  case 
the  mediation  should  be  successful.  He  intimated  the  pro- 
priety of  not  insisting  upon  a  formal  and  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  Independence  ;  advising  them  to  be  content 
with  a  tacit  recognition.  He  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
value  of  Spanish  aid,  enlarged  upon  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cessions which  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  it,  and  finally  re- 
commended terms  of  peace  to  be  offered  embracing  these 
several  points,  limiting  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Alleghany,  abandoning  the  fisheries,  and  adopting 
such  an  implied  sovereignty  as  the  Swiss  Cantons  enjoy. 
Congress  were  willing  to  grant  much  for  the  value  of  the 
expected  alliance,  but  they  were  too  sagacious  not  to  see, 
that  Spain  would  not  be  governed  in  her  course  by  any  re- 
gard tor  American  liberty,  or  sympathy  for  republicanisrai 
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Du4  b}'-  political  calculations  and  the  hereditary  hostility  of 
the  Bourbons  against  England.  In  settling  the  conditions 
to  be  insisted  upon,  under  the  proposed  mediation,  and  to 
secure  the  Spanish  alliance,  warm  and  long  continued  de- 
bates took  place,  in  which  the  States  were  differently  sway- 
ed, according  to  their  geographical  position.  The  East  were 
zealous  for  never  yielding  the  fisheries,  and  the  West  insist- 
ed, as  a  sine  qua  non,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
These  discussions  were  protracted  until  the  mediation  was 
finally  rejected  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  same 
arguments  continued  to  be  pressed  upon  Congress  by  M. 
Gerard,  to  induce  them  to  offer  to  His  Catholic  Majesty 
"proper  terms"  to  "  reconcile  him  perfectly  to  the  Ameri- 
can interests."  These  "  proper  terms,"  were  the  same  pre- 
viously advocated.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  reciting 
these  intrigues,  that  when  the  French  minister  was,  in  July, 
recommending  the  United  States  to  make  large  concessions 
to  induce  Spain  to  go  to  war  v/ith  England,  a  treaty  was 
actually  in  existence  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded 
in  the  preceding  April,  for  making  the  war,  independent  of 
any  American  interests.  Congress  became  strengthened  in 
the  belief  that  Spain  w'ould,  at  all  events,  for  her  own 
quarrels,  join  with  France,  and  still  held  off,  declining  to 
accede  to  the  French  proposals.  In  a  short  time  the  war 
actually  broke  out  in  Europe  and  America.  The  object  of 
all  these  intrigues  was,  however,  not  abandoned.  Spain,  by 
joining  in  the  war,  did  not  accede  to  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  The  same  arguments  were 
used  to  persuade  Congress  to  pay  highly  for  a  treaty  with 
Spain  directly,  of  alliance,  amity,  and  commerce.  The  ut- 
most concession  v.'hich  Congress  would  make,  was  to  offer 
the  Floridas  with  a  guarantee — the  fisheries  and  the  Missis 
sippi  they  would  not  yield.  Spain  resented  this  obstinacy, 
and,  though  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  common  enemy 
Jid  not  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
nor  receive  nor  send  ambassadors. 

To  prevail  upon  her  to  do  so,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  John  Jay,  at  the  time  of  his  election 
President  of  Congress,  was  appointed  a  minister  to  Spain. 
At  the  same  time  John  Adams  was  chosen  minister  for  the 
same  object,  to  negotiate  a  like  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  increase  of  the  hostile  combination  against  Great  Britain, 
led  to  the  impression  that  the  war  would  soon  end.    Samuel 
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Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  succeeded  Mr.  Jay  as  Presi- 
dent of  Congress. 

M.  Gerard  returned  to  France,  and  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  was  received  by  Con- 
gress as  the  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Immediately  after  the  Spanish  declaration  of  w^ar,  the  joint 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Count 
D'Orvilliers,  consisting  of  sixty-five  ships  of  the  line,  and 
numerous  frigates,  entered  the  British  channel,  and  spread 
consternation  along  the  coasts.  They  retired,  however,  with- 
out undertaking  any  enterprise  of  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  military  operations  during  the  year  1779,  were 
carried  on  in  three  separate  quarters.  The  fleets  I 
of  France  and  England  contended  for  supe-  j 
riority  in  the  West  Indies ; — Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New 
York,  employed  the  troops  under  his  command  in  harassing 
the  country,  to  prevent  Washington  from  detaching  any 
aid  to  the  South;  and  General  Prevost,  in  Georgia,  prose- 
cuted the  duty  assigned  to  him  of  reducing  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  West  Indies  does  not  bear 
materially  upon  the  affairs  of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
was  a  struggle  by  France  chiefly  for  her  own  benefit,  and 
served  to  retard  that  direct  co-operation  with  the  republican 
forces  which  had  been  expected  from  her.  It  had  one  great 
advantage  of  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  British  fleet  at  a 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  States.  The  French  force  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  December,  1778,  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  of  Bouille.  By  a  sudden  attack,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Dominica.  The  British  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Admiral  Barrington.  It  was  reinforced  by 
Commodore  Hotham,  with  a  division,  having  a  land  force  of 
5,000  men  on  board,  under  the  command  of  General  Grant, 
with  which  an  attack  was  made  upon  St.  Lucie.  D'Estaing 
arrived  with  the  French  fleet  from  Boston  to  strengthen 
Bouille.  He  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  St.  Lucie,  which 
failed,  and  that  island  surrendered  to  the  British.  Admiral 
Byron,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  soon  arrived,  giving 
the  British  a  preponderance  of  force,  with  which  they  kept 
D'Estaing  blocked  for  several  months  at  Fort  Royal.  Both 
sides  received  further  reinforcements ;  the  English  by  a 
squadron  under  Commodore  Rowley,  and  the  French  by  one 
under  the  Count  de  Grasse. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Byron  having  sailed  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  the  French  commenced 
offensive  measures,  and  captured  St.  Vincents  and  Grenada, 
which,  with  Dominica,  also  in  the  power  of  the  French, 
left  the  British  only  Tobago'of  all  their  acquisitions  in  the 
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West  Indies  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  An  indecisive  action 
between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  the  month  of  July, 
'erminated  the  operations  of  D'Estaing  in  that  quarter.  The 
season  of  hurricanes  was  approaching,  and  tlie  remonstrances 
and  applications  which  he  received  from  the  United  States, 
induced  him  to  sail  northwardly  again ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
September,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  twenty 
ships  of  the  line.  His  subsequent  operations  there  are  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  campaign  in  the  States,  to  be 
hereafter  narrated. 

In  the  North  the  war  on  both  sides  had  been  carried  on 
languidly.  The  dissensions  in  Congress,  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation which  pervaded  all  classes,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  paper  and  the  indisposition  to  make  any 
efforts  or  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause,  and  the  delusive 
reliance  upon  the  arms  of  France  for  securing  Independence, 
produced  such  an  apathy  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  action  in  the  field,  that,  notwithstanding  the  earn- 
est, repeated  entreaties  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  no 
recruits  were  voted  until  late  in  January,  and  the  requisi- 
tions upon  the  States  for  their  several  quotas,  were  not  made 
until  March.  When  the  army  was  about  to  take  the  field, 
alarming  difficulties  sprung  up  among  the  officers,  running 
intoactsof  violence,  which  threatened  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  army.  The  depreciation  of  the  continental  money  had 
become  so  great,  that  the  pay  of  the  officers  would  not  af- 
ford them  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  May,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Jersey  brigade  formally  threatened  to  throw  up 
their  commissions,  unless  better  provision  were  made  for 
their  support.  It  required  all  the  patient  sagacity,  firmness, 
and  personal  popularity  of  Washington  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe, and  prevail  upon  the  dissatisfied  officers  to  delay 
their  resolutions,  and  bear  still  longer  with  the  hardships 
and  injustice  of  which  they  complained  with  so  much  rea- 
son. They  marched  according  to  X)rders.  The  representa- 
tions of  Washington  brought  the  subject  strongly  before  the 
State  legislature,  and  measures  of  relief  were  proposed, 
which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in  the  service.     The 

I  disposable  American  force  at  this  time  was  about 
sixteen  thousand  men,  that  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  nearly  seventeen  thousand.  By  means  of  the  naval 
force  under  his  control,  he  could  transport  them  with  little 
obstruction  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  make  incursions  at 
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pleasure  in  any  direction  without  being  effeciually  opposed. 
The  station  at  West  Point,,  and  the  passes  of  the  Highlands, 
in  which  the  American  stores  were  deposited,  w^ere  of  such 
primary  importance  that  Washington  dared  not  risk  their 
safety  by  detaching  any  considerable  part  of  his  army  for 
the  defence  of  other  places.  His  only  enterprise  of  the  kind 
distant  from  the  Highlands,  was  one  under  General  Sullivan, 
sent  against  the  Indians  on  the  Northern  frontier,  which  suc- 
ceeded iu  destroying  a  number  of  their  towns.  Clinton 
availed  himself  of  his  superiority,  and  spent  the  season  in 
committing  ravages  upon  the  coast  and  sending  out  expedi- 
tions to  distress  and  plunder  the  country,  as  though  it  was 
his  object  to  accomplish  the  threats  of  the  Commissioners  to 
make  the  Colonies  Avorth  as  little  as  possible  to  their  new 
allies.  The  first,  under  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier  and 
General  Matthews,  was  directed  to  the  Chesapeake.  It 
reached  Hampton  Roads  on  the  10th  of  May.  Hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Norfolk,  they  sent  parties 
in  various  directions,  and  destroyed  public  and  private  pro- 
jierty  to  an  enormous  amount,  at  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Gosport,  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
naval  stores  and  provisions  were  destroyed,  and  three  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  tobacco  burnt  in  Elizabethtown.  Private 
houses  were  not  spared,  and  in  Suffolk  hardly  a  dwelling 
escaped  the  flames.  In  about  two  weeks  the  marauders 
re-embarked  and  returned  to  New  York. 

A  second  expedition  was  planned  against  the  American 
fortresses  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  General  Clinton, 
convoyed  by  Collier,  embarked  on  this  service,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  with  a  large  force.  King's  Ferry  is  the  great 
highway  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The 
possession  of  it  by  the  British  would  compel  the  Americans 
to  make  a  wide  and  difficult  circuit,  and  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  conquest  of  West  Point.  Stoney 
Point  overlooks  and  commands  the  ferry  on  the  west  side, 
and  Verplank's  Point  on  the  east.  Both  were  fortified.  The 
former  was  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Clinton,  but  his 
movements  were  so  rapid  that  the  garrison  on  Verobjuk'^ 
Point  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prison  J 
ers  of  war,  after  a  short  and  spirited  resistance.  | 
After  fortifying  and  garrisoning  these  forts.  Sir  Henry  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

2A 
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The  British  commerce  on  Long  Island  Sound  was  sorely- 
harassed  by  numerous  privateers,  fitted  out  in  the  convenient 
harbors  and  bays  of  Connecticut.  The  supplies  intended  for 
the  New  York  market  were  intercepted  and  captured.  These 
enterprises  were  made  the  ostensible  motive  for  a  predatory 
expedition  upon  the  coasts  of  Connecticut,  which  was  carried 
on  with  a  spirit  of  barbarity  and  rapine  disgraceful  to  the  arms 
of  any  civilized  people.  Governor  Tryon  and  General  Garth, 

with  iJ.COO  men,  were  employed  in  this  service. 
July  5(h.  g^^jj^  landed  at  New  Haven  on  the  5th  of  July.  This 
town  was  plundered,  and  an  immense  amount  of  property 
destroyed.  After  perpetrating  every  species  of  violence  and 
enormity,  except  firing  the  town,  in  which  they  were  frus- 
trated by  their  apprehensions  of  a  body  of  militia  collected 
to  oppose  them,  they  suddenly  re-embarked.  Tryon  enacted 
the  same  horrible  scenes  at  East  Haven,  which  he  burnt, 
and  being  pursued  by  the  exasperated  militia,  retreated  to 

his  ships.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  landed  at 
"^  '  ■  Fairfield,  a  flourishing  town,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  coast,  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  from 
New  York.  Here,  after  plundering  every  house,  and  de- 
stroying all  the  property  within  the  town  he  ended  by 
burning  the  town,  and  laying  waste  every  thing  he  could 
reach  for  two  miles  round.  Again  embarking,  pursued  by 
the  militia,  he  relanded  at  Norwalk,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low, where  he  burned  and  plundered  the  town,  and  destroyed, 
a  quantity  of  shipping,  including  whaleboats  and  cruisers. 
He  was  proceeding  thus  from  place  to  place,  desolating  the 
coast,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Clinton.  Particular  accounts 
were  furnished  Congress  of  the  devastations  committed  at 
Norwalk  and  Fairfield.  Besides  the  vessels  destroyed,  there 
were  burnt  at  the  former  place  two  houses  of  public  worship, 
eighty  dwelling  houses,  sixty-seven  barns,  twenty-two  storesj 
seventeen  shops,  and  four  mills :  at  Fairfield,  two  houses  of 
public  worship,  eighty-two  dwelling  houses,  fifty-five  barns, 
and  thirty  stores.  So  far  was  Governor  Tryon  from  feeling 
compunction  at  these  barbarities,  that  he  boasted  of  his 
clemency,  and  maintained  that  the  existence  of  a  single 
house  on  the  coast  was  a  monument  of  the  king's  mercy. 

The  recall  of  Tryon  was  hastened  by  a  bold  and  success- 
ful movement  made  in  the  Highlands  by  the  Americans 
against  Stoney  Point.  It  had  been  impossible  for  Washing- 
ton to  divide  his  army  for  the  succor  of  the  defenceless 
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coast  invaded  by  the  British.  The  safety  of  West  Point 
required  all  his  energy  and  activity.  He  pushed  forward 
his  lines  nearly  to  the  British,  and  determined  by  a  brilliant 
enterprise  to  alarm  the  enemy  and  force  him  to  recall  his 
troops.  Stoney  Point  and  Verplank's  Point  had  been  strongly 
fortified  and  manned  by  the  British.  General  Wayne,  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  American  infantry,  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Stoney  Point  on  the  loth  of  July.  At  the  same 
time,  a  force  under  General  Howe  proceeded  against  Ver- 
plank's Point.  Wayne  arrived  before  Stoney  Point  in  the  even- 
ing, and  after  reconnoitering  the  works,  divided  his  men  into 
two  columns,  with  directions  to  assault  the  fort  at  opposite 
points,  and  without  firing,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  bayo- 
net. The  charge  was  made  with  irresistible  ardor.  The 
assailants  forced  their '  way  across  a  morass,  overflowed  by 
the  tide,  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and 
grapeshot,  until  both  columns  met  in  the  middle  of  the  fort. 
Wayne  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head  in  leading  on 
his  column.  The  victors  took  543  prisoners,  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  flags,  arms,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 
The  Americans  lost  ninety-eight,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
enterprise  against  the  opposite  point  failed.  Clinton,  hearing 
of  the  fall  of'  the  fortress,  moved  up  the  river  with  a  large 
force,  and  Washington,  unable  to  spare  a  sufficient  garrison 
for  the  post,  removed  the  artillery  and  stores,  and  having 
demolished  the  works,  evacuated  them.  Congress  passed 
high  encomiums  on  the  gallantry  of  Wayne  and  his  troops 
in  storming  the  fort,  and  voted  him  a  gold  medal  in  honor 
of  the  victory. 

Clinton  ordered  the  works  to  be  repaired,  and  having  gar- 
'soned  them  strongly,  returned  to  New  York  again. 

About  the  same  time,  Major  Lee,  with  a  party  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  troops,  surprised  the  British  garrison  at  Powlea 
Hook,  opposite  New  York,  and  with  the  loss  only  of  six  or 
seven  of  his  own  men,  succeeded  in  capturing  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  of  the  enemy. 

These  advantages  were  counterbalanced  in  part  by  the 
failure  of  an  attack  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  British  post  at  Penobscot,  in  Maine.  A  fort  had 
been  erected  ihere,  in  June,  by  Colonel  M'Leane,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  garrisoned  with  650  men. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  pr<> 
pared  an  expedition  of  land  and  naval  force,  under  <^ 
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Salstonstall  and  General  Lovel.  Thirty-seven  vessels,  of 
different  sizes,  appeared  before  the  fort,  on  the  2oth  of  July. 
,  ,  „, ,       and  proceeded  to  make   preparations  for  assault. 

J  111  V  28t  li  ^       ^ 

On  the  28th,  a  British  squadron  from  New  York, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Collier,  consisting  of  a  sixty« 
four-gun  ship  and  five  frigates,  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  The  American  flotilla  was  attacked  and  dispersed, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  armed  vessels  taken  or  destroy- 
ed. Most  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  escaped,  made  their 
way  back  by  land,  through  the  woods. 

No  other  military  events  worth  narrating  occurred  in  the 
Northern  or  Middle  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  scene  of  active  operations  v/as  in  the  South,  to  the 
events  in  which  quarter  of  the  Union,  commencing  with 
the  year,  the  narrative  must  recur. 

Early  in  January  the  British  General  Prevost  was  in  pos- 
„   I  session  of  the  capital  of  Georgia,   and   the  whole 

JaHi  1779.   I  .  .  ^  . 

I  State  offered  him  no  resistance.  His  next  object 
was  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  interior,  where  great 
numbers  were  represented  to  be  royalists  favorable  to  the 
British  interest,  and  to  invade  South  Carolina,  and  capture 
the  city  of  Charleston.  An  expedition  which  he  planned 
against  Port  Royal,  was  repulsed  by  the  Carolinians,  under 
Moultrie,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  de- 
fence of  the  fort  in  Charleston  harbor,  against  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Parker,  in  1776.  Lincoln,  with  the  American  troops, 
occupied  numerous  posts  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Savan- 
nah river. 

Colonel  Campbell,  in  order  to  support  and  succor  the 
ro3'alists,  moved  up  the  river,  and  occupied  Augusta.  From 
that  place  he  despatched  parties  to  aid  the  king's  friends, 
as  the  tories  styled  themselves.  A  large  number  of  this  class 
rose  in  arms,  and  putting  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Boyd,  marched  to  join  the  British,  committing  great 
devastations  and  cruellies  on  their  way.  This  roused  the 
resentment  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  party  of  Carolinian 
militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pickens,  collected  and  at- 
tacked them,  just  before  they  reached  the  British  posts.  The 
tories  were  totally  routed,  and  many  prisoners  taken.  Sev- 
enty-six of  them  were  condemned  to  death  as  trai- 
tors, under  the  State  law,  but  five  only  were 
executed.  The  British  forces  soon  after  evacuated  Augusta. 
and  retreated  down  t\\e  river  to  Hudson's  Ferry.     Lincoln 
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had  stationed  General  Ashe,  with  1,500  Carolina  militia  and 
a  few  regulars,  opposite  to  Augusta,  on  the  Carolina  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  retreat  of  Campbell  from  Augusta, 
directed  Ashe  to  cross  the  river,  follow  the  enemy,  and  take 
post  at  Briar's  Creek.  He  did  so,  but  kept  such  careless  watch 
as  to  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  and  totally  routed  by  an 
inferior  force.  Colonel  Perkins  marched  against  him,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  deceiving  Lincoln  as  to  his  designs,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous march  reached  the  rear  of  Ashe's  position,  and  killed, 
captured,  or  dispersed  his  whole  force.  The  regulars,  under 
General  Elbert,  made  a  gallant  but  fruitless  resistance,  but 
the  militia  were  panic-struck,  and  fled  without  attempting  to 
make  a  stand.  Not  more  tlian  four  hundred  of  these  re- 
turned to  the  camp  of  Lincoln.  The  loss  in  arms  and  am- 
munition was  also  great.  The  disaster  cost  the  American 
army  one-fourth  of  their  strength  at  once,  and  reduced  them 
to  inaction.  The  subjugation  of  Georgia  was  complete,  and 
General  Prevost  was  left  uninterrupted  in  his  plans  for  re- 
establishing the  British  authority,  and  collecting  the  means 
for  invading  Charleston. 

The  continued  successes  of  the  British  since  their  landing 
in  Georgia,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  State,  alarmed 
and  roused  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Active  exertions 
were  made  to  prepare  the  means  of  defence.  John  Rutledge, 
a  distinguished  patfiot,  ^as  chosen  governor  by  almost  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  invested  with  extraordinary  powers, 
which  he  used  promptly  and  vigorously.  The  militia  were 
called  out  with  such  success,  that  by  the  middle  of  April 
General  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5,000  men. 
The  British  having  withdrawn  from  the  upper  posts  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Savannah,  Lincoln  left  General 
Moultrie  with  a  part  of  the  army  to  preserve  the 
lines  of  defence,  and  marching  up  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  crossed  at  Augusta  into  Georgia. 

Prevost,  who  was  in  large  force  in  Savannah,  availed  him- 
self of  this  division  of  the  American  forces,  and,  while  Lin- 
coln was  distant  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  crossed  the  river, 
near  the  mouth,  into  Carolina,  and  moved  against  Moultrie. 
The  Americans,  unable  to  maintain  their  position,  retired, 
and  were  followed  by  the  enemy.  A  skirmish  took  place  at 
Coosawatchie  bridge,  in  which  Colonel  Laurens  was  wound- 
ed, his  troops  suffered  considerably,  and  were  finally  re- 
pulsed. Moultrie  conducted  his  retreat  with  ability,  but 
3Aa 
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under  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  cavalry  and  the 
numerous  desertions  which  occurred  among  his  troops. 
Anxious  for  the  fate  of  their  private  property,  instead  of 
rallying  for  the  public  cause,  they  went  off  home,  in  alarm 
and  consternation.  Provost  delayed  several  days  on  his 
march,  receiving  encouragement  from  the  tories,  and  as- 
surances of  the  defenceless  state  of  Charleston.  Following 
the  retreating  Americans  in  this  dilatory  .xanner, 
he  appeared  before  Charleston  on  the  11th  of 
Mav. 

Lincoln,  in  the  interim,  continued  his  route  down  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  towards  Savannah,  believing  Pre- 
Vost's  march  to  be  a  feint  to  divert  him  from  that  city.  He 
contented  himself  with  despatching  three  hundred  conti- 
nentals to  Charleston,  who,  by  a  rapid  march  of  fifty  miles  a 
day  for  four  days,  reached  that  place  as  soon  as  Moultrie, 
and  before  the  IBritish  crossed  the  Ashley  river.  A  further 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men  was  sent  by  Governor 
Rutledge,  and  the  Pulaski  legion  was  soon  after  added. 
Lincoln  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  Brit- 
ish intended  seriously  to  attack  Charleston,  turned  to  the 
left,  recrossed  the  river,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Prevost  summoned  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender.  Their  numbers  were  about  3,300,  and 
their  chief  hope  was  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Lincoln. 
To  gain  time  therefore  was  essential,  and  the,  whole  of  that 
day  and  the  next  was  consumed  in  the  exchange  of  flags 
and  negotiating  for  terms.  The  garrison  offered  to  consent 
to  a  neutrality,  leaving  the  question  of  the  Independence 
of  South  Carohna  to  be  determined  by  final  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  offer  which  was  re- 
fused by  General  Prevost.  The  garrison  expected  an  imme- 
diate assault,  instead  of  which,  on  the  14th,  the  British 
abandoned  their  design,  recrossed  the  Ashley 
"^  '"'  river,  and  encamped  on  the  islands  near  the  sea, 
to  avoid  being  intercepted  by  Lincoln,  who  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  same  day  Lincoln  reached  Dorchester. 
The  two  armies  remained  in  their  encampments,  watching 
each  other's  movements,  until  the  middle  of  June.  On  the. 
20th,  a  sharp  action  was  fought  at  Stono  Ferry.  This  pass 
had  been  fortified,  defended  with  artillery,  and  garrisoned 
by  a  force  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Maitland. 
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Lincoln  arranged  a  plan  of  attack,  which  failed  in  part  by 
the  mismanagement  of  one  of  the  divisions  and  the  neglect 
of  orders  in  another.  The  attacking  force  was  about  1,200, 
which  was  beaten  oif,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  with  the  loss 
of  about  three  hundred  killed.  After  this  action,  Prevost 
retired  to  Savannah,  leaving  Colonel  Maitland,  with  part  of 
the  army,  at  Beaufort,  on  the  Island  of  Port  Royal.  Lincoln 
and  the  continental  forces  retired  to  Sheldon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beaufort.  The  intense  heat  of  the  season  prevented  any  fur- 
ther active  operations  by  either  army  for  several  months,  and 
in  the  interval  earnest  appHcations  were  made  to  D'Esfaing 
in  the  West  Indies  to  join  his  forces  with  the  American  for 
the  recovery  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  South. 

This  incursion  of  the  British  into  Carolina  was  marked 
by  more  than  customary  wantonness  of  desolation  ;  planta- 
tions and  private  dwellings  were  ravaged  and  burnt,  with  no 
other  object  than  mischief  and  revenge.  An  immense 
amount  of  property  was  plundered  and  carried  away,  and  not 
less  than  three  thousand  slaves  were  lost  to  the  planters.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  outrages  were  committed  by  the 
tories  or  American  loyalists. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  with  6,000  troops,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  renewed  the  war,  under  pro-  | 
pitious  circumstances.  The  Americans  were  san-  | 
guine  of  immediate  success.  The  first  events  encouraged 
those  anticipations.  A  British  fifty  gun  ship,  three  frigates, 
and  several  transports,  laden  with  provisions,  were  captured. 
Savannah  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  joint  armaments, 
and  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  directed  to  concentrate  at 
that  point,  to  capture  the  army  of  Prevost.  Lincoln  broke 
up  his  camp  and  marched  down  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  crossed  on  the  9th.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
and  obeyed  with  unusual  alacrity.  D'Estaing  landed  three 
thousand  of  his  men  at  Beaulieu,  on  the  I3th,  and  three  days 
afterwards  the   united  army  appeared  before  the 

Spot  16lh 

city.  D'Estaing  had  arrived  by  sea  before  the  land 
troops,  and  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  Prevost  endea- 
vored successfully  to  procure  delay  by  protracting  negotia- 
tions. A  truce  was  inconsiderately  granted,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  announced  his  determination  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  interval  had  been  indus- 
triously employed  in  strengthening  his  defences.  On 
the   first  intelligence   of  the   arrival   of   the   French,  hfj 
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had  recalled  his  detachments,  and  ordered  all  the  British 
troops  in  Georgia  to  concentrate  in  Savannah.  During  the 
time  allowed  for  the  truce,  Colonel  Maitland  brought  safely 
into  the  city  the  division  of  veteran  corps  that  had  been  sta- 
tioned under  his  charge  at  Beaufort.  The  combined  forces 
then  undertook  a  regular  siege  of  the  city,  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  occupied  several  days.  The  garrison,  on 
their  side,  laboured  constantly  to  strengthen  their  works. 
On  the  4th  of  October  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  opened, 
from  batteries  mounting  nearly  a  hundred  pieces,  and  kept 
up  for  five  days,  without  producing  any  sensible  effects  upon 
the  works  of  the  city.  During  the  bombardment  the  houses 
of  the  city  suffered  much,  and  Prevost  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  generals,  for  permission  to  remove  the 
w^omen  and  children  to  a  safe  place  on  the  river,  to  abide 
the  event  of  the  siege.  This  was  refused,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  British  intended  by  the  proposal  only  a 
finesse  to  withdraw  the  booty  they  had  gained  in  Carolina. 
The  besiegers  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  immediate  sur- 
render. The  refusal  is  only  defensible  as  an  act  of  mistaken 
policy, — as  a  breach  of  courtesy  and  humanity  it  cannot  be 
sustained. 

The  unexpected  delay  placed  the  Count  D'Estaing  in  an 
embarrassing  predicament.  His  officers  represented  the 
season  as  unfavorable  for  the  continuance  of  so  valuable  a 
fleet  on  the  coast,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  apprehend  an 
attack  from  the  British  fleets,  which  had  had  time  to  unite,  was 
superior  to  his  own,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. Precious  time  had  been  lost,  and  he  became  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  immediately  deciding  the  siege  by  a  gen- 
eral assault,  or  by  raising  it  altogether.  The  alternative  was 
proposed  to  Lincoln,  who  preferred  making  the  assault, 
which  was  accordingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  October  by 
the  combined  forces.  The  attacking  columns  were  led  by 
D  Estaing  and  Lincoln  in  person  against  the  right  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  to  be  sustained  by  a  division  under 
Count  Dillon,  which  lost  the  way,  and  failed  to  co-operate 
in  the  attack.  The  defence  was  conducted  with  gallantry, 
and  the  battle  was  nearly  an  hour  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  American  army  was  at  last  driven  off  with  considerable 
loss.  The  French  killed  and  v/ounded  was  637,  the  con- 
tinentals, about  240.  D'Estaing  was  wounded  slightly  and 
Count  Pulaski  mortally.    The  British  loss  was  not  over  170 
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Great  credit  was  given  to  General  Prevost,  Colonel  Maitland, 
and  the  engineer,  Major  Moncrief,  for  their  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful defence  of  Savannah. 

The  repulse  from  Savannah  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  separation  of  the  French  and  American  forces,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.    Lincoln  retreated 

1    r->iT-i       •  1       1      J       Oct.  18th 

mto  South   Carolma,  and  D  Estaing  re-embarked 
his  troops  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.   The  fleet  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with   a  storm,   which  dispersed  them 
Part  of  them,  with  the  Count  D'Estaing  himself,  soon  afte 
arrived  in  Europe. 

With  this  retreat  ended  the  Southern  campaign  of  1779. 
The  results  were  unfavorable  to  the  American  cause.  The 
failure  before  Savannah,  and  the  departure  of  their  French 
allies,  without  having  afforded  any  decisive  aid  to  the  States, 
produced  great  disappointment  and  mortification.  The 
enemy,  however,  had  been  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the 
coast,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  State  were  less  subject  to 
his  control  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the 
French  on  his  position  in  New  York,  recalled  the  troops  that 
had  been  so  long  inactive  in  Rhode  Island.  The  |  ^ 
evacuation  was  made  with  such  precipitation,  that  j 
a  quantity  of  munitions  of  v/ar,  artillery,  &.c.  were  left  to  the 
Americans.  By  keeping  the  British  flag  flying,  the  republi- 
cans succeeded  in  decoying  several  vessels  belonging  to  the 
enemy  into  the  port,  and  captured  them. 

The  naval  enterprises  of  the  Americans,  though  not  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude,  were  numerous  and  successful,  in  making 
prizes  of  British  merchantmen,  and  harassing  the  commerce 
of  Britain,  even  on  her  own  coasts.  Paul  Jones,  an  adven- 
turous sailor,  in  a  privateer  under  the  orders  of  Congress, 
swept  the  Irish  Channel,  made  several  landings,  and  spread 
alarm  among  the  inhabitants  along  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
coasts.  In  September  he  appeared  with  a  small  fleet,  fitted 
out  from  French  ports,  before  the  town  of  Leith.  He  was 
prevented  from  burning  the  shipping  in  that  place,  as  had 
been  his  purpose,  by  adverse  winds,  until  the  defences 
were  made  too  strong.  Sailing  thence,  he  fell  in  with  a 
British  force,  when  a  most  daring,  obstinate,  and  bloody 
naval  combat  ensued.  Jones's  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
of  40  guns,  engaged  the  British  ship  Serapls,  Captain  Pear- 
son  of  44  guns,  and  a  hot  firing  commenced  at  half  past 
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seven,  and  continued  for  an  hour,  within  musket  shot.  The 
ships  then  becoming  entangled,  Jones  ordered  them  to  be 
lashed  together,  in  which  situation,  with  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  touching  each  other's  sides,  the  fight  was  maintained 
with  incredible  fury  for  two  hours.  The  carnage  was  horri- 
ble, yet  neither  thought  of  yielding;  the  Serapis  was  on  fire 
not  fewer  than  ten  times,  and  on  one  occasion  both  frigates 
were  on  fire  at  once,  raking  each  other  at  the  same  time 
with  terrible  effect.  The  quarter-deck  of  the  Serapis  was 
left  without  a  man  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  hand-grenade, 
which  communicated  itself  to  a  quantity  of  cartridges.  One 
of  Jones's  squadron  approached  to  aid  him,  and  continued  for 
a  while  to  fire  broadsides,  which  injured,  indiscriminately, 
friends  and  foes.  At  half  past  ten,  the  Serapis  struck  her 
colors,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Jones.  His  own  ship 
was  so  shattered  that  the  crew  were  compelled  to  leave  her 
and  take  refuge  on  board  the  Serapis.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  went  down.  The  Pallas,  another  of  Jones's  sqviadron, 
had  engaged  and  captured  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
Paul  Jones,  with  his  prizes,  arrived  safely  in  Holland. 
The  British  ambassador.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  States  General,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Jones  as  a  pirate.  This  was  refused  by  them  on  the  ground 
that  they  desired  not  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  but  they  could  not  refuse  the  shelter  of 
their  ports  to  vessels  arriving  in  distress,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  squadron  of  Jones.  The  answer  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  British  court,  and  stimulated  their  enmity 
against  the  Dutch. 

In  the  West  and  Southwest  of  the  States,  the  British  arms 
were  unfortunate  in  1779.  Colonel  Clarke  of  Virginia,  early 
in  the  season,  with  a  small  force,  penetrated  the  wilderness 
across  the  Western  frontier,  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  and  captured  the  British  post  on  the  Wabash.  He 
thus  disconcerted  an  expedition  which  had  been  planned 
against  Virginia,  and  broke  up  the  alliance  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  several  tribes  of  Indians.  Spain,  in  the  mean  time, 
carried  on  a  war  on  her  own  account,  Raptured  West  Florida, 
and  expelled  the  British  entirely  from  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  lost  Omoa,  \\\  which  the  British  found 
plunder  to  the  amount  of  640.000  pounds  sterling. 

A  French  squadron,  under  M.  de  Lauzun,  captured  the 
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British  peats  and  factories  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and 
their  other  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Against  such  a  formidable  combination  of  enemies,  in  all 
quarters,  the  British  nation  made  prodigious  exertions,  and 
displayed  astonishing  resources.  Her  fleets  were  manned 
and  supplied  at  a  vast  expense ;  the  spirit  of  her  people  fur- 
^nished  means  to  an  unexpected  magnitude,  and  bore  up 
against  depressions  and  increased  difficulties  with  a  courage 
that  demands  high  admiration.  Ministers,  though  the  public 
confidence  in  their  system  of  policy  had  declined,  gathered 
temporary  strength  from  the  public  necessities,  and  com- 
marided  that  support  as  the  head  of  a  nation  assailed  by 
powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  which  would  not  have 
been  given  to  the  line  of  policy  by  which  they  had  pro- 
duced so  much  of  the  mischief.  On  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  November,  the  result  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
minority,  opposed  to  the  war  and  the  administration,  indi- 
cated the  growth  of  this  disinclination  to  the  wars,  and  dis- 
trust of  the  capacity  of  the  ministers,  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  the  resolution  to  supply  abundantly,  even  lavishly, 
all  the  means  for  upholding  the  naval  and  military  forces  in 
every  quarter.  To  the  customary  addresses  in  reply  to  the 
king's  speech,  Lord  John  Cavendish  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  moved  amendments,  proposing  no  new  line  of  policy, 
but  censuring  ministers,  and  asking  for  their  removal  from 
office.  Both  were  lost  by  large  majorities.  This  was  followed 
up  throughout  the  country  by  associations  and  petitions 
against  the  war ;  and  the  feeling  growing  stronger,  a  simul- 
taneous movement  was  made  in  behalf  of  economical  re- 
form, in  such  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  government  and  king, 
and  nearly  succeeded  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Dunning,  in  Parliament,  in  procuring  a  change  of  min- 
istry. As  the  session  advanced,  and  the  public  burdens  be- 
came more  evident,  the  national  enthusiasm  against  the 
French  and  Spanish  coalition,  was  made  less  available  for 
upholding  Lord  North.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  celebratpd 
motion  of  Dunning  that  "  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  the 
ministry  were  left  in  a  minority.  But  they  rallied,  and  be- 
ing aided  by  the  occurrence  of  the  "  No  Popery"  riots  under 
Lord  George  Gordon,  which  alarmed  the  wavering,  and 
brought  over  many  to  the  side  of  the  government,  were  bv 
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♦lie  end  of  the  session  completely  re-established  in  power. 
Parliament  did  not  adjourn  till  the  middle  of  1780.  Before 
adjournment  they  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1780, 
eightij-fwe  thousand  seamen,  including  marines,  and  thirty' 
five  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  those  already  abroad.  For 
the  service  of  the  year,  the  House  of  Commons  granted 
•21,196,496/. 

In  America  the  public  exertions  presented  a  striking  and 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  energy  and  resources  of  Britain. 
The  several  causes  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  were  at  a  fearful  height  towards  the 
close  of  1779  and  the  beginning  of  1780.  No  effectual  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  army.  The  officers 
generally  remained,  but  the  privates  were  to  be  annually 
recruited.  The  inefficiency  of  Congress,  and  the  delays  of 
the  States,  invariably  left  the  Commander-in-chief  without 
a  respectable  force  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  then 
sent  him,  at  different  periods,  raw  and  undisciplined  troops. 
The  commissariat  department  fell  into  total  discredit  from 
the  injudicious  regulations  of  (Congress,  the  annihilation  of 
the  public  credit,  and  the  manifold  evils  of  the  currency. 
No  magazines  of  supplies  could  be  provided  for  winter,  and 
scarcely  current  provisions  for  the  active  season.  The  ab- 
surd measures  for  regulating  prices  by  law  were  continued, 
and  urged  by  Congress  on  the  States  with  renewed  perti- 
nacity, after  their  bad  effects  were  demonstrated  by  expe- 
riertce;  and,  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  large  numbers  of  men 
of  influence,  including  members  of  Congress,  disgraced 
themselves  by  employing  these  for  purposes  of  speculation 
and  private  gain.  The  national  treasury  was  empty.  The 
requisitions  for  money  upon  the  States  were  complied  with 
so  slowly  and  scantily,  as  to  be  of  little  avail.  Two  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money  were  in  circulation,  and  no  means 
provided  for  redemption,  and  no  prospect  for  the  future. 
Congress,  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  had  pledged  the  faith 
of  the  nation,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  exceed  this 
sum.  A  stratagem  of  the  British  government  enhanced  the 
confusion  of  this  currency.  Vast  quantities  of  forged  paper, 
closely  imitating  the  genuine,  were  sent  from  England,  and 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  This  mean  device  aggra- 
vated the  popular  distrust,  in  the  States,  of  the  paper  bills, 
and  reduced  their  value  still  further.  The  aggregate  of  bills 
icsued  was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1780,  a  little  more  than 
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gambling  and  speculation,  with  all  their  train  of  demoral- 
izing consequences,  which  sprung  out  of  such  an  unnatural 
condition,  were  even  more  fatal  in  their  effects.  At  this 
period  of  the  war  the  States  and  the  people,  Congress  and 
the  army,  every  branch  of  public  service,  and  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  show  how  terribly  they  suffered  un- 
der the  distresses  of  the  public  finances  and  ruinous  state  of 
the  currency,  and  the  miserable  legislation  of  Congress. 
The  soldiers  were  paid  in  this  worthless  money,  which 
would  not  produce  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  at 
exorbitant  rates.  Three  months  pay  would  not  purchase  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Their  wants  were,  in  consequence,  extreme 
during  the  whole  of  this  winter.  Before  the  month  of 
January  expired,  the  soldiers,  which  had  been  encamped  at 
Morristown  and  at  West  Point,  were  totally  destitute  of 
food.  The  stores  were  exhausted,  and  neither  meat  nor 
flour  could  be  distributed  for  some  days.  They  were  driven 
by  hunger  to  plunder  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  and 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  compelled  to  make  a  miUtary 
requisition  upon  New  Jersey,  apportioning  to  each  county  a 
certain  quantity  of  provisions,  to  be  furnished  within  six 
days.  To  the  honor  of  the  patriotic  people  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  the  full  quantity  was  promptly  and 
seasonably  furnished. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  of  Congress  not  to 
extend  their  issues  of  paper  beyond  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  the  increased  wants  of  the  army,  and  the  failures  of 
the  States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  made  upon  them, 
increased  the  amount,  by  the  1st  of  March,  1780,  to  more 
than  three  hundred  millions.  The  expectation  previously 
held  out  that  the  bills  would  be  redeemed  at  their  nominal 
amount  was  formally  abandoned,  and  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  bring  them  in  for  redemption  at  forty  for  one. 
Before  this  expedient  was  resorted  to,  Congress  called  upon 
the  States  to  supply  specific  articles  of  provision  and  forage, 
but  that  scheme  was  found  impracticable.  The  commutation 
experiment  was  then  tried,  and  the  old  emission  of  bills  was 
made  receivable  for  taxes,  at  forty  for  one ;  and  to  be  re- 
issued, to  the  extent  of  one-twentieth  of  their  previous 
amount,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  individual  States.  Four- 
lenths  of  these  were  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  Congress, 
ind  six-tenths  to  that  of  the  States.  This  financial  experi- 
ment failed.  The  States  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions, 
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and  but  a  small  amount  of  paper  was  brought  in.     The  new 
issues  altogether  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  next  resort  was  to  press  for  loans  from  their  European 
allies,  and  in  some  cases,  late  in  the  year,  so  urgent  were 
their  necessities,  they  drew  bills  upon  their  ministers  in 
Europe  with  no  assurance  of  payment. 

The  history  of  continental  money  after  this  period  is  short, 
and  may  be  summarily  despatched  here.  The  issues  con- 
tinued through  1780,  though  in  diminished  quantities,  be- 
cause w^orthless,  until  they  amounted  finally,  in  the  beginning 
of  1781,  to  $357,476,545  of  the  old  emission,  and  $2,070,485 
of  the  new.  The  depreciation  went  on, until  in  May,  1781, 
they  were  sold  at  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  for  one.  On 
the  'Slst  of  May,  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
were  bought  up  on  speculation  from  five  hundred  for  one, 
up  to  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  for  one.  So  died  the 
continental  paper,  quietly  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

Under  such  unfavorable  internal  auspices  opened  I 
the  year  1780.  The  hardships  of  the  Northern  | 
army  in  their  quarters  at  Morristown  and  West  Point,  were 
hardly  less  severe  than  those  of  the  season  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  winter  was  one  of  extraordinary  rigor.  The  frosts  were 
so  excessive,  that  New  York  bay  and  the  rivers  were  frozen 
so  hard  that  large  armies,  with  the  heaviest  artillery,  might 
have  passed  over  safely.  The  city  was,  in  consequence, 
assailable ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the  American  army  in  the 
requisite  numbers,  as  well  as  in  all  things  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, rendered  it  impossible  for  Washington  to  profit  b}*  the 
opportunity.  The  military  establishment  voted  by  Congress 
was  35,211  men,  but  few  of  them  were  in  the  field. 
Through  the  spring  the  efforts  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
his  continued  representations  and  pressing  entreaties  to 
Congress,  and  his  appeals  to  the  executives  of  the  several 
states  to  act  with  energy,  and  prepare  a  proper  force  for  ac- 
tive service,  produced  but  tardy  effects.  In  the  beginning 
of  April,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  army  assumed  a  more 
alarming  aspect,  and  threatened  a  mutin3^  On  one  occa- 
sion the  officers  of  some  of  the  state  lines,  in  a  body,  joined 
in  giving  notice,  that  on  a  certain  day,  they  would  resign 
their  commissions,  unless  proper  provision  was  made  for 
them.  They  were  by  the  personal  exertions,  prudence,  and 
firmness  of  Washington,  induced  to  forego  their  determina- 
tion and  continue  in  the  service.     In  May  two  Connecticut 
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regiments  paraded  under  arms,  announcing  their  determina- 
tion to  obtain  subsistence  by  force.  The  mutiny  was  quelled 
by  the  activity  of  the  officers,  and  the  ringleaders  secured. 
Ail  that  Congress  could  do  for  relief,  was  to  renew  their 
resolutions,  promising  compensation  for  all  past  services, 
and  engaging  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  continental  money. 

Operations  in  the  field  were  suspended  in  the  North 
during  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
scene  of  action  to  the  Carolinas.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  South,  and  left  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  with  a  strong  garrison,  to  maintain  the 
posts  in  New  York.  The  rumours  of  disaffection  among 
the  Americans  induced  General  Knyphausen  to  believe 
them  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  he  according-lv  moved 

June  Ctli  -  •  ^  J 

over  into  New  Jerse}^  with  five  thousand  men,  on 
the  6th  of  June.  After  advancing  to  Springfield,  he  found 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations;  and  if,  as  is 
thought,  he  designed  attacking  the  camp  of  Washington,  he 
nevertheless  gave  up  the  enterprise  precipitately.  The  mili- 
tia turned  out  in  considerable  numbers,  and  contested  the 
way  with  the  royal  forces  with  obstinacy  and  courage.  Af- 
ter committing  characteristic  enormities,  burning  houses, 
ravaging  private  properly,  and  slaughtering  the  defenceless, 
the  army  retired  to  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  opposite 
to  Staten  Island,  where  they  remained  until  the  return  of 
Clinton  from  his  successful  Southern  campaign.  On  his  arrival 
no  expedition  of  importance  followed.  Another  incursion  was 
made  into  New  Jersey,  in  which  Springfield  was  burnt. 

In  May  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  returned  from  France, 
the  bearer  of  the  welcome  tidings  that  a  French  fleet  and 
army  was  about  to  follow  him.  His  presence,  and  the 
cheering  intelligence  he  brought,  reanimated  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  stimulated  Congress  and  the  American 
general  to  fresh  exertions,  to  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
vigorously  with  their  allies.  Congress  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  French  minister  to  brinfj  a  larc^e  force  into  the 
field,  and  the  animating  prospect  of  efficient  succor,  seconded 
by  the  reviving  zeal  of  the  people,  encouraged  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  believe  that  the  pledge  might  be  fulfilled. 
The  disasters  of  the  Southern  campaign  seemed  not  to  have 
depressed  the  hopes  of  the  Americans  :  and  notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Carolinas 
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they  took  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  as  a  certain  omen 
of  victory.  Contributions  and  subscriptions  for  the  common 
cause  were  freely  made,  and  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia, 
associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  army,  and,  after  subscribing  with  gen- 
erous profusion  from  their  own  means,  personally  solicited 
the  aid  of  others  with  much  success. 

On  the  tenth  of  July  the  French  succors  arrived  I  ,  ,, 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet,  under  the  |  "  ^ 
command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  consisted  of  two  ships 
of  eighty  guns,  one  of  seventy-four,  four  of  sixty-four,  two 
frigates  of  forty,  and  a  cutter  of  twenty,  with  bombs,  and  a 
large  number  of  transports.  The  land  forces  were  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  amounted  to 
6,000  men.  The  public  congratulations  to  the  foreign  offi- 
cers were  warm  ;.the  town  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion, 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  welcome  paid  them  by 
the  American  functionaries,  civil  and  military.  Washington 
took  immediate  measures  for  forming  a  joint  plan  of  opera- 
tions, the  object  of  which  was  New  York. 

But  before  recounting  the  further  events  in  the  North,  it 
will  be  proper  to  revert  to  the  more  active  scene  of  mihtary 
operations  in  the  South.  The  order  of  time  has  not  been 
strictly  observed,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  throw  together  in 
a  connected  series  the  history  of  the  campaign  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  7,000  troops,  convoyed  I 
by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who  had  been  sent  out  | 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  America,  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  sailed  from  New  York  in  December,  and  arrived, 
after  a  tedious  and  tempestuous  passage,  in  the  Tybee 
river,  about  the  middle  of  January.  The  success  of  Gen- 
eral Prevost  in  Georgia,  and  the  general  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  loyalty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Carolinians, 
induced  him  to  believe  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
authority  would  be  less  difficult  in  these  provinces  than  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
Collectino;  his  forces  at  Savannah,  Clinton  sailed  on  the 
10th  of  February  for  Charleston,  the  lirst  object  of  his  expe- 
dition. He  ordered  twelve  hundred  of  the  troops  of  General 
Prevost,  at  Savannah,  to  follow  him  by  land,  and  despatched 
orders  to  Knyphausen,  at  New  York,  to  forward  him  sup* 
plies  and  reinforcements. 
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He  took  possession  of  John  and  James  Islands  and  Stono 
Ferr}',  and  in  a  short  time  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Charles- 
ton, with  only  the  waters  of  the  Ashley  river  between  him 
and  the  city.  Having  received  his  reinforcements,  his  army 
amounted  to  9,000  men,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  he  com- 
menced the  siege  in  regular  form. 

Lincoln,  with  the  remnants  of  the  American  army  of 
1779,  had  w^intered  at  Sheldon.  On  the  approach  of  CHn- 
ton's  army,  he  retired  into  the  city,  and  undertook  its  de- 
fence. The  legislature  was  in  session,  and  again,  as  in  a 
previous  emergency,  invested  Governor  Rutledge  with  dic- 
tatorial powers ;  authorizing  him  "to  do  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good,"  except  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
citizen  without  legal  trial.  Armed  with  this  authority,  he 
made  energetic  calls  upon  the  militia,  but  with  little  success. 
Notwithstanding  the  capital  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
scarcely  two  hundred  obeyed  the  call.  He  next  issued  a 
proclamation,  requiring  every  enrolled  inhabitant  of  the 
town  to  repair  to  the  garrison  to  do  military  duty,  under  a 
penalty  of  having  his  property  confiscated.  This  had  no 
better  effect  than  solicitation.  With  all  the  exertions  of 
Lincoln  and  Rutledge,  the  whole  strength  of  the  town,  when 
Clinton  crossed  the  Ashley,  was  less  than  three  thousand , 
of  whom,  a  thousand  were  North  Carolina  militia,  and  the 
rest  continental  regulars.  Lincoln  was  indefatigable  in 
strengthening  the  works.  Several  armed  vessels  that  had 
been  sent  by  Congress  to  aid  them,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Whipple,  finding  the  passage  of  the  bar  inde- 
fensible, took  their  position  at  Fort  Moultrie,  but  finally 
retired  up  the  river,  and  the  sailors  were  landed  to  aid  in 
"working  the  land  batteries.  The  ships  w^ere  sunk  to  obstruct 
the  navigation.  The  lines  were  extended,  and  every  possi- 
Sle  preparation  made  for  a  vigorous  and  determined,  though 
not  a  hopeful,  resistance.  The  British  Admiral,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  wind  and  tide,  passed  Fort  Moultrie 
without  receiving  much  damage  from  the  fire,  and  anchored 
within  the  harbor,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  next  day, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  completed  the  first  parallel,  in 
his  regular  approaches  to  the  city,  summoned  the  garrison 
to  surrender.  Lee,  who  yet  anticipated  relief,  answered 
resolutely,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last.  The  British  batteries  were  accordingly  opened  upon 
the  city,  and  a  continued  bombardment  was  kept  up,  under 
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cover  of  which  the  works  were  pushed  forward.  The  com- 
munication with  the  country,  by  which  troops  and  succor 
might  reach  them,  or  as  would  perhaps  have  been  the  safer 
policy,  through  which  a  retreat  could  have  been  made,  was 
still  practicable  by  the  Cooper  river.  At  a  place  called 
Monk's  Corner,  a  small  corps  of  Americans,  under  General 
Huger,  had  collected,  and  promised  to  form  a  rallying  point 
for  the  militia,  to  keep  the  British  in  check,  and  possibly 
succor  the  city.  Clinton  despatched  a  detachment  of  four- 
teen hundi'ed  men,  commanded  by  Webster,  Tarleton,  and 
Fergusson,  the  last  two  celebrated  partizan  officers,  against 
the  position.  Their  superiority  in  number,  aided  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Americans,  enabled  them  to  put  the  whole 
party  to  flight,  and  capture  a  large  store  of  arms,  clothing, 
and  ammunition.  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered  on  the  7th  of 
May;  and  thus  the  city  was  beleagured  on  every  side,  and 
no  avenue  of  escape  left  open.  The  British  on  the  8th  of 
May  completed  the  third  parallel,  which  brought  them  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  city,  and  made  an  immediate  assault  by 
storm  inevitable.  He  again  summoned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render; Lincoln  accepted  the  conditions  offered  his  troops, 
but,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  citizens,  desired  to  make  better 
terms  for  non-combatants  and  the  militia.  These  were  re- 
fused by  Clinton,  and  hostilities  were  carried  on  with  such 
an  incessant  firing  from  the  British  batteries,  that,  on  the 
eleventh,  the  citizens  themselves  petitioned  Lincoln  to  ac- 
cept of  the  terms  oflered  on  the  eighth,  and  the  British  gen- 
eral acquiescing,  the  capitulation  was  immediately  signed. 
The  next  day  the  enemy  took  possession.  The 
terms  granted  were  favorable.  The  British  com-  '  *y  -  • 
manders  had  strong  expectations  of  reconciling  the  province 
to  their  royal  master,  and  did  not  exercise  their  strength 
tiarshiy.  The  American  loss  during  the  siege  was  102  killed 
and  157  wounded;  that  of  the  enemy,  70  killed  and  189 
wounded.  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  adult  citizens 
and  militia,  was  about  5,000,  but  the  regular  force  did  not 
exceed  2,500.  The  proportion  of  officers  w"as  unusually 
iar^e — men  who  came  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  without 
hein'T  able  to  bring  their  troops  with  them.  There  were 
i-ncluded  in  the  capitulation,  one  major-general,  six  briga- 
dier-!, twenty-three  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  captains  and  lieutenants,  besides 
ensigns.     No  less  than  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
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which  three  hundred  and  eleven  were  in  the  city,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Britiijli. 

Clinton  followed  up  the  reduction  of  the  capital  by  send- 
ing out  expeditions  against  the  American  posts  in  the  interior, 
to  secure  the  submission  of  the  whole  State.  Ninety-Six  and 
Augusta  were  the  objects  of  two  of  them;  the  third,  a  large 
force,  under  Cornwallis,  was  destined  to  scour  the  country, 
between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee  rivers,  rouse  the  loyal- 
ists, and  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  American  militia,  who 
had  marched  from  North  Carolina  tov»^ards  Charleston,  but 
failed  to  reach  there  before  the  surrender.  These  were 
commanded  by  Colonel  Buford.  On  the  intelligence  of  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  they  retreated  by  forced  marches  towards 
North  Carolina,  with  a  rapidity  which  made  it  apparently 
impossible  to  overtake  them.  Colonel  Tarleton  W'as  detached 
by  Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  corps  of  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  in  pursuit.  By  pushing  on  with  unexampled 
celerity,  Tarleton  overtook  the  Americans  at  Waxsaw,  and 
^  after  a  short  encounter,  routed  the  party,  and  cap- 

"^  "  tured  their  artillery,  baggage,  colors,  indeed  every 

thing.  The  carnage  was  terrible.  The  Americans,  inferior 
in  number,  made  but  a  feeble  and  brief  resistance,  and  cried 
for  quarter.  This  was  refused,  and  the  infuriated  enemy 
continued  to  cut  down  and  massacre  without  mercy,  until 
tired  with  slaughter.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  killed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  iifty-three  prisoners; 
the  loss  of  the  victors  were  only  seven  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.  "  Tarleton's  quarter"  became  afterwards  a  by- 
word, to  express  deliberate  cruelty.  The  other  detachment, 
on  hearing  of  the  slaughter  at  Waxsaw,  retired  into  North 
Carolina,  and  Tarleton  rejoined  Cornwallis,  who  had  ad 
vanced  to  Camden. 

South  Carolina  was  now  fully  in  the  power  of  the  British 
The  capital  and  principal  posts  were  garrisoned  with  British 
soldiers,  and  no  American  force  remained  within  her  bor 
ders.  Clinton,  thinking  the  subjugation  complete,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  promises  of  the  loyalists,  who  were  really  numer- 
c  '.s,  and  the  professions  of  the  greater  multitudes,  who, 
trrough  dissimulation  or  fear,  professed  acquiescence  in  the 
ki.ig's  government  and  a  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  home 
that  South  Carolina  was  English  again,  and  that  there  were 
few  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  prisoners  to,  or  in  arm 
with,  the  British  forces.     He  prepared  to  return  to.  New 
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York  as  a  victor;  but  before  his  departure  proceeded  to  re- 
organize the  civil  government  on  the  basis  of  a  recovered 
British  colony.  Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  threatening  severe  penal-  ^ 

ties  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  against  all 
who  should  obstruct  the  re-establishment  of  the  king's 
authority,  or  "  hinder  the  king's  faithful  subjects  from  join- 
ing his  forces,  jDr  performing  those  duties  their  allegiance 
required."  Another  proclamation,  by  Chnton  and 
Arbuthnot,  as  Commissioners  of  Peace,  extended 
to  the  inhabitants,  with  few  exceptions,  "  pardon  for  their 
past  treasonable  offences,"  and  a  restoration  to  their  rights 
ind  immunities  as  llritish  subjects,  "  exempt  from  taxation, 
except  by  their  o\mi  legislatures."  The  silent  acquiescence 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  these  proceedings,  an  acquies- 
cence which  flowed  from  a  dread  of  the  further  calamities 
of  war,  and  the  hopelessness  of  making  any  effectual  resist- 
ance against  so  powerful  an  enemy,  was  assumed  by  the 
British  general  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  extinction  of  the 
revolutionary  feeling,  and  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
resume  the  character  of  British  subjects.  Acting  under  this 
impression  as  to  the  majority,  and  with  a  wanton  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  the  few  who  were  yet  openly  faithful  to 
Congress,  he  proceeded  to  demand  of  the  people  the  services 
of  British  subjects.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  it 
to  be  "  proper  for  all  persons  to  take  an  active  part  in  set- 
tling and  securing  his  majesty's  government;"  discharging 
all  those  citizens  who  had  given  their  parole  as  prisoners,  re- 
quiring of  them  all  the  "duties"  of  citizens,  and  affirming 
that  such  of  them  as  refused  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  "  enemies  and  rebels." 
That  no  further  doubt  of  his  course  mighty  remain,  he  re- 
quired all  persons  to  be  in  readiness  to  bear  arms  for  the 
king — those  who  had  families  for  a  home  militia,  those  who 
had  none  to  serve  with  the  royal  militia,  for  six  months  out 
of  twelve.  It  was  granted  as  a  favor  thafthey  should  not  be 
called  on  to  serve  out  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
These  arbitrary  proclamations  left  the  inhabitants  no  re- 
source, but  to  arm  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  or  flee  from 
the  State.  To  obstruct  even  this  choice  of  evils,  it  was  soon 
after  forbidden  to  make  any  transfer  of  property,  but  with 
the  license  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  * 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Clinton  left  the  command  of 
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the  Southern  forces  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  then  at  Camden,  and 
returned  with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  New  York,  where  he 
joined  General  Knyphausen,  as  already  mentioned.  But  his 
harsh  policy  had  left  a  very  different  state  of  feeling  from 
that  upon  which  he  had  calculated  so  strongly.  The  multi- 
tude were  exasperated,  and  ready  to  fly  to  arms  at  the  first 
prospect  of  relief  In  a  little  while  it  became  evident  that 
the  forced  quiet  of  the  Carolinians  was  full  of  danger  to  the 
British  troops.  Feigned  submission  was  hardly  less  fatal, 
because  it  disarmed  vigilance,  than  open  opposition.  The 
more  determined  whigs  gathered  together,  in  corps,  carry- 
ing on  an  indefatigable  warfare  against  tories  and  enemies. 
Generals  Sumpter  and  Marion  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  enterprise  and  gallantry  in  carrying  on  these  partizan 
expeditions.  The  tories  retaliated  where  they  could;  and, 
especially  in  North  Carolina,  exhibited  impatient  zeal  to 
join  the  enemy.  Collisions  between  republicans  and  loyal- 
ists— one  party  struggling  to  aid  the  British  in  keeping  the 
country  under  subjection,  and  the  other  struggling  to  harass 
the  traitors  and  retard  the  operations  of  the  enemy — made 
the  frontiers  a  scene  of  perpetual  alarm,  and  kept  the  country 
in  a  state  of  restless  and  feverish  excitement. 

In  July,  Sumpter,  who  was  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  corps  of  exiled  South  Carolinians,  made  a  dashing 
attack  upon  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces,  near  the  fron- 
tier, and  routed  them,  with  heavy  loss.  His  numbers  were 
rapidly  increased  by  volunteers  ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  made  another  attack  upon  the  British,  entrenched  at 
Rocky  Mount,  but,  for  the  want  of  ammunition,  was  unable 
to  make  any  impression.  Foiled  here,  he  turned  rapidly 
against  a  detachment  composed  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
regiment,  and  a  large  body  of  tories  from  North  Carolina, 
and  scattered  them  with  prodigious  loss.  Nine  only,  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  regulars,  survived, 
and  the  tories  were  dispersed.  These  gallant  and  successful 
enterprises  raiselB  the  spirits  of  the  whigs,  and  like  parties, 
under  independent  leaders,  started  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  keeping  the  field  to  harass  thi  royal  militia  and  regu- 
lars wherever  they  could,  and  when  retreating  before  supe- 
rior force  they  easily  eluded  pursuit.  These  actions  served 
to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the  native  Carolinians,  while,  in 
the  mean«time,  a  continental  force  was  advancing  to  relieve 
them,  through  the  Middle  States. 
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.  With  much  difficulty  Congress  had  been  enabled  to  fur- 
nish, late  in  the  season,  a  body  of  regular  force  to  operate  in 
the  South.  They  consisted  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
lines,  about  two  thousand  in  number.  They  landed  in  Pe- 
tersburgh  in  April,  and  marched  to  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  the  Baron 
de  Kalb.  The  militia  of  North  Carolina,  commanded  by 
General  Caswell,  and  those  of  Virginia,  by  General  Stephens, 
prepared  to  join  him.  The  animation  which  the  presence 
of  these  troops  inspired,  augured  well  of  the  success  of  the 
campaign;  and  the  appointment  of  General  Gates  to  the 
chief  command  strengthened  this  confidence.  Great  results 
were  anticipated  from  the  tried  valor  and  skill  of  the  hero 
of  Saratoga.  The  strength  of  the  army,  v/hen  he  I 
joined  it  at  Deep  Run,  was  more  than  three  thousand  I  "^ 
men.  Advancing  into  South  Carolina,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, inviting  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms,  and  promis- 
ing pardon  to  all  who  had  been  coerced  into  taking  the 
British  oaths,  except  such  as  had  committed  depredations 
against  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens.  The  proclamation 
brought  multitudes  to  his  standard.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance, whole  companies  that  had  been  levied  in  the  province 
for  the  king's  service,  went  over  to  Gates,  carrying  their 
arms,  and  sometimes  their  officers  with  them.  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  was  then  in  command  at  Camden,  on  receiving  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  Gates,  drew  in  his  posts,  and  concen- 
trated his  force  at  that  place.  Cornwallis  himself  hastened 
from  Charleston,  ahd  arrived  at  Camden  on  the  fourteenth 
of  August. 

Gates  had,  however,  committed  a  capital  error,  as  the 
event  showed,  in  his  choice  of  routes  from  Hillsborough  to 
the  vicinity  of  Camden.  The  council  of  war  had  advised 
De  Kalb  to  make  a  detour  through  the  well  cultivated  set- 
tlements of  the  Waxhaws;  but  Gates,  on  taking  command, 
decided  on  pursuing  the  direct  route,  considering  it  to  be 
his  policy,  while  his  numbers  were  superior,  to  reach  the 
British  position  by  the  shortest  road.  This  tmfortunately  led 
through  pme  barrens,  sand  hills,  and  swamps;  and,  during 
the  march,  provisions  failed.  The  troops  were  reduced  to 
feed  on  the  lean  cattle  they  could  pick  up  in  the  woods, 
and  for  some  days  had  no  other  food  than  green  corn  and 
peaches.  From  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season  and  climate, 
added  to  this  meager  and  unwholesome  diet,  violent  disease? 
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broke  out  among  Ihem,  threatening  the  total  destruction 
or  dispersion  of  the  army.  The  symptoms  of  insubordination 
that  at  first  appeared,  were  easily  quelled  by  the  prudence 
of  the  officers;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  borne 
with  great  patience  and  good  humor.  On  the  13th  of  August 
they  reached  Clermont,  about  twelve  miles  from  Camden,, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  next  day  they  were 
strengthened  by  General  Stephens's  Virginia  brigade. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  from  Sumpter,  Avho 
was  encamped  beyond  the  Wateree  river,  that  a  convoy  of 
provisions  was  on  the  way  from  Ninety-Six  to  Camden, 
Gates  sent  Colonel  Woodford,  with  four  hundred  men  of  the 
Maryland  line  to  aid  in  surprising  it.  Thus  weakened,  his 
troops  were  about  'j,6Q'i) ;  of  whom  970,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
were  continentals,  the  rest  miUtia.  Cornwallis  had  but 
seventeen  hundred  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry.  On 

I  the  night  of  the  15th,  Cornwallis  put  his  army  in 
motion,  to  attack  the  Americans  in  their  camp,  and 
Gates  was  advancing  to  take  up  a  position  nearer  to  Cam- 
den. The  vanguards  of  both  armies  met  in  the  night  and 
engaged.  The  skirmish  dispirited  the  Americans,  who  were 
repulsed,  and  their  line  thrown  into  disorder  for  a  while. 
Some  cross  firing  took  place  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  a  general  engagement  commenced  between  the  two 
armies.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  in  effect  decided  at  the 
first  onset.  The  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia,  who  formed 
the  left  wing,  on  being  ordered  to  advance  to  support  the 
artillery,  wavered.  The  British,  seeing  Hheir  hesitation, 
charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  upon  which,  panic 
struck,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  from  the  field. 
No  efforts  could  rally  them,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  was  turned  against  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
regiments,  who  formed  the  right.  These  sustained  the  fight 
gallantly.  Colonel  Howard,  with  his  regiment,  who  w^ere 
in  the  v«,n,  several  times  drove  in  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  commanded  by  Lord  Rawdon.  For  some  time  they  had 
clearly  the  best  of  the  action,  and,  had  the  left  behaved  well, 
must  have  gained  a  victory.  They  were  at  last  charged  in 
the  flank  by  Tarleton's  cavalry,  surrounded,  overpowered, 
and  driven  from  the  field  in  complete  route.  They  were 
pursued  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  The  loss  was  terrible 
in  every  respect.  All  the  American  artillery,  field  pieces, 
ammunition  wagons,  and  much  of  the  baggage,  was  lost. 
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The  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  were  not  less  than  two 
thousand.  General  De  Kalb  was  mortally  wounded  ;  General 
Rutherford  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  so  total 
was  the  defeat,  that  few  officers  who  escaped  could  find 
their  respective  commands.  The  British  reported  their  loss 
at  three  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

Sumpter,  who  had  succeeded  in  his  expedition  against 
the  convoy,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  retreated,  as 
he  thought,  to  a  safe  distance.  On  the  eighteenth,  J 
he  was  overtaken  by  Tarleton's  cavalry,  at  Fishing  |  ^" 
Creek,  surprised,  and  his  troops  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  killed,  three  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  and  his  baggage  and  artillery  captured.  He, 
with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  by  dispersing  themselves. 

Gates,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  army,  arrived  at 
Charlotte,  eighty  miles  from  Camden,  on  the  nineteenth ; 
and  hearing  of  Sumpter's  defeat  retired  further  to  Salisbury ; 
and  again,  after  a  few  days,  to  Hillsborough,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  the  field  of  action. 

Cornwallis  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive  Americans,  after 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  action  at  Camden.  The 
complete  dispersion  of  the  continental  army,  left  the  country 
totally  in  his  power,  and  he  proceeded  to  use  his  triumph 
rigorously.  His  first  care  was  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  all 
those  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  king,  after  receiving 
protections.  Orders  were  given  to  hang  every  militiamaii, 
who,  having  been  enrolled  under  the  king's  proclamation, 
had  joined  the  Americans,  and  a  number  were  actually 
executed.  He  appointed  commissioners  to  confiscate  their 
estates.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  were 
confined  in  prison-ships,  or  sent  away  from  their  families  to 
St.  Augustine.  Having  enforced  these  rigorous  measures, 
to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  received  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  Charleston,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
he  set  out  towards  North  Carolina.  Marion  kept  the  field 
with  his  corps,  occasionally  making  rapid  excursions  against 
the  tories  or  straggling  parties  of  the  British,  and  suddenly 
retiring  into  the  mountains.  Sumpter,  soon  after,  gathered 
his  forces  together,  and  resumed  the  like  enterprises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  did  most  valuable  service  to 
the  American  cause,  especially  in  keeping  the  tories  in 
check. 

2C 
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Proceeding  with  caution,  for  the  panic  created  by  the  de 
feat  of  Gates  had  now  worn  off,  and  the  people  were  alert  to 
harass  and  obstruct  his  march,  (Jornwallis  arrived  at  Charlotte 
about  the  last  of  September,  where  he  prepared  to  establish 
a  post.  Colonels  Tarleton  and  Fergusson,  two  eminentpar- 
tizan  officers,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country  on  each 
side.  FcTgusson,  the  tirjt  in  point  of  time,  marked  his  path 
with  traces  of  such  criielty  and  devastation,  as  to  kindle  a 
.furious  resentment,  which  brought  on  his  ruin.  Having 
penetrated  towards  Georgia,  to  co-operate  with  some  royalist 
troops  there,  the  militia  collected  to  intercept  his  return,  and 
arming  themselves  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  find, 
attacked  him  in  the  post  which  he  had  taken  on  King's 

Mountain.     The  fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate. 

Fergusson  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  his  men 
killed  or  wounded.  His  second  in  command  surrendered 
the  survivors  prisoners.  Eight  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  amongst  the  spoil  were  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms.  The  American  loss  was  about  twenty.  Cornwallis, 
who  was  leisurely  marching  towards  Salisbury,  on  hearing 
of  Fergusson's  fate,  commenced  a  retreat,  and,  late  in  Octo- 
ber, established  himself  at  Winnsborough.  Tarleton  under- 
took to  cut  off  Sumpter's  troop,  which  was  encamped  at 
Blackstock  Hill,  but  was  repulsed  iii  his  attack.  Sumpter 
was,  however,  obliged  to  retreat,  not  being  strong  enough  to 
encounter  the  reinforcements  expected  by  Tarleton. 

These  successful  actions  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  army  had  been  materially  strengthened  at  Hills- 
borough by  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Virginia,  by  JNIorgan's 
celebrated  rifle  corps,  and  the  cavalry  under  Colonels  Wash- 
ington and  White.  On  the  8th  of  September  they  advanced 
to  Salisbury,  where  intelligence  was  received  of  the  removal 
of  General  Gates,  and  the  substitution  of  General  Greene  in 
the  command  of  the  Southern  arm}'.    Gates,  with  admirable 

philosophy,  redotibled  his  efforts  to  improve   the 

discipline  and  condition  of  the  army,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Greene,  in  December,  received  him  with  cordiality 
and  friendship. 

The  American  army  established  itself  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  at  Charlotte  Greene,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
superior  force  of  Cornwallis  in  the  field,  determined  upon 
recruiting  his  army,  and,  avoiding  a  general  action,  to  harass 
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and  reduce  nls  enemy  by  partizan  warfare,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  volunteer  bands  which  abounded  in  the  States. 

Soon  after  Cornwallis  had  posted  himself  at  Winnsborough 
he  received  a  reinforcement  from  New  York,  under  the 
command  of  General  Leslie,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Leslie  had  been  sent  with  a  larger  force  to  ravage  the 
Virginia  coasts,  and  had  accordingly  landed  there  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  defeat  of  Fergusson  he  was  summoned  tojoin 
Cornwallis,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Charleston.  Leav- 
ing a  portion  of  his  force  there,  he  marched  the  bulk  of  his 
detachment  to  Winnsborough. 

No  further  military  actions  took  place  in  the  South  until  the 
beglnningoftlie  year  1781,  that  require  notice.  At  that  time  in 
Virginia,  a  British  force  committed  wide  and  wanton  ravages, 
under  the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold  ;  .the  same  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  was  a  General  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  of  whom  such  frequent  mentton  has  been 
made  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  up  arms  for  liberty,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  gallant  soldiers  in  her  cause.  The 
motives  of  this  extraordinary  change,  and  the  circumstances 
of  perfid}^  and  ingratitude  under  which  it  was  made,  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  military  events  in  the  North,  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Southern  campaigns  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

The  leading  object  of  Washington,  in  all  his  plans  of  ac- 
tion, was  the  possession  of  New  York.  In  the  absence  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  army,  it  was 
his  intention  that  the  expected  French  fleet  should  blockade 
the  harbor,  whde  the  land  forces  should  attack  Knyphausen, 
in  the  city.  The  force  which  Clinton  brought  with  him  from 
South  Carolina,  augmented  the  garrison  to  at  least  eleven 
thousand  fine  troops,  and  rendered  that  part  of  the  plan,  in 
the  condition  of  the  American  army,  almosthopeless.  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  had  returned  with  Sir  Henry,  and,  not  long  after, 
Admiral  Graves  arrived  from  England,  with  six  sail  of  the  line. 
These  gave  the  English  a  decided  superiority  by  sea,  so  that 
the  plans  of  Washington  were  frustrated  in  both  respects. 
The  British  undertook  to  avail  themselves  of  this  superiority, 
and  projected  an  attack  by  land  and  sea  on  the  French  fleet 
and  army  at  Newport.  The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Graves, 
sailed  for  Rhode  Island,  and  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops, 
under  Clinton  in  person,  were  landed  at  Huntington  Bay. 
The  French  were  found  to  be  strongly  entrenched,  and  by 
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sea  they  were  unassailable.  The  militia  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  in  great  numbers,  to  defend  (hem ;  and  dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  the  two  hostile  commanders,  Clin- 
ton and  Graves.  The  enterprise  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
and  Sir  Henry  hastened  back  to  New  York,  alarmed  at 
the  intelligence  that  Washington  had  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  absence,  crossed  the  river,  and  marched  down  to- 
wards King's  Bridge,  making  demonstrations  against  the 
city.  Washington  retired  when  Clinton  returned,  and  re- 
crossing  into  New  Jersey,  took  up  a  position  at  Orange- 
town  and  fortified  Dobbs'  Ferry.  Just  at  this  juncture,  the 
commissary  department  failed  altogether  to  furnish  supplies, 
and  the  commander  was  compelled  to  open  his  magazines 
at  West  Point,  and  order  out  parties  to  forage  on  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants.  This,  when  the  army  was  on  the  eve  of 
moving  actively  against  the  enemy  and  looking  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  second  French  armament,  was  peculiarly 
trying  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  Tidings  soon  after  ar- 
rived that  the  additional  French  succors  designed  for  America 
were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  by  a  British  squadron, 
and  would  not  arrive  until  the  next  season.  In  the  midst  of 
these  successive  disappointments  and  disasters,  the  discovery 
was  made  that  treason  was  Lusy  in  the  camp,  and  that  one 
of  the  bravest  and  oldest  officers  in  the  armies  of  Liberty  had 
sold  himself  and  his  country  for  gold  to  the  enemy.  Wash- 
ington was  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  arranging  a  system  of 
I  combined  action  with  the  French  commanders, 
fcep.~s.  j  ^,j^gj^  Arnold  was  detected  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  British,  in  which  he  had  contracted  to  make  his  trea- 
son profitable  by  delivering  West  Point  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinlon,  receiving  in  return  a  British  commis- 
sion and  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money.  West  Point  was 
the  most  important  post  in  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. As  a  military  position,  it  commands  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  the  key  to  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Soutljprn  and  Eastern  Slates.  It  had 
accordingly  been  fortified  with  great  care  and  expense,  and 
was  the  repository  of  the  most  valuable  stores  of  the  army ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection,  it  was  the  resting 
point  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  American  army  turned. 
Had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  no  sagacity  nor 
courage  could  have  saved  the  whole  of  the  army  in  the 
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Middle  States  from  being  cut  to  pieces  or  captured  in  de- 
tail. The  possession  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  the  command  of  the  great  channels  of  intercourse 
between  the  States,  a  complete  division  of  the  remnants 
of  the  republican  forces,  and  an  efficient  concentration 
of  those  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been  the  fruits  of  this 
treason  had  it  been  successful.  What  might  have  been  the 
effects  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  blow  would  undoubtedly  have  been  most  severe  and 
disastrous.  The  value  of  the  prize  to  the  British  induced 
them  to  enter  eagerly  into  negotiation  with  the  traitor,  and 
offer  a  munificent  price  for  the  treachery. 

The  motives  which  operated  upon  Arnold  are  easily 
traced.  Cupidity  and  revenge  were  the  passions  that  in- 
fluenced him,  and  they  easily  overcame  all  compunctious 
feelings  in  a  mind  so  ill-regulated  as  his,  and  debased  by 
long  self-indulgence  in  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance. 
Daring  in  the  field,  a  hardy  and  venturous  soldier,  and  a 
tried  and  skilful  officer,  he  was  immoral  in  his  private  habits, 
haughty  in  his  deportment,  and  lavish  in  his  expenditures, 
beyond  any  means  within  his  reach.  The  wounds  he  had 
received  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga  induced  him  to  retire  from 
active  service,  and  he  became  commandant  of  Philadelphia 
when  the  British  evacuated  that  place  in  1778.  There  he 
made  himself  unpopular  by  his  manners  and  luxurious  style 
of  living,  and  involved  himself  hopelessly  in  debt.  To  re- 
trieve bis  fortunes  he  entered  largely  into  various  specula- 
tions which  failed,  and  openly  trafficked  in  frauds  on  the 
military  departments  till  complaints  were  formally  lodged 
against  him,  and  Congress  brought  him  to  court  martial  for 
the  offences.  His  accounts  were  proved  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  he  was  sentenced,  with  uncommon  lenity,  to  be  only 
reprimanded  b};-  the  Commander-in-chief  Debt,  disappoint 
ment,  and  shame  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  to  gratify  his 
passions  and  relieve  himself  from  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  General  Clinton. 
Artfully  disguising  his  purpose,  he  applied  for  active  em- 
ployment, and  when  the  command  of  the  left  wing  was 
offered  him,  on  the  march  towards  New  York,  he  declined 
it,  and  asked  for  the  command  of  West  Point,  which  was 
iccordingly  bestowed  upon  him.  The  correspondence  al- 
ready opened  with  the  British  through  Major  Andre,  Adju- 
tnt-general  of  the  British  army,  under  the  fictitious  namei 
3f  Q 
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of  Gustavus  and  Anderson,  now  approached  the  consumma* 
tion  of  the  treason.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Vuhure  was 
broujrht  as  near  the  American  works  as  practicable,  in  ordei 
to  facilitate  the  communication.  A  personal  interview  being 
^  ^  deemed  necessary,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, Andre  was  landed  from  the  Vulture,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Arnold  on  the  beach,  to  arrange 
finally  the  plan  of  operations.  The  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  by  which  they  were  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
(.Uinton,  was  settled,  and  full  drawings  and  details  furnished 
of  the  works,  defences,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
post.  Day  dawned  before  the  conference  was  ended,  and 
Andre's  return  was  prevented.  During  the  day  the  Vulture 
was  compelled  by  the  fire  of  some  artillery  to  drop  down  the 
river,  and  he  could  not  be  put  on  board  again.  No  other 
resource  was  left  him  than  to  return  to  New  York  by  land. 
Changing  his  uniform  for  a  common  dress,  he  was  provided 
with  a  horse  and  a  passport,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson. 
He  succeeded  in  passing  safely  the  American  outposts,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  British  lines  when  he  was  stopped 
by  three  American  militiamen.  Seizing  his  bridle  they  de- 
manded his  business.  Surprised  out  of  his  caution,  thinking 
himself  safe  so  near  the  British  posts,  instead  of  showing  his 
oass  he  asked,  hastily,  "Where  do  you  belong?"  "  Below," 
vas  the  reply,  meaning  New  York.  "  So  do  I,"  was  the 
ish  and  fatal  rejoinder  of  Andre,  and  he  avowed  himself  a 
British  officer,  on  urgent  business.  They  instantly  arrested 
him,  notwithstanding  his  pressing  intreaties  and  large  bribes, 
on  discovering  his  mistake.  They  rejected  his  purse  and  his 
watch,  as  well  as  the  most  liberal  promises  of  reward,  if 
they  would  accompany  him  to  the  city.  Inflexible  in  their 
fidelity  to  their  country,  they  proceeded  to  search  him,  and 
found  the  treasonable  papers,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Arnold, 
concealed  in  his  boot.  They  carried  him  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Jameson,  who  commanded  the  outposts  at  West  Point,  where 
Andre  was  permitted  to  address  a  note  to  Arnold,  informing 
him  of  the  arrest  of  Anderson.  The  traitor  took  the  alarm 
and  escaped  on  board  of  the  Vulture,  leaving  the  penalty  of 
his  guilt  to  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate  Andre.  Washington 
had  been  informed  by  express  of  the  discovery,  and  arrived 
at  West  Point  too  late  to  secure  Arnold.  A  board  of  general 
officers  was  detailed,  of  which  General  Greene  was  Presi- 
dent, tQ  determine  the  character  in  which  the  prisoner  wai 
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to  be  considered,  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  No 
witnesses  were  examined.  The  statements  of  Andre  were 
frankly  and  ingenuously  made,  admitting  all  the  facts  not 
implicating  others,  but  contending  that  it  was  against  his 
will  that  he  had  been  brought  within  the  American  hnes. 
The  board  unanimously  reported  "  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer  death."  The  report  was  made 
on  the  29th  of  September,  and  communicated  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  by  Washington,  as  a  final  answer  to  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances and  entreaties  of  that  officer  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  and  brother  soldier.  Few  men  were  ever  so  generally 
admired  and  esteemed  as  Andre  appears  to  have  been  by  the 
British  army.  Young,  handsome,  amiable,  gallant,  and 
accomplished,  he  was  popular  among  all  classes  of  the  army, 
and  the  firmness  and  graceful  dignity  of  his  conduct  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  won  for  him  the  sympathy  and 
regard  of  his  enemies.  As  a  last  effort  to  save  him,  Clinton 
proposed  a  conference  between  general  officers,  and  Greene 
was  despatched  by  Washington  to  meet  with  the  British 
general,  Robertson.  The  arguments  were  still  unavailing. 
An  absurd  and  threatening  letter  from  Arnold  had  no  efl^ect. 
Threats  of  retaliation  were  equally  fruitless.  Washington 
was  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  duty  to  the 
army,  required  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  painful 
though  it  was  to  his  generous  feelings,  he  resisted  all  over- 
tures and  entreaties.  The  prayer  of  Andre  to  be  spared  the 
shame  of  dying  on  the  gallows,  and  to  suffer  death  by  being 
shot,  was  referred  to  the  board,  and  by  their  counsel,  against 
the  pleadings  of  their  sensibilities  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
sufferer,  it  was  refused.  On  the  2d  of  October  he 
was  executed  according  to  his  sentence,  meeting 
his  fate  with  a  fortitude  and  composure  which  fitted  well 
with  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  character. 

Arnold  received  the  reward  of  his  apostacy,  and  the 
execrations  of  those  who  paid  him  the  price  for  which  they 
had  contracted.  He  was  created  a  brigadier,  received 
10,000/.,  and  immediately  issued  an  address,  justifying  his 
course  as  the  result  of  patriotism,  and  calling  upon  the 
American  people,  to  look  on  Congress  as  their  worst  ene- 
mies, and  flock  to  the  standard  of  his  majesty,  where  they 
would  receive  the  honors  and  pay  due  to  their  services. 
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Washington  took  no  notice  of  this  address,  or  his  letters,  but 
sent  him  his  family  and  baggage. 

Arnold's  invitations,  though  enforced  by  the  most  liberal 
offers  of  pay,  had  no  effect  in  inducing  the  continental  sol- 
diers to  follow  him.  Though  at  no  season  of  the  war  did 
nore  distress  exist  among  them,  not  a  man  of  them  accom- 
panied or  sympathized  with  the  traitor.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  fact  deserving  notice,  that  the  ordinary  desertions  ceased 
altogether  at  this  period. 

The  three  patriotic  militiamen,  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  the  captors  of  Andre,  received 
the  public  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  "virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic conduct."  A  pension  was  settled  on  each  of  them  for 
life,  and  a  silver  medal  presented  to  them,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  the  motto,  "  Fidelity,"  and  on  the  other,  "  Vincit 
amor  patriae." 

The  approach  of  winter  enabled  Washington  to  carry  his 
few  and  weak  troops  securely  into  winter  quarters.  He  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  as  during  the  preceding  season. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embraced  the  opportunity  of  detaching 
succors  to  Cornwallis,  in  the  South,  under  General  Leslie, 
the  arrival  of  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account 
of  the  Southern  campaign. 

To  relate  the  condition  of  the  American  army  in  their  win- 
ter encampment  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  wants,  suffer- 
ings, and  labors  of  every  preceding  winter.  Pay,  clothing, 
fuel,  food,  shelter,  were  at  all  times  deficient:  and  new  causes 
of  discontent  added  insubordination  and  mutiny  to  the 
other  vexations  and  difficulties  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
The  soldiers  had  good  cause  to  complain.  There  was  abun- 
dance in  the  land ;  the  harvests  had  been  plenty,  and  ample 
resources  for  maintaining  and  provisioning  the  army  were  in 
\he  country,  while  from  the  want  of  system  and  energy  in 
the  government  the  soldiers  were  almost  perishing  for  lack 
of  necessaries.  The  new  system  of  raising  troops  adopted 
by  Congress,  by  which  the  States  supplied  and  paid  their 
ow'n  quotas,  produced  gross  inequalities,  which  bore  heavily 
on  the  old  troops.  Some  of  the  new  recruits  were  paid  in 
gold,  while  those  who  had  been  long  in  the  service  could  get 
neither  gold  nor  the  almost  worthless  paper  payment.  Dis- 
putes rose  about  the  term  of  enlistment.  They  who  had 
enlisted  for  three  years,  "or  daring  the  war,"  insisted  on 
their  right  to  a  release  at  the  end  of  three  years,  while 
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Congress  construed  the  term  to  extend  to  the  whole  war,  at 
the  option  of  the  States.  These  and  other  causes  I  jan.  ist, 
of  dissatisfaction  grew  to  such  violence  that  on  the  |  ^''^^■ 
first  day  of  the  year  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  thirteen  hundred,  revolted,  and  turned  out 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  declaring  their  determination  to 
march  to  Congress  and  demand  redress.  Every  effort  to 
appease  them  failed.  Some  lives  were  lost  in  the  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  order.  La  Fayette  tried  his  popularity  by 
imploring  them  to  pause  and  return  to  their  duty,  but  they 
would  not  listen.  Wayne,  to  whom  they  were  much  at- 
tached, went  boldly  among  them,  and  menaced  them  with 
punishment.  They  answered  him  firmly;  protested  they 
were  not  going  to  the  enemy ;  and  when  in  the  ardor  of  his 
exhortations  he  cocked  his  pistol,  a  hundred  bayonets  were 
pointed  at  him.  He  was  forced  to  desist,  and  the  mutineers 
marched  to  Princeton. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informed  of  these  disorders,  thought 
to  entice  the  insurgents  into  the  British  service.  He  sent 
emissaries  among  them,  with  tempting  offers.  Indignant  at 
this  attempt  upon  their  fidelity,  they  seized  the  British 
agents  and  delivered  them  to  General  Wayne.  Two  of  them 
were  afterwards  executed  as  spies.  The  revolters  committed 
no  depredations,  except  seizing  upon  food  ;  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  which,  General  Wayne  forwarded  provisions 
for  their  use.  A  committee  of  Congress,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  met  them  at  Princeton, 
and  by  liberal  concessions,  overlooking  their  mutinous  con- 
duct, relieving  their  necessities  in  part,  and  promising  com- 
plete indemnity  for  their  losses,  succeeded  in  satisfying 
them.  Part  of  them  were  discharged,  and  the  rest  received 
furloughs  for  forty  days.  They  all  received  an  immediate 
supply  of  clothing  and  necessaries,  and  the  revolt  was  thus 
happily  quelled.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  these 
mutineers,  while  negotiating  with  Congress  with,  arms  in 
their  hands,  absolutely  refused  to  receive  the  reward  which 
President  Reed  offered  them  for  apprehending  the  British 
emissaries.  Their  necessities  forced  them,  they  said,  to  de- 
mand justice  from  their  own  government,  but  they  desired 
no  reward  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  country  against  her 
enemies. 

The  civil  government  had  been  left  to  manage  these  dis- 
turbances; but,  in  a  few  days,  another  revolt  broke  out  in 
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the  Jersey  brigade,  nearer  to  the  head-quarters  of  Washing- 
ton, which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  quell  by  vigorous 
measures.  The  mutineers  in  this  case  were  mostly  foreign- 
ers, and  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  New  England  troops, 
he  despatched  General  Howe  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  ring- 
leaders were  seized,  and  two  or  three  of  them  executed. 
The  rest  returned  to  their  duty. 

These  mutinies  were  indeed  alarming  symptoms  of  a 
crisis  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  errors  of 
system,  which  had  unhappily  prevailed  so  long,  had  reached 
a  point  where  it  v/as  clearly  impossible  that  they  should 
continue  without  total  ruin  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  For- 
tunately some  of  the  most  fatal  of  them  had  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  people  had 
gathered  the  means,  under  a  better  system,  of  repairing 
some  of  the  mischiefs  of  others.  Paper  money  had  nearly 
perished  in  its  own  excess,  and  this  resource  failing.  Con 
gress  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
providing  some  efficient  mode  to  sustain  the  army,  and  pay 
.the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  disbanding atonce.  The 
emergency  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  leading  patriots, 
and  the  invigorated  spirit  of  the  nation  seconded  them.  Com- 
merce had  begun  to  revive,  especially  with  the  West  Indies  ; 
industry  prospered  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  been  re- 
sumed, and  money  became  much  more  plenty  among  the 
people.  In  the  latter  part  of  1780,  Congress  issued  circular 
letters  to  the  States,  calling  upon  them  earnestl}'  for  vigorous 
efforts,  and  in  Congress  the  ablest  men  were  zealous  in  de- 
vising at  last  some  effectual  mode  of  restoring  public  credit, 
and  making  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  available 
for  the  public  wants.  This  was  a  point  of  extrem.e  difficulty. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  former  errors,  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  the  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  vast 
amjunt  of  continental  bills  afloat,  and  the  irresponsibility  of 
Congress  as  a  political  body,  presented  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  went  before  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  spontaneous  exertions  to  aid  the 
common  cause  by  subscriptions  and  individual  enterprise, 
showed  that  the  torjior  which  prevailed  during  the  year 
1779  and  the  beginning  of  1780  had  given  place  to  a  new 
zeal.  The  savage  mode  of  conducting  the  war  in  the  South, 
adopted  by  the  British  after  the  return  of  Clinton  to  New 
York,   contributed  to  stimulate  the  Americans  to   action 
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under  the  influence  of  feelings  of  resentment.  The  arrival  of 
the  French  succors  in  the  summer,  with  the  expectation  ot 
large  additional  aid,  gave  them  hopes  of  speedily  bringing 
the  war  to  a  termination.  The  militia  came  at  the  call  of 
the  States  with  greater  alacrity.  Capitalists  subscribed  to 
replenish  the  treasury.  The  society  of  ladies  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  wife  of  Washington,  collected 
large  sums  to  be  applied  for  paying  bounty  to  recruits  and 
augmenting  their  pay.  Their  example  was  followed  in  other 
States,  and  its  influence  on  the  popular  enthusiasm  was 
great.  The  revolt  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  troops 
hastened  these  exertions,  and  awakened  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  condition  of  the  army.  The  amount  of  three 
months'  pay  in  specie  was  raised,  and  forwarded  to  them, 
and  received  with  joy  and  gratitude.  The  close  of  the  year 
which  saw  the  civil  affairs  of  Congress  in  the  worst  possible 
state,  and  the  army  in  a  condition  of  destitution  and  dis- 
memberment, was  marked  by  a  renewal  among  the  people 
of  the  ardor  and  enterprise  of  the  early  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion. This  happy  improvement  in  the  dispositions  and 
means  of  the  people  v/as  not  long  in  producing  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  action  of  Congress ;  but  the  penalty  of  for- 
mer mismanagement  could  not  be  escaped,  and  it  was  slowly 
that  public  measures,  even  sustained  by  public  sentiment, 
could  be  made  to  reach  and  remove  the  sources  of  the  pub- 
lic embarrassments  in  conducting  the  war.  Energy  and  per- 
severance succeeded  in  triumphing  over  some  of  the 
weightiest  difficulties,  and  preparing  the  means  for  an 
efficient  campaign  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  anticipation  of 
the  French  aid  which  had  promised  to  be  added  to  that 
brought  by  Rochambeau.  Taxation  was  resorted  to,  and 
acquiesced  in^  readily.  Urgent  instructions  were  sent  to 
foreign  ministers  to  press  for  loans  and  subsidies  from  their 
allies  in  Europe,  and  a  special  minister.  Colonel  John  Lau- 
rens, was  sent  to  aid  in  the  negotiation.  At  home,  the  States 
made  unusual  exertions,  and  brought  a  much  larger  number 
of  men  than  had  been  customary  into  the  field  at  an  earlier 
season.  For  the  supplies  a  system  of  State  requisition  was 
adopted,  by  which  regularity  was  established  during  the 
next  campaign.  The  New  England  States  sent  a  Conven- 
tion to  Providence,  by  whose  agency  the  articles  apportioned 
to  them  were  furnished  monthly,  and  in  proper  quantities. 
The  requisitions  for  the  important  article  of  flour  were  raa.dc 
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on  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Yom 
The  first  only  could  be  depended  upon,  in  consequence  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  others,  from  the  depredations 
of  the  enemy  and  the  necessary  impressments  by  the  Ameri 
can  army.  The  State  authorities  committed  the  collection 
of  this  article  to  Robert  Morris,  to  whom,  under  a  new 
financial  system,  the  treasury  concerns  of  the  United  States 
had  been  entrusted.  He  assumed  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  and  contracted  to  furnish  the  flour.  His  personal 
credit  and  large  means  were  freely  used  to  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  supplies  were  duly  furnished.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  North  America,  established 
under  his  care,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  currency  and  on  public  credit. 

Foreign  pecuniary  aid  was  at  last  obtained  in  a  substan- 
tial form,  in  time  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  eventful 
campaign  of  1781.  Franklin  obtained  from  the  French  king 
a  gift  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  a  loan  of  ten  millions. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Adams  to  obtain  a  loan  in  Holland  were 
ineffectual,  until  the  French  king  engaged  to  guarantee  the 
repayment.  Ten  millions  of  livres  were  raised  there.  These 
sums,  pajrtly  in  specie  and  partly  in  clothing  and  arms, 
served  essentially  to  maintain  the  armies  by  which  the  bril- 
liant and  decisive  campaign  of  1761  was  fought. 

Spain  refused  all  pecuniary  aid,  though  solicited  earnestly 
by  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Ja}--,  except  upon  such  terms 
as  manifested  a  disposition  to  take  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Americans.  The  Spanish 
court  had  not  acceded  to  the  treaties  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  nor  acknowledged  the  Independence  of 
the  latter.  Their  minister  was,  therefore,  not  recognized, 
and  was  subjected  to  numerous  mortifications  and  embarrass- 
ments. The  bills  drawn  upon  him  by  Congress  would  have 
been  dishonoured,  although  the  Spanish  minister  had  un- 
dertaken to  assist  him,  but  for  the  aid  of  Dr.  Franklin  a< 
Paris.  The  Spanish  court  would  furnish  the  money  only  in 
return  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Spain  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  territory  Avest  of  the  Alleghan3's, — a 
claim  which  Mr.  Jay  firmly  resisted.  No  terms  could  be 
agreed  upon  satisfactory  to  either  party,  and  the  negotiation 
was  not  completed  until  its  final  transfer  to  Paris  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Holland,  at  the  time  of  the  loan,  was  at  open  war  with 
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England.  Tk^  relations  between  the  States  General  and  the 
United  States  ace  intimately  connected  with  the  causes  of 
the  rupture  between  the  former  and  Great  Britain.  Jealousy 
of  the  great  naval  superiority  of  Britain,  and  distaste  of  the 
arrogance  with  which  that  superiority  was  asserted,  were 
permanent  causes  of  coolness  between  the  two  countries. 
The  peculiar  commercial  character  of  the  Dutch  made  them 
regard  with  repugnance  the  vexatious  interruptions  to  trade 
caused  by  the  system  of  maritime  laws  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral rights,  maintained  by  the  British  government,  and  en- 
forced by  her  powerful  navy.  It  has  been  seen  that  they 
gave  encouragement  to  American  privateers,  and  refused  to 
interfere  when  the  British  minister,  Yorke,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Paul  Jones,  w'hen  that  officer  carried  the  cap- 
tured Serapis  into  the  Texel.  The  refusal  was  oflensive  to 
the  British  ministry,  and  they  evidently  sought  an  opportu- 
nity for  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  which  was  as  carefully 
aur.;^ ^j  by  tlie  Dutch.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780, 
a  British  fleet  arrested  a  convoy  of  Dutch  merchantmen, 
laden  wdth  military  stores,  under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Byland.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  search  for  contraband,  the  British  com- 
mander took  possession  of  the  whole,  and  carried  them  into 
Spiihead.  Even  this  did  not  drive  the  States  General  into 
the  expected  declaration  of  war.  They  had  too  many  valua- 
ble merchant  vessels  abroad  to  be  risked  against  the  immense 
navy  of  England,  and  they  preferred  remonstrances  and 
negotiation.  The  armed  neuiraliiy  of  that  year,  of  which  the 
empress  of  Russia  put  herself  at  the  head,  showed  the  wary 
Hollanders,  that  that  powerful  European  combination  would 
enforce  the  doctrines  of  neutral  rights  involved  in  their  dis- 
putes with  England,  without  the  hazard  of  a  war  on  their 
own  account.  This  celebrated  alliance  originated  in  a  de- 
claration by  the  court  of  Russia,  made  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1780,  and  agreed  to  during  that  summer  by  Franco, 
Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  affirming  a  code  of 
neutral  rights,  different  from  that  maintained  by  Englano, 
and  pledging  the  parties  to  make  common  cause  in  support- 
ing it.  The  declaration  asserted,  that  neutral  ships  should 
freely  navigate  even  from  port  to  port  on  the  coasts  of  belli- 
gerents, except  to  places  actually  besieged  or  blockaded,  and 
with  a  proviso,  that  they  do  not  carry  contraband  articles. 
'*  Contraband"  was  defined  to  mean  only  "  warlike  stores 
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and  ammunition."  This  was  a  coalition  agamst  the  British 
interests  and  doctrines  too  formidable  to  be  resisted  at  once. 
A-n  evasive  answer  was  given  by  the  British  court,  and  they 
perswered  in  their  efforts  to  force  the  Dutch  into  a  war. 
The  opportunity  was  afforded  them  by  an  authentic  dis- 
covery of  the  negotiations  privately  carried  on  between 
functionaries  of  the  States  General  and  the  American  Com 
missioners.  In  the  summer  of  1778,  William  Lee,  the  En- 
voy of  the  United  States  to  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  that  court, 
had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam in  relation  to  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  In  September  the  plan  of  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  was  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  Van  Berkel,  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  grand  pensionary,  as  Avas  his  title,  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam.  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  sent 
Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  on  a  diplomatic  commis- 
sion to  Holland,  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  packet 
Mercury,  in  which  he  sailed,  was  captured  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  by  the  British  frigate  Vestal.  Mr.  Laurens 
threw  his  despatches  overboard,  but  they  were  recovered  by 
the  activity  of  a  sailor,  and  the  papers  transmitted  to  the 
British  ministry.  Mr.  Laurens  was  committed  to  the  tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  an  instant  demand  made 
upon  the  Dutch  government  for  the  punishment  of  "  Van 
Berkel  and  his  accomplices,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
and  violators  of  the  rights  of  nations."  No  answer  was 
given  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  demand  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  voted  addresses  to  the  king,  approving 
of  the  declaration. 

To  sustain  themselves  against  such  numerous  enemies,  the 
British  nation  made  amazing  exertjons.  No  opposition  was 
offered  in  parliament  to  the  voting  of  immense  sums  for  the 
service  of  the  coming  year,  and  the  raising  of  prodigious 
armaments  by  sea  and  land.  Ninety-one  thousand  seamen, 
and,  including  foreign  troops,  about  eighty  thousand  land 
troops  were  voted.  The  whole  amount  granted  for  the  pub- 
lic service  was  2^2,458,337/.  Against  these  numeroushostile 
fleets  and  armies,  England  displayed  a  constancy  of  courage 
and  extent  of  resources  which  demand  unqualified  admira- 
tion. In  both  hemispheres  she  kept  her  enemies  at  bay ; 
foiled  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  boldly  challenged  the 
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Dutch,  carried  on  a  contest  with  her  revolted  Colonies,  and 
maintained  with  brilliant  success  expensive  and  momentous 
warfare  against  the  native  princes  in  India.  If  her  conduct 
had  been  haughty  and  tyrannical  in  her  prosperity,  her 
♦rials  brought  forth  a  heroic  resolution,  and  roused  her  to 
efforts  of  almost  unexampled  strength. 

The  main  object  of  France  and  Spain  during  the  year 
1780,  had  been  to  humble  the  maritime  power  of  Britain. 
The  West  Indies  was  the  theatre  of  their  combined  opera- 
tions, and  vast  armaments  on  both  sides  were  employed 
there  with  alternate  success.  Naval  battles  of  great  magni- 
tude were  fought  in  the  European  seas  without  any  decisive 
issue,  and  with  little  direct  influence  on  the  American  war. 
But  the  occupation  of  the  immense  navies  of  Great  Britain 
against  her  European  enemies,  was  indirectly  the  gain  of 
the  Americans. 

The  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English  Gen- 
eral Elliot  against  a  long  and  persevering  siege,  a  defence 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  gallant  in  the  annals  of 
war,  was  protracted  through  this  year. 

The  French  Admiral  De  Ternay  died  in  December,  at 
Newport,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Count  D'Estouches. 
The  French  troops  and  fleet  remained  inactive  a  long  time 
in  Rhode  Island.  Their  first  active  service  was  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  traitor  Arnold  signalized  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  new 
service,  by  taking  the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out 
from  New  York,  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  part  of  the  energetic  policy  resolved  upon 
by  the  enemy  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  America.  It  had 
determined  to  act  vigorously  on  several  points  at  once,  and 
to  carry  on  operations  simultaneously  in  New  York,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Arnold  was  appointed,  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  aided  by  a  number  of  armed 
vessels,  to  invade  Virginia,  and  prevent  that  State  from  send- 
ing succors  to  the  Southern  army  under  Greene.  He  landed 
in  the  beginning  of  January  below  Richmond,  in  I  jan  .'jih, 
James  river,  a'nd  in  two  days  marched  to  that  town,  |  ^'^^i. 
burnt  and  phmdered  it.  With  all  the  flaming  zeal  of  a  new 
proselyte  to  Great  Britain,  the  apostate  general  outdid  in 
ferocity  the  devastations  of  his  predecessors  in  the  service. 
He  made  numerous  excursions  through  the  country,  and  in 
every  place  marked  his  path  with  the  same  cruelty  and 
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wantonness.  Returning  to  the  coast,  he  gave  indications  of 
establishing  a  permanent  post  at  Portsmouth.  Washington, 
to  arrest  this  career  of  havoc,  dispatched  La  Fayette  to  Vir- 
ginia, with  twelve  hundred  American  infantry,  and  proposed 
to  the  French  Admiral  to  send  a  part  of  the  French  lleet  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  IJritish  by  sea,  and  capture  their 
vessels.  The  proposal  was  gladly  embraced,  and  on  the  8th 
of  March  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  large 
addition  of  land  forces  to  co-operate  with  La  Fayette.  A 
detachment  of  the  squadron  had  been  sent  before,  which 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  forty-four  gun  ship  and  some 
smaller  vessels.  The  British  Admiral  Arbuthnot  followed 
the  French,  and  the  fleets,  in  about  a  week,  came  in  contact 
off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  An  action  took  place, 
w'hich  was  indecisive  as  a  batUe,  no  ship  being 
taken  on  either  side,  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  British.  The  French  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
design,  and  return  to  Newport,  and  Clinton  reinforced  Ar- 
nold stronglv.  General  Phillips  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
20th,  and  took  the  command.  The  troops  he  brought  with 
him  augmented  the  British  force  in  Virginia  to  3,51)0,  and 
they  immediately  renewed  the  predatory  enterprises  by 
which  Arnold  had  made  himself  so  infamous.  On  these 
excursions  he  ravaged  both  sides  of  the  James  river,  cap- 
tured and  plundered  VVilliamsburgh,  City  Point,  and  Peters- 
burgh,  where  an  ineffectual  opposition  was  attempted  by  the 
militia,  commanded  by  Governor  Nelson  and  Baron  Steu- 
ben. General  La  Fayette,  who  had  been  recalled  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  Elk  river,  marched  back  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  militia,  and  checked  the  further  advance  of 
Phillips.  The  approach  of  Cornwallis  from  the  South  re- 
called Phillips  from  his  partizan  warfare,  and  he  marched  to 
join  that  commander  at  Petcrsburgh.  On  the  13th  of  May 
General  Phillips  died,  and  on  the  "iOth  the  junction  with 
Cornwallis  took  place.  La  Fayette,  who  had  displayed 
indefiitigable  zeal  and  celerity  in  watching  and  harassing  the 
forces  of^  Phillips,  fell  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
encamped  below  Richmond. 

Here  was  the  scene  of  the  final  military  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  La  Fayette  was  first 
on  the  field,  and  gallantly  maintained  the  fortunes  of  America 
^ith  inferior  forces  against  Cornwalli,-;.  But,  befuie  narrating 
the  events  of  the  memorable  conflict  in  Virginia,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  review  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  quarters, 
which  finally  brought  the  main  strength  of  both  parties  to 
decide  the  question  of  American  Independence  near  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  The  first  and  most  prominent  in  interest 
is  the  brilliant  career  of  Greene  in  the  Southern  States. 
With  an  inferior  force  of  badly  armed  and  scantily  supplied 
soldiery,  notwithstanding  repeated  defeats  and  repulses,  by 
his  genius,  constancy,  and  courage,  he  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  in  a  series  of  skilful  and  gal- 
lant actions,  recovered  tho  Carolinas,  and  established  the 
revolution  in  the  Southern  States. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  dis- 
astrous as  it  truly  was  to  the  American  arms,  elated  the 
British  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  South  Carolina  was  tl^pught 
to  be  totally  subjugated,  and  preparations  were  made  by 
Cornwallis  to  proceed  in  his  career  of  victory  to  the  inva- 
sion of  North  Carolina.  The  reverse  sustained  in  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Fergusson 
there,  had  checked  his  career  for  the  present,  to  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  he  could  repress  and  punish  the  manifestations  of 
patriotic  feeling,  which  had  broken  out  among  the  people 
into  symptoms  of  revolt  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  after- 
wards on  the  fall  of  Fergusson.  With  the  tories  of  North 
Carolina  he  held  constant  communication,  and  relied  upon 
liberal  aid  from  them  as  soon  as  he  should  cross  into  that 
State.  Impatient  under  the  suspension  of  his  advance,  he 
prosecuted  the  system  of  administration  he  had  chosen  to 
secure  the  future  submissiveness  of  South  Carolina.  This 
had  been  marked  by  peculiarly  harsh  and  barbarous  mea- 
sures, and  they  were  now  prosecuted  with  greater  severity. 
Carolina  became  for  a  season  a  field  of  wide  proscription 
and  confiscation.  General  orders  were  issued  to  all  the 
British  posts  to  hang,  summarily,  all  those  taken  in  arms  foi 
the  Americans,  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  royal  militia 
by  the  arbitrary  proclamations  issued  after  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  and  to  seize  on  the  property  of  all  who  submit- 
ted at  first,  but  took  part  with  their  country  on  the  "  inva- 
sion" of  Gates.  At  Charleston,  Camden,  Ninety-Six,  Au- 
gusta, and  other  places,  multitudes  were  gibbetted,  without 
compunction,  for  fighting  the  battles  of  their  native  land. 
Arrests,  sequestrations,  transportation,  beca'me  common  ex- 
pedients, and  terror  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  loyalty 
of  the  State  was  to  be  secured.  We  have  already  seen  the 
partial  effects  of  such  a  policy.  It  created  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  secret  enemies,  ready  to  take  up  arms  with  tenfold 
fury,  v:henever  the  pressure  of  superior  force  should  be 
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removed, — and  it  stimulated  to  greater  audacity  the  partizan 
corps  of  independent  bands  of  wJiigs,  who  roamed  through- 
out the  State,  beating  up  the  British  quarters,  harassing  their 
posts,  cutting  ofFtories  and  stragglers,  and  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief in  their  power  to  the  dominant  force.  Cornwallis, 
however,  did  not  estimate  these  consequences  very  highly, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Leslie,  late  in  De- 
cember resumed  his  intention  of  marching  to  conquer  North 
Carolina. 

General  Greene  had  taken  up  a  position  with  the  main 
body  of  his  little  army,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Pedee 
river,  nearly  opposite  CherawHill;  and  the  remainder  of 
his  force,  under  Morgan  and  Pickens,  were  stationed  at  the 
confluence  of  Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers.  The  whole  force 
very  little  exceeded  two  thousand  men.  With  these  inferior 
numbers  he  took  the  field,  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Unable 
to  cope  in  regular  battle  with  Cornvi'allis,  he  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  of  detachments,  and  harass  the  British  in 
detail. 

Colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  joined  him,  and  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  support  of  Marion,  who,  as  usual,  was 
engaged  in  a  partizan  enterprise  against  some  of  the  enemy' 
posts.  So  rapid  were  Marion's  movements,  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  even  for  his  friends  to  find  him.  Lee  and  Ma- 
rion, with  their  joint  forces,  surprised  Georgetown,  and  cap- 
tured Colonel  Campbell. 

The  advance  of  Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina,  in  the 
position  of  the  American  forces,  would  have  left  Morgan  in 
his  rear.  To  dislodge  and  disperse  that  detachment,  he  ac- 
cordingly sent  Tarleton,  with  his  celebrated  legion,  amount- 
ing to  eleven  hundred  men,  and  advanced  with  his  main 
army  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  between  the  Catawba 
and  the  Broad  rivers,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  should  retire  before  Tarleton.  Leslie 
moved  in  a  parallel  direction,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
('atawba,  leaving  Greene  and  his  corps,  on  the  right,  held 
in  check  by  the  garrisons  at  (he  British  posts.  •  Tarleton's 
orders  were  to  come  up  with  Morgan,  and  "  push  him  to 
the  utmost."  With  his  ch.iracteristic  impetuosity  he  pressed 
forward,  but  Morgan,  advised  of  the  superiority  of  troops, 
e.s{>ecial!y  cavalry,  brought  against  him,  abandoned  his  post, 
on  the  Itilh  of  .January,  and  retired  up  the  country,  only  a 
few    hours    before    Tarleton    arrived.     Tarleton,    without 
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pausing  to  rest,  followed  up  the  pursuit  during  the  night, 
ind  earh'  the  next  morning  overtook  the  Americans  at  the 
Cowpens,  where  they  had  halted  for  refreshment  and  re- 
pose. Morgan  had  determined  to  risk  a  battle  at  once,  rather 
than  exhaust  his  men  by  the  effort  to  escape  from  an  enemy 
so  remarkable  for  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  Making  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  troops,  he  waited  the  charge  of 
the  enemy  upon  ground  which  afforded  Tarleton  the  free 
use  of  his  celebrated  cavalry.  The  first  line,  composed  of 
militia,  was  directed  to  check  the  enemy's  advance  and  fall 
back.  The  second  line  was  composed  of  continental  infantry, 
under  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  and  in  the  rear  the 

egular  cavalry  anc^  a  party  of  mounted  militia  were  sta- 
tioned as  a  corps  de  reserve,  under  Colonel  Washington. 
The  British  cavalry  outnumbered  the  American  three  to 
one;  the  infantry  were  superior  and  they  had  two  field 
pieces. 

Confident  of  an  easy  victory,  Tarleton   dashed  onward, 
J:in.  iTiii.     without  allowing  his  troops  time  to  recover  from 

'"SI-  their  fatigue,  and  not  even  pausing  to  form 
liis  line  carefully.  They  charged  the  militia  impetuously, 
with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  supported  by  dragoons.  These 
were  met  by  a  steady  fire.  The  first  line  giving  way,  they 
pressed  rapidly  against  the  second.  The  resistance  here 
was  so  obstinate  that  Tarleton  brought  up  his  whole  reserve 
to  strike  a  final  blow.  Colonel  Howard,  on  this  increase  of 
force  against  him,  determined  to  change  his  order  of  battle. 
His  directions  being  misunderstood,  a  retreat  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  a  short  distance.  The  mistake 
proved  fortunate.  Tarleton  hurried  on  in  disorderly  pur- 
suit, when  Howard,  rallying  the  infantry,  faced  about,  and 
received  the  pursuers  with  a  deadl}'  and  continuous  fire, 
which  threw  them  into  confusion.  Following  this  advan- 
tage, while  the  enemy  were  surprised  and  wavering,  the 
order  was  given  to  charge  bayonets.  It  was  obeyed  with 
alacrity,  and  the  day  was  instantly  decided.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, at  the  same  time,  charged  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
routed  them,  and  a  general  flight  of  the  British  commenced, 
and  was  continued  without  a  rally,  until  the  fugitives  reach- 
ed the  camp  of  Cornwallis.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  un- 
exampled, considering  the  numbers  engaged.  One  hundred 
were  killed,  two  hundred  wounded,  and  five  hundred  pri- 
soners.    The  artillery,  standards,  eight  hundred  muskets, 
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and  a  lumdred  horses  were  among  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
to  the  Americans.  They  lost  only  twelve  killed  and  about 
sixty  wounded.  Morgan  displayed  extraordinary  activity  and 
courage  during  the  day,  moving  about  the  field,  giving  his 
orders  and  mingling  in  the  contest,  wherever  it  was  hottest 
Colonels  Woward  and  Washington  exhibited  admirable  skil 
and  daring,  and  the  masterly  movement  of  the  former  won  the 
battle.  As  a  military  achievement,  few  events  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  were  more  brilliant  than  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens.  In  its  results  it  was  not  less  important.  It  was  the 
turning  of  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
heretofore  driven  before  superior  force,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  flow  of  success,  which,  with  few  ebbings,  soon 
swept  over  the  South,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 
country. 

The  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  defeat  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  Cornwallis.  He  resolved  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Morgan,  and  compel  him  to  restore  his  prisoners  and  tro- 
phies. Morgan,  who  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
retreat  into  Virginia,  in  order  to  save  himse-lf  and  secure  the 
fruits  of  his  splendid  victory,  made  all  haste  to  escape.  A 
military  race  then  commenced,  of  a  dubious  and  exciting 
character.  Morgan  and  Cornwallis  were  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  in  different  directions, 
and  the  struggle  was  which  should  arrive  there  first.  The 
march  of  the  Americans  was  excessively  toilsome  and  pain- 
ful. On  the  ^Oth,  twelve  days  after  the  battle,  Morgan 
arrived  at  the  fords,  and  had  safely  crossed  them  only  two 
hours  before  the  van  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite 
banks.  It  was  then  too  dark  to  cross  that  night,  and  Cornwallis 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Dunng-  the  night  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  raised  a  swell  in  the  river,  and  made  ' 
impassable  for  two  days.  In  the  interim,  Greene,  who  had 
ordered  his  own  detachment  to  retire  towards  Virginia,  and 
ridden  with  but  two  or  three  attendants  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  joined  Morgan  on  the  31st. 

When  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  subsided,  Cornwallis 
crossed,  and  the  pursuit  recommenced.  A  slight  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  his  passage.  Both 
armies  hurried  on  to  the  Yadkin.  Greene,  this  time,  was 
pressed  so  closely  that  Cornwallis  reached  him  before  the 
whole  of  his  army  had  been  ferried  over.  The  van 
of  the  British  engaged  a  portion  of  the  rear  guard 
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of  the  Americans,  and  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  retreating 
army  was  abandoned.  Again  Cornwallis  encamped  with 
only  a  river  between  his  army  and  Greene,  expecting  to 
overtake  and  engage  liim  in  the  morning.  Another  fortunate 
rise  in  the  waters  retarded  him.  The  Yadkin  was  made  im- 
passable by  the  swell,  and  Cornwallis  was  confj^elled  to 
march  up  the  stream  to  cross  at  the  shallow  fords  nearer  the 
source.  He  traversed  this  circuitous  route  with  great  rapidity. 
Greene,  not  delaying  his  course,  pushed  on  to  Guilford 
Court  House,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  that  had  retired  from  the  Pedee, 
under  the  command  of  General  Huger.  The  combined 
forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  army  of  Cornwallis,  and  the 
pursuit  was  continued.  The  Americans  retreated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  Virginia,  and  so  vigorously  did  Corn- 
wallis force  his  marches,  that  a  third  time  he  reached  the 
banks  of  a  river  just  as  tlie  rear  guard  of  Greene  had  crossed 
safely  to  the  other  side.  The  Americans  marched  forty  miles 
on  the  last  day  of  this  extraordinary  race,  and  on 
the  14th  of  February  were  securely  ferried  over  the 
river  Dan,  into  Virginia.  Here  they  were  within  reach  of 
reinforcements  of  Virginia  militia,  and  continentals,  under 
Steuben  and  La  Fayette.  Cornwallis  would  venture  no  fur- 
ther, but,  abandoning  the  chase,  turned  slowly  south,  and 
established  himself  at  Hillsborough.  He  there  occupied  him- 
self with  encouraging  the  tories  to  take  up  arms,  and  enrol 
themselves  under  the  royal  standard;  but  his  invitations  and 
proclamations  were  not  so  successful  as  he  expected.  A  con- 
siderable number  joined  him,  and  many  more  were  well 
disposed,  but  confidence  in  the  ascendency  of  the  royal 
forces  was  by  no  means  re-established.  The  successful 
retreat  of  Greene,  and  the  bold  front  he  continued  to  as- 
sume with  so  inferior  a  force,  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  pre- 
venting any  large  rising  of  the  royalists.  The  American 
general,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Virginians,  resolved  to 
take  more  decided  measures  for  reassuring  the  republicans  and 
intimidating  the  tories,  and  on  the  2-2d  of  February, 
boldly  recrossed  the  Dan  with  his  whole  army, 
to  assume  the  offensive.  Tarleton,  with  a  corps  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  had  been  despatched  into  the  district  of 
country  between  the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  royalists  there.  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and 
Pickens,  with  a  party  of  militia,  were  sent  to  oppose  him 
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Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  torles  met  this  detachment, 
and,  mistaking  them  for  the  British,  welcomed  them  with 
protestations  of  loj'alty,  and  cries  of  '■'  God  save  the  king." 
They  were  soon  undeceived  by  a  furious  attack ;  between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
dispersed.  Tarleton  was  within  a  mile  of  the  field  of  action  ; 
and  instantly  began  his  retreat  to  Hillsborough.  On  his 
march  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  tories,  going  to  join 
the  British  army,  and  taking  them  for  republican  militia, 
cut  down  a  number  of  them  before  they  could  explain  their 
true  destination.  These  events  discouraged  the  loyalists,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  recruiting  service  of  the  British  army. 
Many  who  were  ready  to  enlist,  turned  back,  and  irresolu- 
tion and  fear  took  the  place  of  the  ardor  which  they  had  at 
first  exhibited,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Cornwallis  had 
calculated  upon  the  speedy  conquest  of  North  Carolina. 

The  indefatigable  Greene  manoeuvred  for  several  weeks 
within  a  few  miles  of  Cornwallis,  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
and  harassing  the  British  detachments,  without  venturing  to 
give  battle.  For  seven  days  he  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  camp,  and  all  Cornwallis's  skill  and  enterprise  could 
not  obtain  intelligence  of  his  movements  and  position  time 
enough  to  profit  by  it.  He  changed  his  camp  with  such 
celerity  and  secresy,  that  every  day  presented  a  new  front, 
of  which  his  adversary  was  unapprised  and  could  not  take 
advantage.  At  length,  being  strengthened  by  two  brigades 
of  North  Carolina  and  one  of  Virginia  militia,  and  about  four 
hundred  continental  regulars,  his  numbers  were  increased 
to  about  4,400,  and  he  no  longer  avoided  an  engagement. 
Cornwallis,  although  he  had  less  than  three  thousand  troops, 
confiding  in  their  courage  and  discipline,  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity,  and  the  armies  met  at  Guilford,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  March. 

The  Americans  waited  the  attack  of  the  British, 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  about  a  mile  from  Guilford 
Court  House.  The  North  Carolina  militia  were  in  front,  the 
Virginia  militia  formed  the  second  line,  and  the  last  was 
composed  of  the  continental  regulars,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Huger  and  Colonel  Williams.  The  flanks  were  covered 
by  the  cavalry  and  riflemen.  The  battle  commenced  at  half 
past  one.  At  the  first  fire,  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  to  flight. 
The  Virginia  militia  stood  their  ground  firmly,  until  out- 
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,T»an(EUvred  by  the  enemy  and  charged  with  bayonets,  when 
hey  gave  way.  The  whole  of  the  British  force,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  then  pressed  upon  the  continental  line,  and 
forced  them  from  the  field,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  in  which 
trjey  were  nearly  surrounded.  A  general  retreat  was  sound- 
ed, and  made  without  disorder.  Greene  halted  at  Reedy 
Fork,  about  three  miles  from  the  field,  and,  having  collected 
most  of  the  stragglers,  retired  to  the  iron  works,  on  Trouble- 
some Creek,  about  ten  miles  further.  The  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  four  hundred,  of  whom  three  hun- 
dred were  continentals.  The  numbers  were  further  dimin 
ished  by  the  dispersion  of  the  militia,  many  of  whom  returned 
to  their  homes.  Generals  Huger  and  Stevens  were  wound- 
ed. Four  pieces  of  artillery  and  ten  ammunition  wagons 
were  lost. 

The  British  loss  \vas  larger,  compared  with  their  numbers. 
Their  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  five  hundred,  among 
Mrhom  were  several  valuable  officers. 

The  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Guilford  to  the  victors  on  the 
field,  were  all  the  effects  of  complete  defeat.  The  vanquish- 
ed were  ready  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  the  conquerors, 
after  issuing  a  proclarnation,  announcing  their  triumph,  and 
offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  submit  to  their  clemency 
left  part  of  their  wounded  in  the  power  of  their  adversaries, 
and  retired  towards  Wilmington. 

Greene,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  followed  Corn- 
wallis  cautiously,  hanging  on  his  rear  and  harassing  his 
march.  Wilmington  had  been  occupied  by  a  British  corps, 
commanded  by  Major  Craig,  sent,  from  Charleston,  in 
North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  supplies  to 
the  army.  The  militia  of  the  State  were  too  active  to  permit 
this  communication,  and  the  hilly  character  of  the  coun- 
ry  along  the  Cape  Fear  river,  assisted  them  materially. 
Cornwallis  was  therefore  obliged  to  retreat  to  Wilmmgton,  to 

ail  himself  of  the  supplies  collected  there,  and  to  refresh 
his  army.  He  reached  that  place  on  the  seventh 
of  April.  Greene  followed  him  only  to  Deep 
river,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Cape  Fear  river. 
After  halting  there  awhile,  at  Ramony's  mills,  to  give  his  ex- 
nausted  troops  time  for  repose,  instead  of  pursuing  Cornwal- 
lis towards  the  coast,  he  took  the  daring  measure  of  defiling 
by  forced  marches,  to  the  right,  re-entered  South  Caro- 
lina, and  encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  Camden, 
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where  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted,  with  about  nine  hundred 
men.  The  British  troops  in  South  Carohna  were  scattered 
in  posts  and  cantonments  ;  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  absent, 
under  Cornwallis ;  and  this  movement  by  Greene,  gave  the 
Americans  the  appearance  of  being  the  invaders,  while  the 
British  march  to  Wilmington  had  the  air  of  a  retreat.  The 
patriots  were  reassured,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  rose. 
During  the  marchings  of  both  armies  in  North  Carolina,  the 
South  Carolinian  whigs  had  not  been  inactive.  Sumpter 
and  Marion,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  followers,  kept  the 
field,  and  made  rapid  excursions  against  the  British  posts, 
interrupting  their  convoys,  assaulting  and  harassing  their 
detachments,  and  keeping  their  outposts  in  constant  alarm. 
After  Greene's  arrival,  Lee,  with  his  active  legion,  co- 
operated essentially  in  their  partizan  expeditions.  The  force 
which  Greene  brought  with  him,  when  he  adopted  the 
measure  of  penetrating  into  South  Carolina,  was  small,  and 
the  British  were  cogiplete  masters  of  the  State,  occupying  a 
chain  of  fortified  posts,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  State.  Sumpter  had  been  commissioned  to 
raise  a  brigade  for  the  regular  service,  and  the  aid  of  the 
militia  was  relied  upon  for  the  campaign.  It  was 
on  the  20th  of  April  that  Greene  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Camden,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Log 
town,  within  a  mile  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Before  following  him 
in  his  remarkable  career  of  gallantry,  perseverance,  and 
final  victory,  we  must  trace  the  progress  of  Cornwallis 
northward.  He  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Phillips  in  Virginia.  The  general  plan  of  the  British 
campaign  in  America  looked  to  a  junction  of  the  royal  forces 
in  the  South, — those  of  Cornwallis  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Carolinas,  with  the  army  from  New  York,  under  Arnold  and 
Phillips,  after  overrunning  and  subduing  Virginia.  From  the 
day  of  the  defeat  of  the  Covvpens,  difficulties  seemed  to 
grow  constantly  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  Cornwallis. 
The  Carolina  courage  revived,  and,  though  no  important  bat- 
tle had  been  won  by  the  republicans,  the  fortune  of  war  had 
essentially  diminished  the  confidence  of  their  enemies.  On 
retiring  to  Wilmington,  the  proper  plan  of  operations  be- 
came a  serious  subject  of  debate.  The  return  to  South 
Carolina  would  take  him  through  a  barren  country,  and 
confine  his  exertions  to  a  defeat  of  Greene,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  South  Carolina.  Besides,  the  strong  garrisonf 
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posted  there  might  be  considered  able  to  resist  the  Ameri 
cans,  until  the  united  British  army  could  be  brought  to  sus- 
tain thein.  It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  certain, 
when  Cornwallis  made  these  calculations,  that  Greene  had 
resolved  to  coniine  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  South 
Carolina.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
follow  the  royal  forces  into  Virginia,  aad  endeavor  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  and  Steuben.  At  all  events, 
whatever  ground  might  be  lost  in  the  Carolinas  could  not 
be  great,  and  the  recovery  would  be  easy  by  a  large  and 
victorious  army,  flushed  with  the  conquest  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  States  of  the  Union.  The  effect  of  a  vigorous 
blow  in  such  a  quarter,  on  such  an  extensive  field,  was 
looked  to  as  highly  important  in  impressing  upon  the  Amer- 
icans a  sense  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  British  arms, 
rousing  the  loyalists  to  united  action,  and  extinguishing  the 
hopes  of  the  republicans  by  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
South.  These  considerations  prevailed  with  the  council  of 
war  and  the  commander,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march  into 
Virginia,  and  join  General  Phillips  at  Petersburgh.  Carolina 
was  left  to  the  fortune  of  war.  The  command  was  entrusted 
to  Lord  Rawdon,  a  young  officer  of  great  bravery  and  merit, 
the  same  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  Earl  of 
Moira,  and  became  celebrated  in  India  as  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. 

After  delaying  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington,  making 
preparations  for  the  march,  Cornwallis  led  his  army  near  the 
coast,  northward,  with  very  little  obstruction  from  the  dis- 
persed inhabitants,  and  a  few  light  skirmishes  with  the  mi- 
litia. At  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  by  the  shortest  route, 
he  captured  some  American  stores,  with  little  loss,  and  cross- 
ing successively  the  large  and  rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Roanoke  and  Albemarle  Sound,  unopposed,  he  reached  Pe- 
tersburgh in  less  than  a  month.  On  the  20th  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  Phillips,  who 
had  died  a  few  days  before.  This  army  was  subsequently 
strengthened  by  a  considerable  detachment  from  New  York, 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligence  was  received  of  the  sail- 
ing of  several  Irish  regigients  from  Cork,  for  Charleston 
The  news  from  Lord  Rawdon,  at  that  date,  was  encouraging, 
and  the  prospects  of  Cornwallis  were,  in  every  respect,  bril- 
liant. No  force  in  Virginia  was  competent  to  resist  him. 
His  conquests  in  Carolina  were,  to  all  appearances,  secure, 
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and  he  commenced  his  operations  sanguine  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  completing  his  own  glory,  and  accomplishing  tlie 
designs  of  his  country  by  extinguishing  the  American  re- 
bellion. The  ensuing  movements  in  a  few  months,  by  which 
these  prospects  were  reversed,  his  army  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  peninsula,  and  himself  and  them  made  captives  to 
an  overwhelming  force,  brought  by  active  and  skilful  ma 
nceuvres  against  him,  close  the  most  im.portant  era  in  the 
battles  of  the  revolution.  The  ^reat  drama  was  soon  brouo^ht 
to  a  catastrophe,  and  the  final  battle  of  liberty  fought  and 
won  against  apparently  hopeless  odds. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  the  small  army 
to  whom  its  defence  was  intrusted,  consisted  of  but  little 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  one  thousand 
were  regulars,  the  rest  were  mere  militia.  The  Marquis  La 
Fayette  commanded  them,  and,  taught  in  the  school  of 
Washington,  he  so  tempered  his  natural  genius  and  national 
ardor  of  character  with  caution  and  circumspection,  moved 
with  such  celerity  and  manoeuvred  with  such  skill,  that  he 
sustained  himself  and  his  weak  forces  with  astonishing  con- 
stancy and  success,  and  baffled  superior  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, and  veteran  experience. 

Detailed  narrative  of  these  important  operations  must  be 
preceded  by  the  equally  brilliant  and  successful  campaign 
of  Greene  in  South  Carolina. 

The  principal  British  posts  in  South  Carolina  were  con- 
nected by  forts,  garrisoned  by  small  detachments,  and  the 
communications  were  kept  up  by  strong  patroles  of  cavalry. 
When  Greene  advanced  against  Camden,  the  partizan  corps 
were  directed  to  operate  against  the  forts  and  break  up  the 
lines  of  communication.  Weakened  by  the  detachments  he 
had  sent  on  that  service,  he  was  not  able  either  to  assaujjt  or 
invest  the  post  of  Camden.  He  therefore  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Hobkirk's  Hill,  in  the  expectation  of  alluring 
Lord  Rawdon  out  of  his  entrenchments,  or  forcing  him,  from 
the  interruption  of  his  supplies  from  below,  to  venture  a  bat- 
tle. The  British  general  was  not  averse  to  the  encounter, 
and  prudently  determined  to  bring  it  on  at  once,  before  the 
army  of  Greene  was  re-enforced.  Sumpter's  corps  had  not 
arrived,  and  Lee  and  Marion  were  engaged  in  investing 
Fort  Watson,  lower  down  on  the  Wateree,  towards  Charles- 
ton. On  the  25th  of  April,  Lord  Rawdon  advanced  I  ,  .  „, 
with  his  whole  force  to  the  attack  of  Greene's  I 
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position  at  Hobkirk's  Hill.  He  hoped  to  find  the  American 
army  unprepared,  because  they  had  but  the  day  before  re- 
turned from  a  position  they  had  taken  at  Sandhill  Creek, 
to  be  in  a  more  direct  road  of  communication  with  Marion 
and  Lee.  He  found  the  Americans  prepared  for  him,  with 
numbers  somewhat  greater  than  his  own.  The  British  were 
about  nine  hundred,  and  the  Americans  about  twelve  hun- 
dred, of  whom  more  than  three  hundred  were  militia.  The 
attack  of  the  British  van  was  sustained  by  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  troops  until  the  army  formed,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  line  were  engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  British. 
The  action  was  warmly  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  victory 
inclined  to  the  Americans  so  strongly,  that  Greene  despatch- 
ed Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry  to  intercept  the 
enemy's  retreat.  At  this  critical  moment  the  two  right  com- 
panies, having  lost  their  othcers^  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fell  back  against  orders.  The  attempt  to  rally  increased 
the  disorder;  the  British  seized  the  opportunity  and  rushed 
forward  ;  panic  seized  the  w'hole  regiment,  and  Greene  was 
compelled  to  order  a  general  retreat.  This  was  effected  in 
good  order.'  He  carried  off  his  artillery  safely,  most  of  the 
wounded,  and  some  prisoners.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
did  not  continue  far,  and  the  Americans  encamped  on  the 
next  day  at  Rldgeley's  mill,  about  five  miles  from  Camden. 
The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  both  sides,  were  nearly 
equal  in  number.  The  British  had,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
battle  of  Guilford,  the  empty  honors  of  victory — their  ad- 
versaries all  the  substantial  fruits.  Rawdon  was  again  shut 
up,  with  diminished  forces,  in  Camden;  and  Greene,  with 
the  partlzan  detachments  co-operating  with  him,  w'atched 
the  passes  by  which  succor  and  supplies  were  expected 
from  CharlestoM.  On  the  7th  of  May,  a  re-enforce- 
'  V'''^"  ment  from  the  Pedee,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Watson,  reached  Lord  Rawdon,  and  he  immediately  march- 
ed out  to  compel  Greene  to  risk  another  battle.  Here  he  was 
foiled  again.  The  American  general,  confident  that  the  gar- 
rison could  not  maintain  their  position  long  without  supplies, 
on  the  advance  of  Watson  retired  from  his  camp  near  Cam- 
den, and  moved  to  the  high  hills  behind  Sawney's  Creek. 
Rawdon,  finding  his  design  impracticable,  retraced  his  steps 
to  Camden.  The  fall  of  Fort  Watson,  v.hich  had  surrendered 
to  Lee  and  JJarion  on  the  twenty-third,  and  the  breaking  of 
his  line  of  communications,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
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where  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted,  with  about  nine  hundred 
men.  The  British  troops  in  South  Carohna  were  scattered 
in  posts  and  cantonments  ;  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  absent, 
under  CornwaUis ;  and  this  movement  by  Greene,  gave  the 
Americans  the  appearance  of  being  the  invaders,  while  the 
British  march  to  Wilmington  had  the  air  of  a  retreat.  The 
patriots  were  reassured,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  rose. 
During  the  marchings  of  both  armies  in  North  Carolina,  the 
South  Carolinian  whigs  had  not  been  inactive.  Sumpter 
and  Marion,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  followers,  kept  the 
field,  and  made  rapid  excursions  against  the  British  posts, 
interrupting  their  convoys,  assaulting  and  harassing  their 
detachments,  and  keeping  their  outposts  in  constant  alarm. 
After  Greene's  arrival,  Lee,  with  his  active  legion,  co- 
operated essentially  in  their  partizan  expeditions.  The  force 
which  Greene  brought  with  him,  when  he  adopted  the 
measure  of  penetrating  into  South  Carolina,  was  small,  and 
the  British  were  complete  masters  of  the  State,  occupying  a 
chain  of  Ibrtified  posts,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  State.  Sumpter  had  been  commissioned  to 
raise  a  bi-igade  for  the  regular  service,  and  the  aid  of  the 
miUtia  was  relied  upon  for  the  campaign.  It  was  I  .... 
oa  the  20th  of  April  that  Greene  arrived  in  the  |  ^''  -  ■ 
neighborhood  of  Camden,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Log 
town,  within  a  mile  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Before  following  him 
in  his  remarkable  career  of  gallantry,  perseverance,  and 
final  victory,  W'e  must  trace  the  progress  of  CornwaUis 
northward.  He  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Phillips  in  Virginia.  The  general  plan  of  the  British 
campaign  in  America  looked  to  a  junction  of  the  royal  forces 
in  the  South, — those  of  CornwaUis  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Carolinas,  with  the  army  from  New  York,  under  Arnold  and 
Phillips,  after  overrunning  and  subduing  Virginia.  From  the 
day  of  the  defeat  of  the  Cowpens,  difficulties  seemed  to 
grow  constantly  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  CornwaUis. 
The  Carolina  courage  revived,  and,  though  no  important  bat- 
tle had  been  won  by  the  republicans,  the  fortune  of  war  had 
essentially  diminished  the  confidence  of  their  enemies.  On 
retiring  to  Wilmington,  the  proper  plan  of  operations  be- 
came a  serious  subject  of  debate.  The  return  to  South 
Carolina  would  take  him  through  a  barren  country,  and 
confine  his  exertions  to  a  defeat  of  Greene,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  South  Carolina.  Besides,  the  strong  garrison* 
2E 
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posted  there  might  be  considered  able  to  resist  the  Ameri 
cans,  until  the  united  British  army  could  be  brought  to  sus- 
tain thein.  It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  certain, 
when  Cornwallis  made  these  calculations,  that  Greene  had 
resolved  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  South 
Carolina.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
follow  the  royal  forces  into  Virginia,  and  endeavor  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  and  Steuben.  At  all  events, 
whatever  ground  might  be  lost  in  the  Carolinas  could  not 
be  great,  and  the  recovery  vvould  be  easy  by  a  large  and 
victorious  army,  Hushed  with  the  conquest  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  States  of  the  Union.  The  effect  of  a  vigorous 
blow  in  such  a  quarter,  on  such  an  extensive  field,  was 
looked  to  as  highly  important  in  impressing  upon  the  Amer- 
icans a  sense  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  British  arms, 
rousing  the  loyalists  to  united  action,  and  extinguishing  the 
hopes  of  the  republicans  by  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
South.  These  considerations  prevailed  with  the  council  of 
war  and  the  commander,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march  into 
Virginia,  and  join  General  Phillips  at  Petersburgh.  Carolina 
wae  left  to  the  fortune  of  war.  The  command  was  entrusted 
to  Lord  Rawdon,  a  young  officer  of  great  bravery  and  merit, 
the  same  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  Earl  of 
Moira,  and  became  celebrated  in  India  as  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. 

After  delaying  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington,  making 
preparations  for  the  march,  Cornwallis  led  his  army  near  the 
coast,  northward,  with  very  little  obstruction  from  the  dis- 
persed inhabitants,  and  a  few  light  skirmishes  with  the  mi- 
litia. At  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  by  the  shortest  route, 
he  captured  some  American  stores,  with  little  loss,  and  cross- 
ing successively  the  large  and  rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Roanoke  and  Albemarle  Sound,  unopposed,  he  reached  Pe- 
I  tersburgh  in  less  than  a  month.     On  the  20th  he 
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formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  Phillips,  who 
had  died  a  few  days  before.  This  army  was  subsequently 
strengthened  by  a  considerable  detachment  from  New  York, 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligence  was  received  of  the  sail- 
ing of  several  Irish  regiments  from  Cork,  for  Charleston 
The  news  from  Lord  Rawdon,  at  that  date,  was  encouraging, 
and  the  prospects  of  Cornwallis  were,  in  every  respect,  bril- 
liant. No  force  in  Virginia  was  competent  to  resist  him. 
His  conquests  in  Carolina  were,  to  all  appearances,  secure, 
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Tarleton  reached  Charlotteville  with  such  despatch,  that 
Governor  Jefferson  escaped  with  some  difficulty.  Several 
members  of  the  Hous-e  of  Delegates  were  made  prisoners, 
and  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  were  destroyed.  In 
these  expeditions,  all  the  stores  and  tobacco  on  the  route 
were  also  destroyed  ;  the  granaries  of  private  individuals 
were  included  in  the  general  devastation,  and  immense 
quantities  of  private  property  laid  waste. 

Th(!  American  stores  deposited  at  Richmond  had  been  re- 
moved for  safety  to  Albemarle  Court  House.  By  the  delays 
incident  to  the  junction  of  La  Fayette  with  Wayne,  Corn- 
wallis  had.  been  enabled  to  get  nearer  to_this  depot  than  the 
American  army.  Both  armies  were  anxious  to  push  towards 
this  point,  and  Cornwallis  was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  he 
should  be  able  to  intercept  La  Fayette,  on  the  road  by  which 
the  latter  must  march  to  reach  Albemarle.  He  accordingly 
held  back  the  detachments  designed  for  the  expedition,  and 
waited  for  the  Americans  at  Jefferson's  plantation.  La 
Fayette  had  the  address  to  escape  the  toils.  In  the  night  he 
caused  an  old  road,  that  had  fallen  into  disuse,  to  be  opened 
and  cleared,  and,  on  the  next  day,  June  the  18th,  to  the 
mortification  of  Cornwallis,  the  Americans  were  strongly 
interposed  between  him  and  the  Court  House.  Unable  to 
advance,  he  fell  back  upon  Richmond.  La  Fayette  followed 
him  guardedly,  and,  having  been  reinforced  by  Baron  Steu- 
ben and  his  levies.  Colonel  Clarke,  with  his  riflemen,  and 
the  militia  of  the  neighborhood,  he  made  a  show  of  in- 
clination to  give  battle.  Cornwallis  took  no  advantage  of  the 
offer,  but,  after  delaying  a  few  days  at  Richmond,  retired 
again  towards  the  coast  with  his  whole  army,  continuing, 
as  he  went,  to  destroy  indiscriminately  public  and  private 
property.  More  than  two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
alone  were  burnt  in  this  march.  He  entered  Williamsburg 
on  the  25th  June.  There  he  remained  until  the  4th  July ;  on 
that  day,  having  received  orders  to  take  a  position  by  which 
he  could  reinforce  the  Commander-in-chief  af  New  York, 
then  apprehending  an  attack  upon  that  city  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  he  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Williamsburg  and  retired  towards  Portsmouth. 
Nothing  but  light  skirmishings  between  the  armies  occurred 
at  Williamsburg.  On  the  march  to  Portsmouth,  a  smart  ac- 
tion took  place  at  the  James  river.  La  Fayette  thought  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  and  ad- 
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vanced  to  attack  the  rearguard.  He  unexpectedly  found 
himself  engaged  with  the  main  body,  and  was 
obliged  to  draw  off  his  men  from  the  unequal  con- 
test with  some  loss.  The  river  was  crossed  safely  on  the  9th, 
but,  on  examination,  Portsmouth  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
a  proper  station  for  the  joint  force,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
engineers,  Yorktov/n  and  Gloucester  Point  were  selected  as 
the  best  positions.  After  destroying  the  w^orks  at  Portsmouth 
the  v^hole  British  army  moved  to  those  stations,  on 
the  iJ3d  of  August,  and  Cornwallis  applied  himself 
to  fortify  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  His  immediate  haste 
to  reach  the  coast  had  been  caused  by  an  order  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  send  three  thousand  of  his  troops  to  New  York, — 
an  order  which  was  countermanded  on  his  arrival  there,  an 
equal  number  of  German  troops  having  arrived  in  the  mean 
time  from  Europe,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Clinton.  The 
army  of  Cornwallis,  on  entering  Yorktown,  consisted  of  from 
eight  to  nine  thousand,  principally  veteran  troops. 

On  intelligence  of  this  disposition  of  the  British  force.  La 
Fayette  took  post  in  the  county  of  New  Kent. 

The  adverse  armies,  so  unequal  in  number  and  equip- 
ments, remained  in  this  position  for  some  weeks.  In  that 
interval  military  combinations  were  brought  to  bear  together, 
by  which  the  scale  was  made  to  predominate  on  the  other 
side.  Skill  and  fortune  happily  timed  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  the  junction  with  it  of 
the  French  fleet  from  Newport,  and  the  successful  issue  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Washington  to  deceive  Clinton  and  pre- 
vent him  from  succoring  Cornwallis,  or  obstructing  the  march 
of  the  American  army  from  the  Hudson  to  Virginia,  so  as 
to  concentrate  resistless  armaments  by  sea  and  land  a-t  this 
point,  and  surround  and  capture  this  powerful  and  flourishing 
army. 

These  combinations  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Wash- 
ington. The  campaign  in  the  North  had  originally  been 
aimed  at  Ne^v  York.  All  the  military  operations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  tended  to  that  point.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  city  was  a  great  prize,  for  which  the  American 
general  was  willin*  to  risk  much.  The  despatches  brought 
from  France  by  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  De  Ternay  as  admiral,  gave  intelligence 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  a  large  French 
squadron,  destined,  after  performing  a  certain  service  in  the 
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driven  off  the  field.  The  Americans  pursued  hotly,  and 
took  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  battle  appeared  com- 
pletely won,  when  the  English  regulars  took  post  in  a  large 
brick  house,  and  a  picketted  garden.  Some  of  them  rallied 
in  some  thick  shrubbery.  In  these  advantageous  positions 
they  made  a  resolute  defence,  and  all  efforts  to  dislodge 
them,  even  with  the  aid  of  six  pieces  of  artillery,  were  in 
vain.  The  cavalry  were  repulsed  at  all  points  in  their  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  garden  and  the  wood,  and  Colonel 
Washington  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  fire  from 
the  house  produced  a  dreadful  carnage.  The  rest  of  the 
English  had  time  to  rally  and  advance,  upon  which  General 
Greene,  unwiUing  to  repeat  the  desperate  attack  upon  the 
posts  thus  firmly  defended,  drew  off  his  army,  and  retired 
to  the  ground  he  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  He  carried 
with  him  his  wounded  and  the  prisoners.  The  British  re- 
mained on  the  ^ield,  but,  on  the  next  evening,  withdrew  to 
Monk's  Corner. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  fought  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  considering  the  numbers  engaged. 
On  both  sides,  the  most  resolute  valor  was  displayed.  The 
ranks  were  for  some  time  mingled  together,  and  the  officers 
fought  hand  to  hand.  The  American  loss  was  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  the  British  re- 
ported theirs  at  six  hundred  and  ninety-three.  General 
Greene  estimated  it  much  higher.  Colonel  Stuart,  in  re- 
treating, left  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  upon  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  closed  the  Revolutionary  war 
in  South  Carolina.  The  British,  after  delaying  awhile,  re- 
tired to  Charleston,  abandoning  the  state  to  the  mastery  of 
the  republicans,  without  further  effort,  except  a  few  ravaging 
and  plundering  expeditions,  which  only  injured  individual 
property.  Greene  established  posts  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  thenceforth  the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
acknowledged  beyond  Charleston  Neck.  Congress  passed 
the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  general  and  army  v/ho  had 
won  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  and,  as  a  most  fitting  token  of 
the  estimate  they  placed  on  the  genius  and  services  of 
Greene,  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  with  one 
of  the  captured  standards,  and  a  gold  medal  struck  in  honor 
of  the  victory. 

The  conduct  and  issue  of  the  campaign,  of  which  that 
victory  was  the  consummation,  are  justly  esteemed  among 
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the  most  brilliant  in  the  military  history  of  the  war.  The 
American  general  entered  the  State  with  a  beaten,  dispirit- 
ed, and  almost  destitute  army,  and  he  found  the  country  in 
the  possession  of  a  superior  force,  entrenched  in  a  strong 
chain  of  well  garrisoned  and  fortified  posts.  He  broke 
through  them, — caj)tured  them  in  detail,  drove  the  detach- 
ments, one  by  one,  before  him,  and,  though  several  times 
foiled  and  repulsed  in  the  field,  found  such  resources  in  the 
energy  of  his  character  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  that 
he  was  always  formidable  when  defeated,  and  persevered  till 
he  closed  the  campaign,  by  cooping  up  the  enemy  in  a 
single  city,  and  restoring  three  States  to  the  American 
Union.  Savannah  and  Charleston  were  the  only  foothold 
left  to  the  British,  who  had,  in  April,  been  masters  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  held  North  Carolina  at 
their  mercy.  Well  did  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  Rhode  Island 
blacksmith,  merit  the  title  which  he  received  of  the  Liberator 
of  the  South. 

Virginia,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  theatre  of  important 
operations,  all  tending  to  the  final  issue  of  the  war.  Corn- 
wallis,  on  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Phillips  at  Peters- 
burg, on  the  20th  of  May,  subsequently  strengthened  from 
New  York,  commenced  offensive  operations  to  subdue  Vir- 
ginia. La  Fayette,  with  his  little  army,  was  posted  beyond 
the  James  river.  Baron  Steuben  had  not  been  able  to  join 
him,  and  the  reinforcements,  under  Wayne,  composed  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  were  not  arrived.  As  Cornwallis 
advanced.  La  Fayette  could  do  no  more  than  watch  him  at 
a  careful  distance.  Neither  the  celerity  of  movements,  nor 
the  military  artifices  of  the  British  general,  could  draw  the 
wary  Frenchman  into  a  battle  with  such  odds.  By  a  series 
of  masterly  manoeuvres,  he  disappointed  all  the  efforts  of 
Cornwallis  to  intercept  him,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
General  Wayne  at  Raccoon  Ford.  In  the  interim,  two  de- 
tachments were  sent  out  by  the  enemy  against  important 
places  in  possession  of  the  Americans, — one  under  (Jolonel 
Simcoe,  to  seize  a  quantity  of  stores,  which  were  at  Point 
of  Fork,  at  the  confluence  of.Rivanna  and  Flavanna  rivers, 
guarded  by  Baron  Steuben,  with  four  to  five  hundred  new 
levies, — and  the  other  under  Tarleton,  to  Charlotteville,  to 
capture  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the  State.  Both 
succeeded  in  part.  Steuben  carried  off  his  men  and  part  of 
his  stores  in  safety,  the  rest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
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Tarleton  reached  Charlotteville  with  such  despatch,  that 
Governor  Jefferson  escaped  with  some  ditficulty.  Several 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  made  prisoners, 
and  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  were  destroyed.  In 
these  expeditions,  all  the  stores  and  tobacco  on  the  route 
were  also  destroyed  ;  the  granaries  of  private  individuals 
were  included  in  the  general  devastation,  and  immense 
quantities  of  private  property  laid  waste. 

Th(!  American  stores  deposited  at  Richmond  had  been  re- 
moved for  safety  to  Albemarle  Court  House.  By  the  delays 
incident  to  the  junction  of  La  Fayette  with  Wayne,  Corn- 
wallis  had  been  enabled  to  get  nearer  to  this  depot  than  the 
American  army.  Both  armies  were  anxious  to  push  towards 
this  point,  and  Cornwallis  was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  he 
should  be  able  to  intercept  La  Fayette,  on  the  road  by  which 
the  latter  must  march  to  reach  Albemarle.  He  accordingly 
held  back  the  detachments  designed  for  the  expedition,  and 
waited  for  the  Americans  at  Jefferson's  plantation.  La 
Fayette  had  the  address  to  escape  the  toils.  In  the  night  he 
caused  an  old  road,  that  had  fallen  into  disuse,  to  be  opened 
and  cleared,  and,  on  the  next  day,  June  the  18th,  to  the 
mortification  of  Cornwallis,  the  Americans  were  strongly 
interposed  between  him  and  the  Court  House.  Unable  to  ^ 
advance,  he  fell  back  upon  Richmond.  La  Fayette  followed 
him  guardedly,  and,  having  been  reinforced  by  Baron  Steu- 
ben and  his  levies.  Colonel  Clarke,  with  his  riflemen,  and 
the  militia  of  the  neighborhood,  he  made  a  show  of  in- 
clination to  give  battle.  Cornwallis  took  no  advantage  of  the 
offer,  but,  after  delaying  a  few  days  at  Richmond,  retired 
again  towards  the  coast  with  his  whole  army,  continuing, 
as  he  went,  to  destroy  indiscriminately  public  and  private 
property.  More  than  two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
alone  were  burnt  in  this  march.  He  entered. Williamsburg 
on  the  25th  June.  There  he  remained  until  the  4th  July;  on 
that  day,  having  received  orders  to  take  a  position  by  which 
he  could  reinforce  the  Commander-in-chief  at  New  York, 
then  apprehending  an  attack  upon  that  city  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  he  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Williamsburg  and  retired  towards  Portsmouth. 
Nothing  but  light  skirmishings  between  the  armies  .occurred 
at  Williamsburg.  On  the  march  to  Portsmouth,  a  smart  ac- 
tion took  place  ^t  the  James  river.  La  Fayette  thought  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  and  ad- 
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July  8th. 


vanced  to  attack  the  rearguard.  He  unexpectedly  found 
himself  engaged  with  the  main  body,  and  was 
obliged  to  draw  off  his  men  from  the  unequal  con- 
tost  with  some  loss.  The  river  was  crossed  safely  on  the  9th, 
but,  on  examination,  Portsmouth  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
a  proper  station  for  the  joint  force,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
engineers,  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  were  selected  as 
the  best  positions.  After  destroying  the  works  at  Portsmouth 
the  whole  British  army  moved  to  those  stations,  on 
"^" '  '  the  23d  of  August,  and  Cornwallls  applied  himself 
to  fortify  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  His  immediate  haste 
to  reach  the  coast  had  been  caused  by  an  order  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  send  three  thousand  of  his  troops  to  New  York, — 
an  order  which  was  countermanded  on  his  arrival  there,  an 
equal  number  of  German  troops  having  arrived  in  the  mean 
time  from  Europe,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Clinton.  The 
army  of  Cornwallis,  on  entering  Yorktown,  consisted  of  from 
eight  to  nine  thousand,  principally  veteran  troops. 

On  intelligence  of  this  disposition  of  the  British  force.  La 
Fayette  took  post  in  the  county  of  New  Kent. 

The  adverse  armies,  so  unequal  in  number  and  equip- 
ments, remained  in  this  position  for  some  weeks.  In  that 
interval  military  combinations  were  brought  to  bear  together, 
by  which  the  scale  was  made  to  predominate  on  the  other 
side.  Skill  and  fortune  happily  timed  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  the  junction  with  it  of 
the  French  fleet  from  Newport,  and  the  successful  issue  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Washington  to  deceive  Clinton  and  pre- 
vent him  from  succoring  Cornwallis,  or  obstructing  the  march 
of  the  American  army  from  the  Hudson  to  Virginia,  so  as 
to  concentrate  resistless  armaments  by  sea  and  land  a-t  this 
point,  and  surround  and  capture  this  powerful  and  flourishing 
army. 

These  combinations  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Wash- 
ington. The  campaign  in  the  North  had  originally  been 
aimed  at  New  York.  All  the  military  operations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  tended  to  that  point.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  city  was  a  great  prize,  for  which  the  American 
general  was  willing  to  risk  much.  The  despatches  brought 
from  France  by  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  De  Ternay  as  admiral,  gave  intelligence 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with* a  large  French 
squadron,  destined,  after  performing  a  certain  service  in  the 
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West  Indies,  to  proceed  to  America  to  co-opeiate  with 
Washington.  This  determined  the-  plan  of  operations.  De 
Grasse  was  expected  in  the  month  of  August.  Tfie  allied 
generals,  in  a  conference  held  at  Wethersfield,  agreed  to  lay 
siege  to  New  York,  in  concert  with  the  expected  fleet.  A 
junction  was  accordingly  formed  early  in  the  month  of  July, 
between  the  troops  of  Washington,  and  the  French  troops 
from  Newport.  The  Americans  marched  down  from  their 
encampment  at  Peekskill,  and  united  with  the  Fiench  un- 
der Rochambeau,  at  Dobbs'  Ferry.  The  Commander-in-chief 
proceeded  to  prepare  for  active  operations,  which  he  hoped 
to  commence  by  the  middle  of  July,  or  the  first  of  August. 
But  the  tardiness  of  the  recruiting  service  again  arrested  his 
movements,  and  other  obstacles  intervened.  The  garrison 
of  Clinton,  reinforced  by  the  late  arrivals  from  Europe, 
counted  ten  thousand  men,  while  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  five  thousand  regulars,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  militia,  upon  whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  a 
siege.  The  French  troops  and  flleet  made  the  numbers 
up  to  a  very  respectable  force,  but  by  no  means  such  as 
could  make  the  event  certain.  The  chief  reliance  was 
on  the  assistance  of  Count  de  Grasse,  and  his  immense 
armament,  consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  and 
three  thousand  soldiers.  About  the  middle  of  August  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  his  destination  was  the  Chesapeake. 
An  entire  change  of  plan  was  the  result,  and  the  whole  skill 
and  energy  of  the  Commander-in-chief  Avere  exercised  in 
directing  the  movements  of  the  several  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent armaments,  so  as  to  concentrate  them  at  once  against 
Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis  was  encamped ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  mask  his  designs  as  to  prevent  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Cornwallis. 
His  plans  were  wisely  taken  and  ably  executed.  Circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  any  calculations  favored  the 
enterprise,  and  distant  bodies  of  men  and  squadrons,  sepa- 
rated thousands  of  miles,  moved  with  the  precision  of  a 
chessboard. 

The  show  of  making  an  attack  upon  New  York  was  still 
kept  up  by  labored  demonstrations  in  various  quarters.  Re- 
ports of  the  expected  arrival  of  De  Grasse  to  besiege  the 
city    were    industriously  spread.     Letters    confirming  this 

were  written  to  be  intercepted.     The  British  works  were 
o  p 
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reconnoitred  constantly,  and  plans  taken  even  under  ihs 
fire  of  batteries  by  the  American  engineers.  Some  of  the 
French  troops  were  advanced  to  the  opposite  side  of  Staten 
Island,  as  though  to  communicate  with  and  aid  the  besieging 
ships.  Batteries  were  established,  and  other  preparations  of  a 
permanent  kind  made,  so  as  to  impress  Clinton  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  joint  and  general  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  city.  Having  thus  completely  balfled  the  sagacity  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  Washington  waited  anxiously 
for  the  time  at  which  he  computed  De  Grasse  would  reach 
the  Chesapeake.  He  tlien  left  his  camp,  and  turning  sud- 
denly South,  crossed  the  Croton  and  the  Hudson, 
"  ""'  "  and  pushed  on  rapidly  through  New  Jersey,  when 
he  paused  for  further  intelligence  of  the  tleet.  The  report 
had  been  carefullv  encouraged  that  this  movement  was  but  a 
feint  to  draw  the  British  into  the  open  tield.  and,  still  de- 
ceived, Clinton  lost  the  opportunity  of  arresting  or  molesting 
the  progress  of  the  allied  army.  Washington,  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  near  approach  of  De  Grasse,  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  crossing:  the  Delaware  pushed  on  with  rapidity 
^  „  through  Pennsylvania,  and  reached  the  Elk  river,  at 
'  "''  ' '  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  -i3th  of  August. 
As  soon  as  the  bewildered  English  general  M-as  persuaded  of 
the  real  purpose  of  this  march,  instead  of  promptly  rein- 
forcing Cornwallis,  he  thought  to  recall  the  Americans,  or 
profit  by  their  absence,  by  striking  a  blow  at  tlie  defenceless 
coast  of  Connecticut.  Arnold  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
marauding  detachment,  a  fit  instrument  for  such  deeds  of 
violence  and  rapine.  When  Cornwallis  took  command  of 
the  combined  troops  at  Petersburg,  in  May,  Arnold  had 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  New  York,  and  now  seized  the 
opportunity  of  heading  a  plundering  expedition  into  his  na- 
tive state.  New  London  was  the  point  aimed  at.  It  was  taken, 
sacked,  and  pillaged.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  fort  on 
the  Groton  side,  garrisoned  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Ledyard, 
and  one  hundred" and  sixty  men.  The  party  which  assaulted 
this  fort  was  commanded  by  an  otficer  nanied  Eyre.  The  gar- 
rison was  overpowered  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
Eyre  and  his  second  in  command  were  killed.  Ledyard 
finally  surrendered  his  sword  to  Major  Bromfield,  who  in- 
stantly plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
bloody  example  was  followed  so  mercilessly,  that  nearly 
every  man  of   the  garrison  was  butchered.     The  Groion 
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Massacre  is  another  horrible  stain  on  the  British  arms,  and 
was  fitly  perpetrated  under  the  lead  of  Arnold.  He  ravaged 
and  laid  waste  the  town  in  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  and  return- 
ed to  New  York,  loaded  with  curses  and  imprecations  from 
a  plundered  and  outraged  community  of  his  own  early  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

This  barbarous  inroad  did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Clin- 
ton in  checking  the  southern  advance  of  Washington,  or 
prevailing  on  him  to  weaken  his  troops  by  detaching  any 
part  of  them  to  the  defence  of  Connecticut.  Without  delay 
the  allied  armies  pushed  forward  to  Virginia,  cheer-  |  .  „  o- 1 
ed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Count  de  Grass  had  j  """  • 
entered  the  Chesapeake  with  his  squadron  ;  and  blocking  up 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  the  York  and  James  rivers,  had 
effectually  cut  oft'  all  communication  with  New  York.  Three 
thousand  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Simon,  were  landed  from  the  fieet,  and  joined  La  Fayette 
in  his  camp,  then  at  Williamsburg.  B}'  this  reinforcement 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  by  the  superior 
force  of  Cornwalhs,  was  happily  removed.  The  American 
Commander-in-chief,  with  the  French  general  Rochambeau, 
having  provided  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  down  the 
Chesapeake,  pushed  on  in  person,  and  reached  I 
Williamsburg  on  the  fourteenth  of  September.  |  "*^^ ' 
The  plan  of  operation  was  immediately  settled  at  an  inter- 
view on  board  the  French  flag  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
The  whole  body  of  French  and  American  troops 
united  at  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep-  *'' ' 
tember,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  commanded  by  Governor  Nelson.  A  few  days 
of  repose  were  allowed,  when  the  siege  ofYorktown  was  com- 
menced. 

The  other  branches  of  the  American  plan  of  action,  suc- 
ceeded not  less  perfectly,  and  with  equal  fortune.  The 
French  fleet  at  Newport  had  been  also  ordered  to  rendez- 
vous at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  join  that  of  De 
Grasse.  Count  de  Barras  accordingly  sailed  with  five  ships 
of  the  line,  and  numerous  transports,  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  for  the  siege,  in  which  the  army 
before  Yorktown  was  deficient.  But  danger  was  in  the  way 
of  Barras.  Admiral  Graves,  with  a  much  superior  British 
force,  was  at  New  York,  and  Admiral  Rodney,  informed  of 
the  movements  of  De  Grasse,  but  not  believing  that  the 
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whole  French  fleet  would  accompany  him,  haa  sent  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  with  fourteen  line  of  batUe  ships,  to  the 
American  coast.  Hood  arri%Td  at  the  Capes  of  Virginia  be- 
fore de  Grasse,  and  finding  no  enemy  there,  pursued  his 
way  to  New  York,  and  joined  Admiral  Graves,  who,  as 
senior  otficer,  took  command,  and  sailed  to  intercept  de 
Barras,  and  engage  de  Grasse.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  squadron, 
*'^''~  '  at  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  though  inferior 
in  the  number  of  ships,  offered  them  battle.  The  French 
admiral  slipped  his  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea.  His  policy 
was  to  employ  the  British  fleet,  in  manoeuvring  for  battle, 
without  coming  to  a  decisive  action,  until  the  convoy  of  De 
Barras  could  safely  enter.  The  scheme  succeeded.  A  par- 
tial battle  took  place,  and,  for  four  or  five  days,  the  two 
fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other:  the  French  gradually 
withdrawing  from  the  coast,  but  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment. jNIeanwhile,  De  Barras,  who  had  stood  far  oft' to  sea, 
and  made  a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  the  British  fleet,  passed 
safelv  into  the  bay.  and  De  Grasse,  having  achieved  his  object, 
knowing' that  delay  was  fatal  to  the  British,  and,  acting  upon 
the  plan  of  caution  urged  upon  him  by  Washington,  returned 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  re-anchored  in  his  former  position. 
Admiral  Graves  found  the  French  fleet  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked, and,  his  own  damaged  in  the  action;  he  accordingly 
returned  to  New  York,  leaving  Cornwallis  to  his  fate.  The 
transports  thus  ibrtunately  brought  into  the  Chesapeake, 
were  employed  in  bringing  down  the  army  of  Washington 
from  the  Elk,  and  the  artillery  and  tools  which  they  brough 
were  all  important  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege. 

The  grand  combination  of  fleets  and  armies  in  the  Chesa- 
peake was  thus  complete.  The  joint  land  forces  amounted 
to  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirteen  thousand 
were  regulars.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  twenty-nine  sail 
of  line  of  battle  ships.  There  was  no  hope  of  escape  for 
Cornwallis  but  in  speed}'  succor  from  New  York,  and  he 
pressed  for  it  urgently,  at  the  same  time  that  he  prepared  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  chosen  his  position  on 
the  south  side'of  York  river,  and  strongly  fortified  it,  as  well 
as  Gloucester  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Arm- 
ed ships  on  the  river,  and  batteries  on  the  shore,  defended 
the  communications  belween  their  posts.  The  works  at 
Yorktown,  consisting  of  a  range  redoubts  and  field-works, 
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were  guarded  by  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Tarleton  with 
about  six  hundred  men  occupied  Gloucester. 

Every  preparation  being  made,  the  allied  armies  I 
moved  down  on  the  28th  of  September  to  invest  |  °^^'  ~ 
Yorktown.  They  drove  in  the  British  piquets  and  patroles, 
and  encamped  on  the  grounds  assigned  to  them.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  the  investiture  of  Gloucester  Point 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  French  General  Choi- 
sie,  with  the  French  legion,  under  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and 
General  Weedon's  brigade  of  militia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Cornwallis  committed 
what  by  military  men  has  been  considered  the  capital  error, 
of  withdrawing  his  men  from  the  outposts,  and  retiring 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  His  reasons  for  this 
act  met  with  opposition  among  his  own  officers,  and  cer- 
tainly were  based  upon  a  too  sanguine  reliance  on  the  pro- 
mises of  Clinton.  On  the  29th,  intelligence  was  brought 
him,  that  the  fleet  at  New  York  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby  from  England,  with  several 
ships  of  the  line,  and  also  by  a  ship  and  frigates  from  Rod- 
ney, in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  assured  that  a  squadron 
of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  with  five  thousand  men, 
would  sail  to  his  relief  from  New  York,  by  the  fifth  of  Oc- 
tober. These  assurances  prevailed  upon  him  to  husband  his 
own  strength  b}-^  not  attempting  to  defend  his  outworks  in 
detail.  He  thus  narrowed  the  space  of  action  for  his  troops, 
and  limited  most  materially  the  time  upon  which  he  might 
calculate  to  protract  the  siege.  He  put  his  fate  upon  the 
literal  compliance  of  Clinton  with  these  assurances  within 
the  period  assigned.  On  his  withdrawal  the  allies 
advanced,  and  occupied  the  ground  he  had  aban-  '^^  ' 
doned.  No  attempt  was  made,  as  the  British  general  had 
desired,  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  A  fortunate  defence 
might  have  saved  him.  The  allies  were  resolved  to  risk 
nothing;  the  great  prize  was  secure  within  their  hands,  and 
they  wisely  abstained  from  trusting  any  thing  to  the  chance 
of  battle,  their  enemy's  only  hope.  They  proceeded  with 
their  works  in  regular  form.  Their  artillery  and  | 
stores  were  brought  up,  and  on  the  night  of  the  j 
sixth  of  October  they  broke  ground,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  British  lines,  witliout  serious  obstruction.  The 
besieged  labored  hard  to  strengthen  their  own  works,  and 
their  artillery  was  actively  plied.  The  batteries  were 
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the  British  works  with  such  effect,  that  the  walls  were  shat- 
tered, the  ditches  filled  with  the  ruins,  the  fortifica-  I 
tions  dismounted,  and  the  whole  town  made  so  |  ""  ^^"'' 
utterly  defenceless  as  not  to  be  able  to  show  a  gun  in  defence. 
This  incessant  and  terrible  cannonading  left  Cornwallis  no 
alternative  but  immediate  submission  or  escape.  Hopeless 
as  was  the  latter  effort,  he  determined  to  risk  it;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  IGth,  commenced  crossing  to  Gloucester 
Point,  with  the  design  of  pushing  at  once  against  General 
Choisie,  siezing  his  stores  and  horses,  and  while  the  body 
of  the  American  army  was  detained  south  of  the  river  by 
the  want  of  boats  to  cross,  pressing  into  the  interior,  aiming 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  One  part  of  his  army  had 
been  ferried  over  on  this  bold  and  desperate  plan,  when  a 
violent  storm  arose,  dispersed  his  boats  and  prostrated  his 
last  hope.  The  surrender  of  the  post  became  inevitable, 
particularly  as  morning  disclosed  several  new  batteries  which 
had  been  opened  from  the  American  lines.  Submitting  to 
necessity,  he  asked  a  suspension  of  arms  for  twenty-  I 
four  hours.  Two  hours  were  granted  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  receiving  the  proposals,  on  which  the  besieged  were 
willing  to  capitulate;  and  those  being  such  as  to  satisfy 
Washington  of  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  terms,  the  truce 
was  continued.  On  the  next  day,  Viscount  de  Noailles,  and 
Colonel  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  Colonel  I 
Dundas  and  Major  Ross,  on  the  part  of  Cornwallis,  |  "^ " 
adjusted  the  articles,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commanding 
Generals.  Washington  transmitted  them  to  Cornwallis  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
garrison  be  delivered  by  two  P.  M.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
British  General  to  obtain  terms  for  the  American  loyalists 
failed.  Washington  referred  their  fate  exclusively  to  the 
civil  authorities.  The  request  that  the  captured  soldiers 
might  be  returned  to  Europe  on  their  parole,  not  to  serve  in 
America  during  the  war,  was  also  declined,  because  it  would 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  serve  in  garrisons  at  home.  The 
most  that  was  yielded  on  that  point  was,  that  Cornwallis 
might  dispatch  a  sloop  of  war,  the  Bonetta,  to  New  York, 
without  search,  carrying  such  persons  as  he  should  designate, 
he  being  accountable  for  the  vessel  as  a  prize,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  as  prisoners  of  war.  Many  of  the  Tories  who 
were  most  obnoxious  to  popular  resentment,  availed  them* 
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selves  of  this  opportunity.  Tiie  capitulation  was  accordingly 
signed,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  the  posts  of  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  were  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  to  the  fleet 
of  De  Grasse.  The  same  formalities  were  observed  in  the 
surrender  of  the  troops  as  had  been  prescribed  by  CornwaUis 
to  Lincoln,  on  the  surrender  of  Charleston.  To  make  the 
parallel  more  close,  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
submission.  CornwaUis  avoided  the  embarrassing  interview 
by  constituting  General  O'Hara  his  representative. 

The  number  of  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  was  7,073, 
of  whom  3,000  were  unfit  for  duty — sick,  or  wounded.  The 
British  loss  during  the  siege  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
was  reported  at  553:  of  the  Allies  about  300.  A  large 
quantity  of  cannon,  chiefly  brass,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans ;  two  frigates  and  twenty  transports,  with  their 
crews,  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

On  the  same  day  that  CornwaUis  surrendered,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sailed  from  New  York  with  a  large  armament  of 
land  and  sea  forces ;  the  former  of  which  amounted  to  7,000 
men,  and  arrived  before  the  Chesapeake  on  the  24th.  The 
succour  came  too  late,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  New 
York. 

The  victorious  Allies  separated  soon  after  the  surrender. 
De  Grasse  was  under  orders  from  his  government  to  return 
to  the  West  Indies.  Count  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  were 
cantoned  in  Virginia.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
brigades  were  put  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair, 
and  dispatched  to  the  south  to  the  army  of  Greene,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  American  force,  commanded  by  General 
Lincoln,  returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed  their  position 
in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Washington  repaired  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  victory  over  CornwaUis  was  in  effect  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  prostrated  the  British  power  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  recovered  the  whole  country  to  the  Union. 
Thenceforth  the  enemy  was  confined  to  a  few  posts  on  the 
coast,  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and 
reduced  to  merely  defensive  measures.  Their  hold  on  the 
States  was  for  ever  gone.  Hostilities  were  protracted  lan- 
guidly through  another  season;  but  the  capture  ofasecond 
British  army,  of  such  magnitude,  and  under  a  general  of  so 
much  ability  and  reputation,  confirmed  the  Independence  o( 
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the  States  beyond  further  dispute,  and  annihilated  every 
British  hope  of  regaining  the  colonies  by  war. 

The  victory  was  therefore  hailed  with  great  rejoicings  and 
triumphal  celebrations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  On  the  day  after  the  capitulation,  General  Washington 
ordered  all  those  who  were  under  arrest  to  be  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty  ;  and  announced  the  performance  of  divine 
service  on  the  21st,  in  the  different  brigades  and  divisions, 
recommending  that  "all  the  troops  do  assist  at  it  with  serious 
deportment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart  which  the  surprising 
and  particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favour, 
claims."  Congress,  on  receiving  the  official  intelligence, 
went  in  procession  "to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  signal  success  of  the  American  arms,"  and  appointed  the 
13th  of  December  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

Thanks  were  solemnly  voted  to  the  General-in-chief,  the 
Commanders  of  the  French  fleet  and  army,  and  to  the  Allies 
generally.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  marble  column  at  York- 
town,  bearing  appropriate  emblems  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
the  victory.  Two  stands  of  colours  were  presented  to  Wash- 
i..gton,  and  two  field  pieces  to  Rochambeau. 

From  the  states,  cities,  corporate  bodies,  and  various  public 
-.nstitutions,  affectionate  congratulatory  addresses  were  pre- 
sented in  great  numbers  to  the  illustrious  Commander-in- 
chief. 

La  Fayette,  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Coming  to 
America  in  her  deepest  adversity,  and  having  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  her  trials  and  reverses,  he  left  her, 
finally,  after  a  victory  in  which  he  shared  some  of  the 
highest  honours,  and  which  secured  the  liberties  of  his 
adopted  country  beyond  the  power  of  her  enemies.  His 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  his  eminent 
services  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  received,  at  the  time, 
warm  acknowledgments  from  Congress  and  a  grateful  peopl^i; 
and  have  made  him,  through  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
glory  in  another  hemisphere,  the  object  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration and  affection,  to  their  descendants  through  three 
generations. 

Thus  closed  in  triumph  the  year  1781.  It  opened  in 
gloom,  and  terminated  under  brightened  auspices :  such  as 
gave  assurance  of  returning  peace,  and  renewed  promises 
of  the  blessings  of  established  institutions  and  well  regulated 
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liberty,  wealth  and  increase,  order  and  law,  of  which  the 
Independence  that  was  now  won  was  to  be  the  fruit^il  parent. 
The  prosecution  of  these  advantages  at  home  and  abroad, 
so  as  to  assume  a  proper  attitude  in  the  domestic  preparations 
for  defence,  and  to  give  dignity  and  etficiency  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  occupied  the 
immediate  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Commander-in- 
cliief  The  negotiations  in  Europe,  soon  manifested  the 
general  conviction  of  all  the  continental  courts  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  American  sovereignty.  Great  Britain 
yielded  her  pretensions  reluctantly  at  first,  but  policy  soon 
taught  her  the  usefulness  of  making  her  concessions  as 
prompt  and  liberal  as  possible.  A  condensed  view  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  European  belligerents  to  each  other,  and 
of  each  towards  America,  will  show  against  what  intrisrues 
and  diplomatic  subtleties,  the  American  negotiators  con- 
tended successfully,  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  victor}'  of 
Yorktown. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Th^  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  ancient  colonies, 
had  now  continued  for  six  years ;  and,  in  its  progress,  enemy 
after  enemy  had  been  added  to  the  combination  against  her, 
until  she  might  be  said  to  be  contending  with  the  open  or 
secret  hostility  of  all  Europe.  Her  fleets  and  armies  were 
making  successful  head  against  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
while  a  more  extensive  confederacy  of  all  the  maritime 
States,  except  Portugal,  were  under  the  countenance  of  the 
formidable  Empress  of  Russia,  prepared  to  attack  her  naval 
superiority  with  their  joint  fleets.  These  hostile  demonstra- 
tions were  all  subsequent  to  the  American  Revolution,  and 
had  their  origin  in  that  momentous  event.  It  was  not  that 
revolutionary  governments  had  found  real  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  these  nations,  or  that  any  real  sympathy  was  felt, 
beyond  the  bosoms  of  a  few  gallant  individuals,  for  the 
oppressions  or  principles  of  the  colonies.  It  was  that  the 
occasion  was  favourable  for  weakening  the  power  of  Britain, 
which,  since  the  peace  of  1763,  had  been  the  object  of 
universal  dread  and  jealousy.  France  and  Spain,  in  par- 
ticular, besides  the  ancient  hostility  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  England,  and  their  national  dislike  of  the  English,  had  lost 
by  the  preceding  wars,  avast  extent  of  territory,  and  numer- 
ous valuable  islands.  Pride  and  interest  had  been  deeply 
wounded.  The  immense  fleets  of  Britain  rode  triumphantly, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  with  offensive  arrogance  in  every  sea, 
and  gave  her  commerce  a  superiority  which  provoked  the 
secret  dislike  of  every  maritime  power.  Until  the  rupture 
with  the  colonies,  so  unwisely  aggravated  by  the  weak,  and 
at  the  same  time  overbearing,  policy  of  the  ministry,  the 
power  of  Britain  was  universally  conceded ;  and  though 
the  object  of  suspicion  and  dread,  met  with  no  serious  or 
concerted  hostility.  Nothing  but  opportunity,  however,  was 
necessary  to  develope  the  secret  anxiety  of  her  ancient  rivals 
and  enemies,  to  check  her  aspiring  ambition,  and  diminish 
her  overshadowing  superiority.  That  opportunity  was  af- 
forded by  the  civil  dissensions  between  her  and  her  American 
provinces;  a  portion  of  her  empire  regarded  with  particular 
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interest,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  great  and  grow- 
ing country,  but  from  its  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  the 
possessions  of  other  nations,  especially  the  French  and  Sj)an- 
ish  dependencies.  The  progress  of  the  rupture  was  watched 
with  the  keenest  anxiety,  but  with  an  evident  desire  to  cripple 
the  power  of  England,  as  much  as  possible,  with  as  little 
encouragement  to  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Americans 
as  was  compatible  with  this  leading  purpose.  It  has  been 
seen,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  that  state  policy  retarded 
all  public  expressions  of  favour  to  the  American  cause,  even 
in  France,  the  most  zealous  and  interested  rival  of  England, 
until  they  became  necessary  to  her  own  particular  views 
Two  years  of  obstinate  w'arfare,  amidst  sufferings  and  re 
verses  of  most  disastrous  omen,  had  not  obtained  for  the 
Americans  the  countenance  of  the  French  government, 
until  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
altered  tone  of  the  British  ministry  on  the  other,  displayed 
two  alternatives  as  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  either  of  which 
would  have  baffled  the  wishes  of  France.  A  reconciliation 
with  the  parent  country  on  terms  of  liberal  compromise,  or 
the  achievement  of  independence,  without  French  succor, 
would  have  placed  the  Americans  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
French  influence.    The  result  was  the  alliance  of  February, 

1778,  and  the  French  war  against  England.  The  private 
views  of  France  were  postponed  to  the  emergency  of  the 
crisis,  but  immediately  renewed.  Spain  was  made  the  agent 
for  putting  forvyard  the  same  pretensions,  as  the  price  of  her 
alliance,  whic.'had  been  advanced  by  France  in  her  nego- 
tiations. Independence,  which  had  been  fully  recognised 
by  the  French,  was  to  be  reduced  in  all  other  foreign  recog- 
nitions, and  made  as  little  valuable  as  possible  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  limiting  their  territory  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.     The  proffered    nediation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  in 

1779,  disclosed  a  concert  of  action  on  these  points,  between 
the  two  courts.  Their  intrigues  to  deprive  the  United  State? 
of  the  Eastern  Fisheries,  and  the  Western  Territory,  so  as 
"to  coop  us  up,"  in  the  language  of  Franklin,  "  within  the 
AUeghanies,"  were  prosecuted  with  pertinacity,  and  only 
foiled  in  the  end  by  the  steady  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the 
American  negotiators.  The  refusal  of  Congress  to  make 
these  sacrifices  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Spanish  Court,  that 
they  declined  acceding  to  the  treaties  between  France  and 
the  United  States ;  and,  though  waging  war  against  Great 
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Britain,  in  common  with  the  Allies,  neither  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  States,  nor  furnished  them  aid.  On 
the  contrary,  when  applied  to  by  Mr.  Jay  for  assistance  in 
discharging  the  bills  drawn  upon  him  by  Congress,  they 
demanded  as  a  condition  the  acknowledgment  of  these 
claims.  Upon  these  selfish  views  they  insisted  to  the  last, 
and  stubbornly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  New  States, 
except  at  a  cost  to  which  they  would  in  no  event  consent. 

'  As  the  other  European  nations  joined  in  the  general  con- 
federacy against  Britain,  the  same  disposition  to  limit  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  United  States  was  constantly  mani- 
fested. The  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  was  followed  by 
another  proffer  of  mediation  between  the  belligerents.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  head  of  that  coalition,  offered  herself 
as  the  mediatrix,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  mediation.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
belligerents  in  Europe,  and  Vienna  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress.  The  views  of  France  were  communicated 
to  Congress  in  May,  1781,  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  ; 
and  his  communications  manifested  the  continued  eagerness 
of  his  court  to  have  entire  control  of  these  American  ques- 
tions. The  result  of  his  representations  to  Congress  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  final  negotiations  of  peace  at  Paris, 
in  1782,  to  be  related  hereafter.  The  mediation  failed, 
because  of  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  admit  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  at  the  Congress,  in  any  other 
character  than  that  of  revolted  subjects ;  in  which  opinion 
the  imperial  courts  sided  with  the  British  cabinet.  The 
Marquis  De  Verac,  French  Minister  at  Petersburgh,  made 
known  the  determination  of  the  courts  to  Francis  Dana,  the 
American  Envoy  at  Petersburgh,  in  September,  1781.  "The 
mediating  powers  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  your  deputies 
shall  treat  simply  with  the  British  ministers,  as  they  have 
already  treated  in  America  with  the  Commissioners  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1778 — that  the  conclusion  of  their  negotiations 
shall  teach  the  other  powers  upon  what  footing  they  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  that  their  public  character  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged without  difficulty,  from  the  moment  when  the  English 
themselves  shall  no  longer  oppose  it." 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dana  to  Petersburgh,  had  given 
displeasure  to  the  Empress,  who  declined  receiving  or  re- 
cognizing him.  Mr.  Adams,  to  whom  the  principal  share  in 
these  negotiations  had  been  committed,  peremptorily  insisted, 
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^om  the  first,  upon  a  preliminary  admission  of  American 
fndependence,  by  the  Congress,  and  as  peremptorily  refused 
to  appear  there  in  any  ether  character  than  as  the  Minister 
of  a  iiec  and  sovereign  people.  Thus  terminated,  in  1781, 
this  second  European  mediation.  All  parties  except  France, 
who  was  committed  by  her  treaties,  insisted  on  treating  the 
Anjericans  as  lawful  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  depending  on 
lier  consent  for  their  admission  into  the  rank  of  independent 
nations. 

The  Dutch,  though  by  their  commercial  pursuits  and 
their  form  of  government,  most  disposed  to  form  connexions 
with  America,  w^ere,  if  not  equally  reluctant,  not  more 
prompt  in  their  co-operation  than  the  Spaniards.  War  was 
proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  against  Holland,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1780.  Mr.  Adams,  who,  on  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Laurens,  had  proceeded  to  Holland,  to  complete  the  pend- 
ing negotiations,  was  unable,  for  a  long  time,  to  obtain  a 
decisive  answer.  In  April,  1781,  he  drew  up  a  memorial 
to  the  States  General,  representing  the  condition  and  views 
of  the  American  States,  and  the  high  inducements  which 
existed  for  forming  a  political  connexion  between  them  and 
the  Provinces  of  Holland.  This  memorial  the  States  General 
declined  receiving  in  an  official  manner,  but  the  substance 
was  communicated  to  the  Provinces  for  decision.  No  answer 
was  returned.  Mr.  Adams  repeated  his  application  in  August, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  minister,  proposed  a 
triple  alliance  between  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  all  then  at  war  with  England,  of  which  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  States  by  Holland  was 
to  be  a  preliminary  condition  ;  and  one  of  the  articles  was  to  be 
a  joint  stipulation  not  to  lay  down  arms  until  it  should  be  also 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  The  States  General  were 
still  unprepared  for  this  step,  and  their  hesitation  continued 
during  the  whole  year.  Not  until  the  favourable  change  in 
America,  by  the  campaign  of  1781,  the  victories  of  Greene, 
and  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  was  known  in  Europe,  and 
the  movements  of  party  in  England  manifested  an  admis- 
sion of  the  hopelessness  of  recovering  America,  did  even 
the  Dutch  add  their  public  recognition  of  the  American 
Independence  to  that  of  France. 

Such  was  the  relation  of  the  American  States  to  their 
associates  in  the  war,  at  the  period  of  the  surrender  of  York- 
town.     One  month  before,  Great  Britain  had  haughtily  re* 
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fused  to  allow  of  any  interference  by  other  powers  between 
her  and  her  "rebel  subjects."  That  pretension  had  been 
admitted  by  all  the  European  powers,  not  at  open  war  with 
her,  and  was  heartily  discountenanced  by  none,  except 
France.  In  the  condition  of  their  affiiirs,  it  was  undoubtedly 
believed,  that  while  they  could  not  be  conquered,  nor  per- 
suaded to  return  to  a  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  they 
would  be  content  with  a  limited  territory  and  such  a  quasi 
independence  as  the  Swiss  cantons  enjoyed.  The  great 
point  of  dismembering  the  British  Empire  being  gained,  each 
of  her  rivals  looked  to  securing  his  peculiar  share  of  the 
spoils.  The  imposing  position  which  the  triumph  at  York- 
town  enabled  the  Americans  to  assume,  changed  this  aspect 
essentially.  We  shall  shortly  see,  that  with  the  prospect  of 
peace  which  immediately  followed,  the  acuteness  of  the 
American  diplomatists  enabled  them  to  foil  the  intrigues  of 
their  allies,  while  the  successes  of  their  arms  by  bringing 
the  British  to  terms,  enabled  them  to  use  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  same  national  rivalries  which  had  influenced  the 
policy  of  the  Bourbons.  English  jealousies  of  France  and 
Spain  were  successfully  employed  to  prevent  any  aggran- 
disement of  these  powers,  at  the  expense  of  the  new  States. 
These  important  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  followed  soon  after  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 
The  immediate  effects  upon  the  British,  by  whicli  their 
subsequent  policy  was  shaped,  were  the  weakening  of  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  its  final  overthrow,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  administration  upon  the  avowed  principle  of 
hostility  to  any  further  prosecution  of  the  American  war. 

A  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  November 
just  after  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  had  been  received  in  London.  The  King's  Speech 
showed  no  symptom  of  faltering  in  the  determination  to 
carry  on  hostilities  for  the  recovery  of  America;  and  the 
"unfortunate"  fate  of  the  "army  in  Virginia"  was  an- 
nounced as  giving  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  for  "a 
further  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exertion."  The  plan 
of  opposition  was  not  yet  settled  in  the  new  House,  and  the 
customary  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted.  The  downfall  of  the 
ministry  was,  however,  nigh ;  and  the  first  attack  was  made 
on  the  12th  of  December.  A  motion,  introduced  by  Sir 
James  Lowther,  proposing  to  declare  that  "  the  war  in  North 
America  had  been  hitherto  ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for 
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which  it  was  undertaken,  and  that  perseverance  would  be 
unavailing  and  also  injurious  to  the  country,  by  weakening 
her  power  to  resist  her  ancient  and  confederated  enemies," 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  2-20  to  179,  showing  a  considerable 
detection  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  the  contemplation  of  government  to  prosecute  the  war 
internally  in  America,  but  to  concentrate  the  forces  in  a  few 
ports  to  assist  the  operations  of  the  fleets.  The  debate  was 
renewed  with  acrimony  several  days  afterwards,  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  military  estimates.  General  Conway,  Mr. 
Fox,  Burke,  andWm.  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Chatham,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  force  of  their 
language  in  denouncing  the  ministerial  course  towards 
America.  The  opposition  daily  gained  strength,  and  during 
the  recess  of  the  holidays,  a  general  plan  of  attack  upon  the 
administration  was  arranged.  These  elTorts  were  nov/  se- 
conded by  addresses  and  petitions  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  other  important  places.  Before  the  struggle  was  recom- 
meYiced,  the  American  Secretary,  Lord  George  Germaine, 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Sackville.  He  was  succeeded  by  Welbore  Ellis, 
Esq.,  and  it  was  farther  determined  [6  send  out  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  to  supersede  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  Commander- 
in-chief  in  America. 

On  the  23d  January,  Fox  opened  the  concerted  assalilt 
upon  the   administration,   with"  a   long  and  able 
speech,  reviewing  the  whole  management  of  the 
war,  and  concluding  with  a  motion  for  censuring  the  official 
conduct  of  Earl  Sandwicli,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  this  grave  question  the  ministry  found  themselves,  in  a 
full  house,  in  a  majority  of  only  twenty-two  votes — 205  noes 
to  183  ayes,  for  the  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Sandwich.     The 
gradual  falling  off  of  the  ministerial  majorities,  encouraged 
the  opposition  to  more  direct  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,   and  defeat  Lord  North  upon  that  question.     On  the 
22d  of  February,  General  Conway  brought  forward 
a  motion  to  obtain  the  sense  of  Parliament  on  an 
address  to  his  majesty  "that  the  war  might  be  no  longer 
pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose  of  reducing  the  people 
of  America  by  force."    Ministers  resisted  the  motion  with  all 
their  strength,  and  on  the  decision  found  themselves  in  a  ma- 
jority of  o«e  vote — 19-1  noes  to  193  ayes.  There  was  no  longer 
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any  doubt  of  the  fate  of  the  administration  :  but  the  king's 
obstinacy  required  to  be  overcome  by  a  distinct  legislative 
expression  of  the  popular  wish.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  February,  General  Conway  renewed  his  motion 
in  a  more  explicit  form,  declaring  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  farther  prose- 
cution of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  by  force, 
would  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country 
against  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity, 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
by  preventing  a  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to 
prostrate  the  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by  his 
majesty  to  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquility." 

This  motion,  which  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war,  was 
carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  majority  of  nineteen — 234 
ayes  to  215  noes :  and  it  was  farther  resolved  that  the  House 
should  go  in  a  body  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty 
to  this  effect.  It  was  noted  as  an  offensive  circumstance, 
that  when  the  House  were  admitted  to  offer  this  address  to 
the  throne,  Benedict  Arnold,  the  American  traitor,  stood  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  king.  Lord  Surrey,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  complained  in  Parliament  of  this  indignity,  as 
one  that  was  "an  insult  to  the  House,  and  deserved  its 
censure." 

The  king's  answer  to  the  address  was  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. His  reluctance  to  yield  any  thing  to  the  opposition 
was  still  manifest.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  direct  expres 
sion  of  the  sense  of  the  House  against  the  war,  but  expressed, 
in  general  terms,  his  determination  to  take  such  measures 
as  should  appear  to  him  "conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies, 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both." 

The  exulting  Whigs  were  not  content  with  this  evasive 
answer.  They  accordingly  persevered  in  asking  for  stronger 
pledges;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  on  motion  of  General 
Conway,  it  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that      „     ^  , 

.rri-     TT  -u  -J  •       i     u-  March  4. 

■'This  House  will  consider  as  enemies  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  a  prose- 
cution of  offensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North  America." 
On  the  same  day  the  appointment  of  Carleton  to  supersede 
Clinton  in  command,  took  effect. 
2G2 
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Two  such  successive  voles  against  the  policy  kept  up  by 
the  ministry  for  eight  years,  M-ere  expected  to  compel  their 
instant  resignation.     To  the  astonishment  of  the  country, 
they  still  held  on.     The  opposition  determined  to  test  the 
House  directl}',  on  a  vote  for  a  general  censure  of  ministers. 
This  was  brought  forward  by  motion  made  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish,   on   the   8th  of  March.     The   debate 
lasted  until  two  in  the  morning.     The  ministerial 
party  rallied  and  defeated  this  direct  vote  of  censure,  by  a 
majority  of  ten,  and  adjourned  the  House  to  the  15th.    The 
interval  was  occupied  in  efforts   to  divide  the   opposition, 
and  form  a  mixed  Cabinet,  all  of  which  failed.   On  the  15th, 
the  Whigs  returned  to  the  attack.  The  motion  was  renewed, 
,.     ,  ,^      declarino:  that  the  House  had   "no  further  confi- 
dence  in  the   ministers  who  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,"  which  was  again  lost  by  a  majority  of  nine 
votes — -l-n  ayes  and  •236  noes.     On  the  announcement  of 
this  division,  notice  was  given  that  the  same  motion  would 
be  renewed  on  the  20th  ;  and  as  many  of  those  who  voted 
in  the  majority,  were  known  to  have  done  so  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  new  cabinet,  rather  than  from  preference 
to  that  of  Lord  North,  the  fate  of  the  administration  was 
considered  as  sealed.     So  they  understood  it  themselves: 
and  when,  on  the  20th,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  rose 
in  a  very  crowded  house  to  make  the  promised 
motion.  Lord  North  interrupted  him  by  announcing  that  the 
ministry  was  dissolved,  and  only  held  place  until  the  king 
should  have  selected  their  successors. 

Thus  terminated  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  during 
which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had  declined  from  a  height 
of  unexampled  prosperity  to  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
It  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  political  disasters  and 
blunders,  which  deprived  the  country  of  its  richest  foreign 
possessions;  .and  accumulated  a  load  of  debt  and  taxation, 
beneath  which  the  nation  groaned  heavily. 

The  Whigs,  who  had  been  for  eight  years  contending 
against  the  American  war,  came  immediately  into  power. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
new  administration,  with  the  pledge  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  at  all  events — even  at  the  price  of  acknowledging 
American  Independence.  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  alone, 
of  the  old  administration,  was  permitted  to  retain  his  place. 
The  early  and  leading  advocates  of  America  were  taken  intq 
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the  cabinet.  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  Fox  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Secretaries 
of  State;  Lord  Camden,  President  of  the  Council;  the  .Duke 
of  Grafton,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Burke,  Paymaster,  and  General 
Conway  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  This  ministry, 
during  its  brief  existence,  laboured  zealously  to  conclude 
peace.  Overtures  were  at  first  made  separately  to  the  bellige- 
rents, to  induce  them  to  treat  separately.  This  had  been  also 
the  favourite  policy  of  Lord  North,  with  a  view  of  dividing 
the  strength  of  the  adversaries  of  Britain.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Hartley  had  been  sent  to  Paris,  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  on  a  projet  for 
treating  separately  from  France ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
agent  was  commissioned  to  sound  the  French  minister  upon 
a  proposal  to  treat,  independent  of  the  Americans.  This 
emissary  was  Mr.  Forth,  Secretary  to  Lord  Stormont,  re- 
cently British  minister  to  France.  Dr.  Franklin  states  that 
the  offers  to  the  French  were  large :  France  was  to  retain 
all  her  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  ;  to  reserve  some  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  British  right  of 
keeping  a  ('ommissary  at  Dunkirk  was  to  be  abandoned.  It 
was  further  understood,  that  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  the 
French  would  be  acceded  to,  if  required  as  an  ultimatum. 
The  ministers  of  both  nations  declined  these  proposals,  as 
irreconcilable  with  their  mutual  eng-agrements.  The  fall  of 
the  North*  administration,  and  the  pacific  principles  upon 
which  its  successor  was  formed,  renewed  these  efforts  to 
sepatate  the  allies. 

/"  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  new  Commander-in-chief,  arrived 
/in  New  York  on  the  5ih,  and  announced  that  he  and  Ad- 
miral Digby,  the  naval  Commander-in-chief,  were  appointed 
Commissioners  by  the  nev/  ministry  to  treat  upon  terms  of 
peace  with  the  United  States.  He  communicated  to  General 
Washington  th'e  vote  in  Parliament  abandoning  the  war,  and 
the  pendency  of  measures  authorizing  the  king  to  conclude 
a  peace  or  truce  v/ith  the  "  revoUed  provinces''  in  North 
America.  He  requested  a  passport  for  his  Secretary  to 
proceed  to  Congress  as  a  bearer  of  these  dispatches.  Con- 
gress, before  v.'hom  General  Wa.shiagton  laid  these  papers, 
declined  to  negotiate  without  their  allies,  and  refused  the 
passport.  This  closed  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  in 
America,  until  they  announced  to  General  Washington,  on 
the  2d  of  August,  that  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  deter- 
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mined  in  cabinet  council  to  "  offer  America  unlimited,  un- 
conditional independence,"  as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation  for 
peace — that  Mr.  Grenville  I'a.d  been  commissioned  for  that 
Durpose  to  treat  with  all  parties  in  a  general  negotiation, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  to  be  opened  at  Paris. 

This  policy  was  adopted  in  the  cabinet  by  the  influence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends.  The  succeeding 
ministry,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  the  chief, 
acquiesced  reluctantly,  and  the  king  was  at  all  times  exceed- 
dingly  averse  to  it. 

Ministers  soon  after  their  appointment,  about  the  same 
time  that  they  sent  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  America,  dispatched 
Mr.  Richard  Oswald  to  France,  to  confer  with  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  separate  them,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  Mr.  Oswald 
returned  to  London  with  a  report  of  his  mission.  The  British 
cabinet  thereupon  assented  to  a  general  negotiation,  which 
assent  was  conveyed  to  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  Mr. 
Grenville  soon  after  arrived  there  with  a  commission  to  treat 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  "  any  other  prince  or  state 
whom  it  might  concern."  He  informed  Dr.  Franklin  ex- 
plicitly, that  he  was  authorized  to  admit  the  Independence^-^ 
of  the  United  States  as  a  preliminary  act.  /^ 

American  Independence  was  formally  acknowledged  by 
Holland  on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  on  the  2-2d  IV^f.  Adams 
was  received  in  the  quality  of  "  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America  to  their  high  mightinesses."  Nego- 
tiations with  Holland  for  treaties  of  commerce  detained  Mr. 
Adams  in  Holland,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  important  affairs  at  Paris,  until  the  month  of  October. 

All  parties  had  now  consented  to  abandon  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  the  essential  article  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  agreed  upon,  when  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  broke  up 
July  1st,      the  English  cabinet,  and  embarrassed  the  progress 

^~^~-  of  the  negotiations.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Rockingham  part  of  the  cabinet, 
headed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  John  Cavendish,  seceded, — 
upon  the  ground  that  the  principles  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
in  respect  to  American  Independence,  were  abandoned. 
Lord  Shelburne  took  early  occasion  to  declare,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  his  continued  repugnance  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of   Independence.     The   difficulties  which  this 
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declaration  created  in  the  conferences  at  Paris,  produced 
much  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the 
British  envoy  at  Brussels,  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
with  a  full  commission  to  treat  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  With  him  Mr.  Oswald  was  associated,  and 
information  transmitted  to  him,  that  a  commission  was  about 
to  be  issued  to  him,  "to  treat,  consult,  and  conclude"  with 
the  Commissioners  of  "  the  American  colonies  or  plantations, 
or  with  any  body  or  bodies,  corporate  or  politic,  or  any  assem- 
bly or  assemblies  or  descriptions  of  men  whatsoever,  a  peace 
or  truce  with  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  them."  The  style  of  this  commission,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  altered  disposition  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
the  lingering  hope  entertained  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  short  of  Independence.  The  inducements  to 
Great  Britain  for  receding  from  this  position,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  relations  between  the  Americans  and 
their  European  allies. 

The  basis  of  the  proposed  negotiation  was  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  be  the  treat}'  of  1763.  The  rights  of  France, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  America,  under  that  treaty,  and 
from  the  events  of  the  existing  war,  to  the  territory  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
the  eastern  fisheries,  were  a  keen  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  new  States  and  their  allies.  Connected  with 
the  controversy  is  the  history  of  the  diplomatic  measures  of 
the  American  Congress  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace  to 
be  offered  to  Great  Britain,  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  their 
commissioners  in  Europe,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence 
to  be  allowed  to  the  French  king,  in  directing  the  negotia- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  designs  of  the  Bourbon  powers  on 
the  subject  of  the  West,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
train  of  intrigues  by  which  they  succeeded  in  fettering  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris,  so  that  France  claimed 
the  right  of  being  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms,  and  endeavored 
to  model  them  to  suit  her  individual  profit,  and  that  of  Spain, 
requires  a  more  particular  notice. 

The  proffered  mediation  of  the  king  of  Spain,  between  the 
three  belligerents,  in  1779,  produced  the  first  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace,  upon  which  Congress  were 
willing  to  treat.  France  then  interfered  through  M.  Gerard, 
to  lower  their  claims  to  Independence,  and  place  them  in 
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the  same  relation  as  Geneva  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and 
to  procure  a  formal  abandonment  of  the  territorial  and 
other  contested  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Spanish  alliance.  Congress,  at  that  time,  were  firm,  and 
gave  their  minister  instructions  to  insist  upon  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  United  States  as  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent,  as  a  preliminary  article,  and  upon  the  Mississippi 
as  the  western  boundary.  The  fisheries  were  not  made  an 
ultimatum  to  the  treaty,  but  Congress  passed  a  separate 
declaratory  resolution,  affirming  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fisheries,  and  defining  any  attempt  of  the  Bri- 
tish to  molest  them  in  that  right,  to  be  cause  of  war.  The 
general  direction  to  the  minister,  in  all  other  matters,  was, 
to  govern  himself  by  the  alliance  with  France,  the  "advice'" 
of  the  Allies,  and  his  "own  discretion.'" 

These  instructions  did  not  meet  the  views  of  France. 
Spain,  though  she  went  to  war  with  England,  held  back  from 
the  American  alliance.  The  new  French  minister,  Luzerne, 
in  January  of  the  next  year,  brought  up  the  subject  again, 
and  obtained  a  conference  with  a  Committee  of  Congress, 
to  represent  "  certain  articles"  which  the  Spanish  king  had 
represented  to  the  French  king  as  of  "great  importance  to 
the  interests  of  his  crown,  and  upon  which  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  the  United  States  should  explain  themselves 
with  precision,  and  such  moderation  as  might  consist  with 
their  essential  rights."  It  was  demanded  that  the  United  States 
should  expressly  define  their  boundary,  which  was  to  extend 
no  further  than  the  settlements  were  permitted  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  British  king,  dated  in  October,  1763,  the  same 
which  had  been  considered  a  grievance  by  the  Colonists  in 
that  day;  that  their  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  should  be 
renounced  as  untenable  ;  and  the  right  of  Spain  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  the  Floridas,  if  she  conquered  them,  and  the 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  limits  defined  in 
the  British  proclamation  above  mentioned,  as  territory  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  and  not  included  within  the  States. 
This  declaration  made  it  evident,  that  France  and  Spain 
were  anxious  to  annex  to  the  Spanish  territories,  not  only 
the  Floridas  on  the  south,  but  the  whole  of  the  immense 
country  watered  by  streams  running  from  the  north  and  east 
into  the  Mississippi.  Congress  could  not  be  brought  to  assent 
to  these  pretensions  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  communications  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  further  modification  of  their  instructions  t< 
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Mr.  Jay,  at  Madrid,  directing  him  not  to  insist  upon  an 
express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi :  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  relinquish  it 
formally.  No  direct  answer  was  given  to  the  French  minister 
on  these  points.  A  committee  of  Congress  drew  up  an  argu- 
mentative statement  of  their  right  to  the  western  lands,  for 
the  direction  of  their  envoys  in  Europe.  The  statement  was 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  bears  date  October  17th, 
1780.  The  modified  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay  were  adopted 
in  January,  1781. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  the  proffered  mediation 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
between  the  belligerents,  was  announced  to  Congress  by  the 
French  minister.  The  terms  of  peace  and  the  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  again  became  important  points  for  deci- 
sion; and  Count  Luzerne  again  pressed  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  the  contested  ques- 
tions. A  Committee  of  Conference  with  him  was  appointed 
by  Congress,  and  the  result  of  their  interviews  shewed  that, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  single  question  of  Independence, 
the  court  of  France  required  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  negotiations.  The  principal  point  urged  by  him  was, 
the  propriety  of  perfect  and  open  confidence  in  the  French 
ministers,  and  a  thorough  reliance  on  the  king.  He  made 
strong  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  asked,  explicitly,  that  a  strict  line  of  conduct 
should  be  drawn  for  that  minister,  "of  which  he  might  not 
be  allowed  to  lose  sight."  The  instructions  which  he 
desired  Congress  to  give  Mr.  Adams  were,  "  to  take  no  step 
without  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,"  and  "  to  receive  his 
directions  from  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  or  from  the  person 
who  might  be  charged  with  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of 
the  king."  This  demand  was  so  comprehensive,  that  it  was 
hardly  deemed  necessary  to  discuss  the  contested  points. 
He  simply  endeavoured,  in  general  terms,  to  impress  upon 
the  Committee  the  "necessity"  Congress  were  under  of 
securing  the  "  benevolence  and  good  will  of  the  mediatiiij^ 
powers,"  by  presenting  their  demands  with  the  "greatest 
moderation  and  reserve." 

This  communication,  essentially  so  arrogant,  was  not  re- 
ceived by  Congress  with  perfect  complaisance.  They  refused, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  appoint  any  additional  commissioners 
as  had  been  urged,  and  voted  to  continue  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
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management  of  the  negotiation.  They  abandoned,  however, 
all  the  ultimata  of  previous  instructions,  except  that  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  inserted  in  the  new  instructions  a  direction 
to  their  minister  to  make  "  the  most  candid  and  confidential 
communications  on  all  subjects"  to  the  French  ministers; 
and  "  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  of  peace 
without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence." 

>n  communicating  these  proceedings  to  the  French 
mi.iister,  it  was  found  that  his  views  were  not  yet  answered. 
An  unlimited  discretion  in  the  American  envoy,  guided  by 
French  councils,  was  not  sufficient.  The  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  Mr.  Adams  was  still  to  be  feared.  The  French 
court  required  a  full  control  in  all  points  except  that  of 
sovereignty,  and  more  accommodating  associates. 

The  result  of  the  conference  of  RI.  Luzerne,  with  the 
committee,  was  the  insertion  into  Mi.  Adams'  instructions 
of  a  peremptory  clause,  after  the  direction  to  do  nothing 
without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  French  minis- 
ters, in  the  following  words  :  "  and  ultimately  to  govern  your' 
selves  by  their  advice  and  opinion."  Every  thing  Avas  now 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  concessions,  a  commission,  consisting  of  John  Jay,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Henry  Laurens,  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Adams,  as  plenipotentiaries  for  negociating  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  final  adoption  of  these  measures  was  on  the 
15th  of  June,  178L  . 

The  imperial  mediation  failed,  and  the  high  stand  assumed 
by  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  occasion,  confirmed  the  distrust  with 
which  the  French  ministers  had  regarded  him.  They  had, 
however,  gained  their  point,  in  being  constituted  exclusive 
managers  of  the  negotiation.  They  were,  however,  as  the 
issue  proved,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  benefit 
from  the  change  of  agents.  The  commissioners  were  not 
less  unbending  than  Mr.  Adams,  in  their  patriotism ;  and 
finding  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  toils  in  Avhich  Con- 
gress had  been  drawn  by  these  intrigues,  boldly  broke 
through  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  history  of  their  immediate 
efforts,  when  the  arms  of  America  and  France  had,  by  the 
victory  at  Yorktown,  revolutionized  the  English  cabinet, 
and  brought  Great  Britain  to  the  offer  of  a  negotiation, 
in  178:2.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  fortune  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  European  alUes,  preponderated 
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in  her  favour.  Admiral  Rodney,  in  the  famous  battle  of  the 
12th  of  April,  in  the  West  Indies,  won  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse,  in  which  the  French  fleet  suffered 
prodigious  loss,  and  the  admiral  was  made  prisoner.  The 
successful  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  not  less  glorious  and 
profitable  to  the  English  in  Europe.  This  variety  of  fortune 
placed  the  American  interests  on  higher  ground,  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty.  England  was  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as 
to  entitle  her  to  refuse  any  advantages  to  her  European 
antagonists,  and  it  was  made  her  manifest  interest,  to  sustain 
American  pretensions  to  territory  in  preference  to  those  of 
France  and  Spain. 

These  were  the  dispositions  of  the  parties  when,  in  July 
1782,  the  commissioners  assembled  at  Paris  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace.  The  Count  de  Vergennes,  acted 
on  behalf  of  France,  Count  de  Aranda,  for  Spain,  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert  between  Great  Britain  and  her  European  enemies, 
and  Mr.  Oswald  between  her  and  the  Americans ;  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  arrived 
from  Madrid,  represented  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lauren 
did  not  arrive  until  the  business  was  completed,  and  Mr 
Adams  was  engaged  until  late  in  October,  in  settling  a  treaty 
with  Holland.  The  long  protracted  negotiations  with  Spain 
were  trsnsferred  to  Paris  at  the  same  time. 

The  American  commissioners  soon  found  they  had  a  most 
difficult  task  before  them,  embarrassed,  as  they  were,  by  the 
instructions  of  Congress,  placing  them  totally  in  the  power  of 
the  French,  and  surrounded  by  intrigues  for  sacrificing  the 
dignity  and  interests  of  their  country,  to  the  ambition  of  their 
own  allies.  Mr.  Oswald's  commission  was,  for  some  time,  a 
means  of  arresting  all  proceedings.  The  American  States  were 
styled  "  colonies,  or  plantations,"  and  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission implied  them  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jay  denied  the  sufficiency  of  these  powers, 
and  insisted  peremptorily  on  an  explicit  rfecognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  before  he  would  consent 
to  treat.  Dr.  Franklin,  at  first,  was  willing  to  treat,  waiving 
the  poin.tas  a  matter  of  form,  but  acquiesced,  finally,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  colleague.  All  the  negotiations  were 
suspended,  on  this  point.  The  French  minister  favored  the 
British  view  of  the  question,  and  urged  Mr,  Jay  to  proceed, 
without  demanding  to  be  held  as  the  envoy  of  sovereign  in 
fact,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.      Mr.  Jay  was 
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unyielding,  and  a  discovery  which  he  made,  that  the  French 
court  had  interfered  directly  with  the  British  commissioners, 
•with  advice  unfavorable  to  the  extent  of  the  American 
demands,  strengthened  his  suspicions  of  the  selfish  purposes 
of  the  allies,  and  his  determination  not  to  descend  from  the 
ground  of  perfect  independence.  The  Count  de  Vergennes 
gave  such  information  of  the  wishes  of  his  court  to  Mr.  Fitz 
Herbert,  on  this  point,  as  to  produce  a  pledge  from  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  in  a  new  instruction  to  Mr.  Oswald,  of  the 
intention  to  grant  to  America,  "  full,  complete,  and  uncon- 
ditional Independence  by  article  of  treaty."  These  dis- 
patches were  shown  to  the  American  ministers,  as  contain- 
ing all  that  they  could  desire,  en  the  subject  of  Indepen- 
dence. But  they  thought  otherwise  ;  and  the  agency  of  the 
French,  in  retarding  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
Independence,  confirmed  the  fears  produced  by  their  move- 
ments made  contemporaneously  in  another  quarter.  It  was 
clearly  the  policy  of  France,  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  the 
control  vested  in  her  over  the  terms  of  peace,  that  Inde- 
pendence should  be  a  subject  of  negotiation,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  it  by  treaty  one  of  the  considerations,  for  which 
the  coveted  western  lands  should  be  made  the  price.  If 
Great  Britain  abandoned,  formally,  in  the  act  of  treating,  all 
right  over  her  former  colonies,  the  essential  object  of  the  war 
would  be  gained,  and  French  and  Spanish  interests  would  lose 
their  strongest  claims  for  concession.  While  the  pride  and 
prejudices  of  the  British  cabinet  were  enlisted  on  one  side, 
to  postpone  the  admission  of  American  Independence,  the 
interval  was  sedulously  employed  in  pushing  the  Spanish 
pretensions  to  the  western  lands  ;  first  in  conferences  between 
Mr.  Jay  and  the  Count  de  Aranda,  and  subsequently  by 
informal  communications  from  M.  de  Rayneval,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  French  minister,  to  the  American  minister.  In 
these  interviews  it  became  evident  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  united  in  opinion,  that  the  western 
limits  of  the  United, States  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  as  pre- 
liminary to  a  negotiation  for  peace  ;  that  these  limits  should 
not  reach  beyond  the  head  of  the  streams  that  empty  into 
ihe  Mississippi  from  the  east ;  that  the  fate  of  the  lands, 
without  these  limits,  was  to  be  determined  between  them 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  the  United  States  should 
be  limited  to  coast  fisheries.     Several  boundaries  were  pro- 
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posed,  but  that  most  liberal  to  the  States,  called  by  M.  de 
Rayneval,  the  conciliatory  line,  woukl  have  left  one  half  of  the 
present  state  of  Tennessee,  nearly  all  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, and  all  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio,  including  the 
States  of  OhiO;  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

With  Count  de  Aranda,  as  with  Oswald,  Mr.  Jay  refused 
to  negotiate  without  an  exchange  of  commissions,  with 
sufficient  powers,  and  in  consequence,  these  conferences 
were  informal.  The  rights  of  the  United  States  were  reso- 
lutely maintained  by  the  American  minister,  and  he  refused 
to  treat,  on  all  occasions,  except  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  for  the  undiminished  claims  of  his  country.  His  firm- 
ness having  foiled  every  expectation  of  concession  from  the 
Americans  on  these  points  preliminary  to  negotiation,  M. 
de  Rayneval  was  dispatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  England, 
to  confer  with  the  British  cabinet.  The  object  of  this  jour- 
ney was  believed  to  be,  to  inform  Lord  Shelburne,  that  France 
was  satisfied  with  the  ofter  of  Britain  to  make  American 
Independence  contingent  on  the  completion  of  the  treaty, — to 
make  overtures  concerning  a  division  of  the  fisheries  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
secure  for  Spain  the  western  lands,  and  the  exclusive  west- 
ern navigation,  in  return  for  leaving  Great  Britain  the  whole 
of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio. 

To  counteract  these  machinations,  now  became,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Jay,  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  essential  point  was  to  deprive  the 
French  of  their  influence  over  the  question  of  Independence, 
by  obtaining  a  spontaneous  recognition  from  Great  Britain. 
He  declined  acting  with  Mr.  Oswald  under  his  new  instruc- 
tions, and  represented  to  him  the  policy  of  making  the 
United  States  perfectly  independent  of  France.  He  drew 
up  his  objections  in  writing,  which  were  acquiesced  in  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  communicated  informally  to  the  British 
commissioner.  When  M.  de  Rayneval's  mission  to  England 
was  made  known,  Mr.  Jay  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  sending  a  secret  agent  directly  to  the  English 
minister.  The  purport  of  his  mission  was  to  explain  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Americans  on  the  subject  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  their  resolution  never  to  abandon  it ;  and  to 
represent  the  selfish  policy  which  the  two  Bourbon  courts 
were  pursuing,    and  which   it  was  the   interest  of  Great 
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Britain,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to  defeat.    This  promp 
measure  effected  the  object.     A  few  days  brought  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Oswald,  announcing  that  the  cabinet  had  "  at  once 
agreed  to  make  the  alteration  in  the  commission  proposed  by 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay."     On  the  27th  of  September,  a 

inew  commission  was  received,  authorizing  the 
British  negotiator  to  treat  with  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Thirteen  "  United  States  of  North 
America." 

The  American  negotiators  were  thus  placed  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  with  respect  to  all  parties,  as  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  sovereigns  in  fact,  and  released  from  all  depen- 
dence on  the  French  court  in  this  most  essential  point.  They 
resolved  to  prosecute  their  negotiations  in  the  same  temper, 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  views  of  the  French  court  were 
adverse  to  American  interests,  they  agreed  to  disregard  the 
instructions  of  Congress,  and  proceed  to  settle  the  terms  of 
peace  without  communication  with  the  French  ministers. 
Mr.  Adams  completed  a  treaty  with  Holland,  and  joined  the 
other  commissioners  on  the  23d  of  October.  Approving  of 
all  they  had  done,  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  in 
relation  to  the  French  court,  he  joined  in  the  negotiation, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  30th  of  November.  On 
that  day,  a  provisio/ial  treaty  was  signed  by  both 
the  parties,  to  take  effect  whenever  peace  should 
be  concluded  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  When 
all  was  agreed  upon,  the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the 
Count  de  Vergennes.  His  dissatisfaction  was  distinctly 
expressed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  tone  of  his  comments 
manifested  very  distinctly  the  disappointment  of  his  court  at 
being  thus  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  controlling  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  American  commissioners,  fortu- 
nately possessed  sagacity  and  firmness  enough  to  consult  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  fearlessly,  and  encounter 
every  responsibility  to  secure  her  just  rights,  as  well  against 
intrigues  as  against  intimidation. 

By  this  treaty,  the  king  of  England  acknowledged,  in  terms, 
what  had  been  admitted  in  the  act  of  treating,  the  liberty, 
sovereignty,  and  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States, 
who  were  named  successively.  On  the  subject  of  boun- 
daries the  amplest  concessions  were  made,  including 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  vast  territory 
north  of  the   Ohio  to  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
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reaching  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Americans  were  also 
secured  in  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  where 
the  two  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  fishing 
before  the  rupture  ;  and  they  were  to  have  liberty  to  fish  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  British  commissioners 
labored  anxiously  for  the  introduction  of  a  clause  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  American  loyalists,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  forfeited  estates  ;  but  the  most  that  could  be  obtained 
was  an  agreement  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the 
States  the  adoption  of  such  moasurerf  ;  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the 
same  time,  frankly  told  Mr.  Oswald  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  States  would  comply.  He  sarcasti- 
cally suggested  a  counter  article  of  agreement,  that  the  Bri- 
tish king  should  recommend  to  parliament  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  American  Whigs,  for  the  property,  houses, 
stores,  ships  and  cargoes,  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  destroyed 
and  plundered   by  his  soldiers  in  America. 

These  provisional  articles  being  ag'eed  upon,  the  disputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  at  an  end, 
but  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  nominally  continued.  The 
terms  of  peace  between  the  other  belligerent  powers,  were 
not  yet  adjusted,  and  the  Americans  were  bound  to  wait  the 
event  of  the  French  negotiations. 

These  negotiations  were  retarded  by  the  violent  opposition 
made  in  the  British  pailiaanent  to  the  course  of  the  ministry 
in  directing  them.  A  coalition  between  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Rockingham  cabinet,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Lord  North's  party,  assailed  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
with  such  success  as  finally  to  drive  him  from  power,  and 
establish  themselves  in  office.  During  the  excited  debates, 
which  ended  in  this  triumph,  it  W'as  determined,  as  the 
sense  of  the  house,  that  the  votes  against  the  ministry,  for 
concluding  peace  on  terms  so  disadvantageous,  were  no* 
designed  to  express  any  intention  to  renew  the  war,  or  to 
recede  from  the  provisional  articles.  The  abandonment  of 
the  American  tories  was  especially  reprobated,  and  parlia- 
ment voted  to  redeem  the  national  faith,  by  making  suitable 
.provision  for  them  out  of  the  British  treasury.  While  par- 
liament censured  the  minister  for  the  extent  of  his  conces- 
sions, they  considered  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty,  including  preliminary  articles  which  were  in  progress, 
and  had  been  agreed  upon  with  France. 
2H2 
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These  preliminaries  were  finally  signed  on  the 
•20lh  January  1783,  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Count  de  Vergennes,  as 
the  French  minister  plenipotentiary. 

The  d^nitive  treaties  were  not  officially  signed  and 
ratified,  until  the  completion  of  the  Spanish  ti-eaty  with  Eng- 
land. The  plenipotentiaries,  however,  agreed  upon  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  This  was  communicated  to  Congress  on 
the  r24tli  March,  by  a  letter  from  General  Lafayette,  and 
orders  were  instantly  issued  for  recalling  American  priva- 
teers, and  arresting  all  hostile  operations.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  on  tlie  llth  of  April,  in  the  name  of  "  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,"  declaring  this 
cessation  of  arms  ;  and  on  tlie  19th  of  April,  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in 
which  the  first  blood  of  the  revolution  had  been  shed,  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  the  American  army. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Sweden,  on  the  5th  of  February  ;  by  Denmark  on 
the  r25th  of  February  ;  by  Spain  on  the  iilth  of  March  ;  and 
by  Russia  in  July.  Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were 
severally  concluded  with  these  powers. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  was  finally  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  3d  day  of  September,  by  Dncid  Hariley,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Oswald  on  the 
change  of  ministry,  for  Great  Britain,  and  John  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  definitive  treaties  were  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  with  those  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  respectivel}'^,  and  a  general  peace  was 
re-established  amona;  all  the  belligerents. 

While  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  abroad  to  such 
a  triumphant  result,  the  military  operations  of  the  hostile 
troops  in  the  States  were  few,  and  finally  by  common  con- 
sent, the  war  settled  down  into  entire  inaction,  even  before 
the  proclamation  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  preliminary  treaty. 

In  the  southern  department  of  the  United  States,  General 
Greene,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  occupied  the  h-ills* 
beyond  the  Santee,  from  which  he  descended  to  keep  in 
check  the  British,  who  occupied  Charleston  city.  In  Janu- 
ary 178-2,  he  was  joined  by  the  brigades,  under  St.  Clair, 
Bent  from  the  army  at  Yorktown,  and  took  post  on  the  Edisto 
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^"iver,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  city.  The  condition  of  his 
army  there  was  very  deplorable.  Their  distresses  from  want 
of  pay,  provisions,  and  clothing,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a 
mutiny,  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  broke  out,  and  was  only 
quelled  by  force  and  the  execution  of  the  ringleader.  These 
difficulties  kept  the  army  from  undertaking  any  active  mea- 
sures, during  the  summer,  in  South  Carolina. 

Savannah  was  still  in  possession  of  the  British,  in  consi- 
derable force,  commanded  by  General  Clarke.  General 
Wayne,  with  a  part  of  the  American  army,  was  detached 
into  Georgia,  to  operate  against  that  post.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  he  encountered  and  defeated  a  party  of  the  British, 
sent  out  to  cover  the  advance  of  some  Indian  allies,  and 
drove  them  with  loss  into  the  city.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
he  defeated  the  Indian  succors,  marching  from  the  Creek 
nation  into  Savannah.  These  skirmishes  closed  the  war  in 
Georgia.  The  British  immediately  afterwards  determined 
upon  evacuating  Savannah.  The  merchants  made  I  ,  ,  ,  . 
terms  with  General  Wayne  for  the  protection  of  |  "  ^ 
their  property,  and  the  security  of  those  who  might  desire  to 
adhere  to  the  British.  The  garrison  embarked  on  the  11th 
of  July,  and  General  Wayne  occupied  the  city  on  the  same 
day. 

After  the  recovery  of  Savannah,  General  Wayne  joined 
General  Greene,  with  his  force,  and  the  joint  army  moved 
towards  Charleston.  The  British  army  were  by  their  orders 
confined  to  defensive  operations  entirely,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  evacuate  the  city.  Unhappily,  in  the  correspondence 
oetween  the  commanding  generals  on  the  subject  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  for  the  British,  differences  arose,  and  parties 
continued  to  be  sent  out  to  seize  on  them  by  force.  In  one 
of  these  excursions,  a  smart  skirmish  occurred  at  Page's 
Point,  on  the  27th  of  August,  in  which  Colonel  Laurens,  a 
popular  and  distinguished  officer,  was  mortally  wounded. 
This  was  the  last  bloodshed  in  South  Carolina.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  British  to  abandon  the  State  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, but  the  preparations  went  on  slowly.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  both  sides,  within  the  city,  to 
settle  terms  for  protecting  the  rights  of  property,  and  a  con- 
vention settled  for  the  purpose,  which  was  little  observed  by 
the  enemy.  At  length  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  I  ' 

was  commenced,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  I     "*' 
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was  completed.     On  the  same  day,  the  civil  authorities  re- 
occupied  the  city,  and  resumed  their  functions. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  after  a  distressing  invasion  of  about 
three  years,  the  war  in  the  South  terminated. 

At  the  north,  no  engagement  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.  That  success,  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace 
which  it  held  forth,  the  movements  in  Europe,  especially 
in  England,  consequent  upon  it,  and  the  pacific  overtures  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  arrived  in  the  spring  to  supersede 
Clinton  as  commander-in-chief,  had  the  effect  of  suspending 
all  active  operations  in  both  armies.  But  the  difficulties  of 
Congress  and  the  Commander-in-chief  increased  alarmingly. 
Victory  had  the  customary  effect  of  relaxing  the  efforts  of 
the  States,  and  the  expectation  of  peace  enforced  an  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  means 
of  complying  with  public  engagements,  and  providing  for 
heavy  arrearages  to  the  army  and  in  the  civil  service.  These 
new  and  urgent  claims  were  advanced  with  increasing  discon- 
tent, now  that  the  pressure  of  foreign  danger  was  thought  to 
be  removed,  and  the  attention  of  all  classes,  more  especially 
the  soldiers,  became  turned  to  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  so  entiiely  had  the  means  of  the  treasury  failed,  from 
a  deficiency  in  the  rates  of  taxation  and  the  mode  of  collec- 
tion, that  Congress  depended  for  some  time  on  a  monthly 
grant,  from  France,  of  500,000  livres,  for  defraying  the  cur- 
rent expenses.  This  sum  was  insufficient,  and  only  the 
financial  expedients  of  Robert  Morris,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  by  anticipating  the  taxes,  enabled 
them  to  keep  up  the  public  service. 

Neither  officers  nor  men  had  received  any  pay  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  their  support  with  the  necessaries  of  existence 
was  hardly  provided  for,  and,  in  the  midst  of  present  want, 
they  received  intimation  that  Congress  was  about  to  reduce 
the  army,  and  in  September  that  determination  was  publicly 
made"  known.  A  more  just  ground  for  discontent  and 
alarm  to  the  army,  could  not  well  be  imagined,  and  fears 
were  entertained  that  open  mutiny  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  reduction  of  the  establishment  would  throw 
a  large  part  of  them  out  of  the  service,  without  compensa- 
tion for  the  past,  or  substantial  provision  for  the  future. 
Most  of  them  had  spent  the  flower  of  their  lives,  and  many 
of  them  their  own  private  fortunes,  in  sustaining  the  cause 
of  Independence,  and  all  were  now  about  to  be  turned  out  to 
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penury,  without  even  the  means  to  carry  them  home,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  future  subsistence.  This,  after  all  their 
sufferings  and  services,  their  trials  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
glorious  result  which  they  had  achieved  for  an  ungrateful 
country,  as  they  with  justice  complained,  could  not  but  ex- 
asperate their  minds,  and  sting  them  into  violent  complaints  : 
it  threatened  to  drive  them  into  acts  of  insubordination 
and  outrage.  In  September,  Washington  wrote  to  the  sec- 
retary at  war,  a  new  officer,  appointed  a  few  months  before 
"I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picture,  so  far  as 
real  life  would  justify  me  in  doing,  or  I  would  give  anec- 
dotes of  patriotism  and  distress,  which  have  scarcely  evei 
been  paralleled,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
of  this  army  are  almost  exhausted,  and  there  never  was  so 
great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this  instant." 

The  alarm  of  the  soldiery,  from  the  dilatory  and  unsatis- 
factory proceedings  of  Congress  in  their  behalf,  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  belief  that  it  was  not  the  design  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  October  1780,  granting  the  offi- 
cers half  pay  for  life.  A  party  opposition  to  this  measure 
existed  in  congress,  no  funds  were  pledged  for  complying 
with  it,  and  the  adoption  of  the  confederation,  requiring  the 
assent  of  nine  States  to  appropriations,  made  its  confirma- 
tion Tjncertain.  They  thought  they  saw  an  insidious  attempt 
to  disband  them,  by  means  of  furloughs,  without  redressing 
any  of  their  grievances ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  peace 
brightened,  their  resentment  increased.  In  December,  they 
remonstrated  more  vehemently  with  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  by  whose  personal  interposition  and  exhortations  their 
forbearance  so  long  had  been  preserved,  and  adopted  an 
energetic  memo^-ial  to  Congress,  praying  for  an  early  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims,  the  payment  of  their  arrearages,  and  a 
sum  in  commutation  of  their  half  pay  under  the  resolution 
of  October  1780. 

Congress  was  now  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment ;  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  an  army  almost 
in  mutiny,  demanding  what  was  justly  due,  but  which  there 
were  no  means  within  reach  to  supply.  The  winter  was 
passed  in  this  distracted  condition.  Congress  could  give  no 
hope  of  final  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  army  ;  Washing- 
ton alone,  by  the  exertion  of  his  unbounded  popularity, 
restrained   them  from  breaking  out  into  violence.      The 
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news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  the 
spring,  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis  of  excitement  and  danger. 
March  10,  I       On  the  10th  of  March  178'},  an  anonymous  call 

1783.  ["was  circulated  througli  the  army,  inviting  a  meet- 
ing of  otticcrs  for  the  next  day,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
unfavorable  accounts  from  Philadelphia,  and  "  what  mea- 
sures, if  any,  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of 
grievances  which  they  seemed  to  have  solicited  in  vain." 
On  the  same  day,  an  anonymous  address  to  the  officers  was 
circulated,  drawn  up  with  spirit,  power  of  language  and 
passion,  and  admirably  calculated  to  inflame  them  to  violent 
measures.  '  The  author,  as  afterwards  ascertained,  was 
Major  John  Armstrong. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  meeting,  summoned 
under  such  circumstances  of  real  wrong  and  deep  suffering, 
by  appeals  so  inflammatory,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Washington,  with  a  firmness  and  prudence,  well  tempered 
to  the  emergency,  threw  himself  forward,  to  still  the  rising 
tempest.  Issuing  a  general  order,  he  expressed  his  marked 
disapprobation  of  these  disorderly  proceedings,  and  the 
irregular  call  for  the  meeting,  and  summoned  the  general 
and  field  officers,  and  a  representation  from  the  companies 
and  staff  to  meet  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  to  hear  the  report 
from  Philadelphia,  to  adopt  further  measures,  and  report  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.  The  head-quarters  were  then  at 
Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  river. 

The  meeting  took  place,  as  directed,  and  General  Gates, 
as  senior  officer,  assumed  the  chair.  Washington  delivered 
them  a  long  and  patriotic  address,  upon  their  condition  and 
prospects,  urging  them  to  longer  forbearance,  to  a  trust  in 
the  good  faith  and  justice  of  their  country,  and  reprobating 
the  language  and  designs  of  the  anonymous  addresses.  His 
dignified  expostulations  produced  the  happiest  effect.  The 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  the  general  veneration  for 
his  integrity,  and  admiration  for  his  services,  enforced  the 
appeal  which  he  pressed  upon  them,  in  behalf  of  good  order, 
patience,  and  fidelity  to  the  laws. 

A  .series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  declar- 
ing the  designs  of  the  anonymous  -addresses  to  be  "  infa- 
mous," re-approving  their  determination,  that  "no  circum- 
stances of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a  conduct  that 
might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  which  they  had 
acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and  eight  years  faithful 
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services  ;"  and  expressing  "  unshaken  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  Congress,  and  their  country,"  and  that  "  the  repre- 
sentatives of  America  would  not  disband  nor  disperse  the 
army  until  their  accounts  are  liquidated,  their  balances 
accurately  ascertained,  and  adequate  funds  established  for 
their  payment." 

These  noble  and  magnanimous  proceedings  elevate  the 
character  of  the  revolutionary  army  even  beyond  the  lustre 
of  their  military  triumphs.  A  victory  over  want,  over  pri- 
vation, over  resentment  and  the  sense  of  wrong,  all  stimulated 
by  the  consciousness  of  power,  won  by  the  simple  force  of 
patriotic  principle,  is  an  example  of  public  virtue,  of  which 
military  annals  has  no  equal  in  dignity  and  true  glory. 

Their  self-denial  was  not  long  after  rewarded  by  such 
provision  as  the  utmost  means  of  Congress  enabled  them  tc 
raise.  A  vote  of  nine  States,  the  requisite  number  undet 
the  Articles,  was  obtained  for  a  commutation  of  the  half  pay, 
for  five  years  full  pay,  and  the  treasury,  by  great  e/lbrts, 
found  them  four  months  full  pay  in  part  discharge  of  arrear- 
ages. Thus  the  machinations  of  incendiaries  were  foiled,  and 
the  army  proved  itself  as  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  for 
civil  virtues,  as  of  the  highest  gratitude  for  military  services. 
The  slight  disorders  which  occasionally  took  place  among 
portions  of  the  troops,  when  about  to  be  disbanded,  were  not 
of  mi^ignitude  sufficient,  to  detract  from  this  well  merited 
reputation.  In  June  a  few  of  the  Pennsylvania  corps  muti- 
nied, and  were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  from  the 
Southern  army.  They  surrounded  the  State  House  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  clamored  for  pay,  but  without  proceeding  to 
actual  violence.     They  were  easily  dispersed. 

On  the  I7th  of  August,  the  British  commander-in-chief 
informed  the  President  of  Congress  that  he  had  received  his 
final  orders  for  withdrawing  his  majesty's  forces  from  New 
York.  Congress  soon  after  issued  general  orders  that  such 
of  the  soldiers  as  had  enlisted  during  the  war,  should  be 
discharged  one  the  3d  of  November  ensuing. 

The  British  army  and  fleet  evacuated  New  York, 
their  last  remaining  possession  in  America,  on  the  j 
25th  of  November,  and  on  the  same  day.  General  Wash- 
ington, with  Governor  Clinton,  and  their  respective  suites, 
followed  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  citizens,  entered  the 
city  in  triumph.  On  the  4th  of  December,  .General  Wash- 
ington took  an  affecting  favev/ell  of  his  officers,  and  departed 
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for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland. 

On  the  13th,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  received,  and  for- 
mally ratified  by  Congress. 

The  last  scene  now  approached :  on  the  19th  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief reached  Annapolis,  and  the  23d  was  fixed 
for  receiving  the  public  resignation  of  his  commission.  On 
that  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  States, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  civil  and  military  officers,  foreign 
agents  and  citizens,  he  delivered  his  commission  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  Congress,  with  a  simple  and 
affecting  address,  which,  after  congratulating  the  country 
on  the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  and  recommending 
the  officers  and  the  army  to  tlie  justice  of  Congress,  he  con- 
cluded by  bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  highest  testimonies  of  popular  love  and  admiration 
followed  him  into  retirement ;  and  his  return  to  the  domes- 
tic shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  the  blessings 
and  plaudits  of  millions  whom  he  had  guided  to  liberty  and 
safety,  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution 
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CHAPTER  I. 
FAGZ3  7.    What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  the  American  Re- 

vohuioij? — What  is  said  of  other  period*  in  political  history? — But  what 
defects  were  to  be  seen  in  the  results  of  them? 

P^Q-ZS  8a  Of  what  was  the  American  Revolution  the  offspring  ? 
— What  is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conflict  was  carried  on?— 
What  was  impossible  in  this  conflict  ? — Why? — What  was  the  effect  of 
it  on  other  nations? — What  other  effects  are  to  be  expected  ? 

PilG-IS  9.  What  was  there  in  the  particular  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  which  made  it  politically  important? — How  did  the 
discovery  of  America  tend  to  strengthen  the  infancy  of  liberty,  then  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  manifest? — What  will  signally  illustrate  the  im- 
portance, as  a  political  event,  of  the  discovery  of  America? — What 
is  said  of  the  existence  of  the  seeds  of  liberty  ? — But  in  what  soil  had 
ihey  previously  been  sown  ? 

PiLCrZ!  10.  What  is  said  of  the  revival  of  learning  upon  public 
liberty? — What  does  the  student  of  history  find  in  this  period? — What 
alliance  was  then  apparently  complete  ? — What  has  also  been  found  in 
hater  periods  illustrating  the  fact  stated  ? — What  is  said  of  the  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  anomoly  ? — What  was  to  be  done  before  the 
beneficent  influences  of  civilization  could  reach  the  mass  of  society  ? 
— What  is  said  of  mental  acquirements  at  that  period  ? 

FiLG-ZS  Xla  How  were  they  esteemed  in  regard  to  animal 
strength? — What  is  said  of  knowledge  at  that  period? — What  is  said 
of  the  condition  of  society  during  the  progress  of  this  struggle  ? — What 
is  it  said  cannot  be  denied  in  relation  to  this  subject? — How  does  this 
appear? — What  in  the  circumstances  of  this  state  of  society  ought  not 
to  surprise  us  ? 

Pil.G-ZI  IStm  What  were  on  the  side  of  the  existing  govern 
ments? — How  had  a  conservative  force  become  necessary? — What 
description  is  given  of  the  operation  of  this  force  ? — What  especially  be- 
gan to  take  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI  ? — At  this  time  what  did  the 
colonization  of  America  do  ? — How  does  this  appear? — To  what  is  the 
agency  of  knowledge  and  civilization  compared? 

F  ACrZla  13  How  is  the  source  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment explained? — In  what  manner  does  the  plant  of  liberty  spring  up? 
— How  is  this  hypothesis  confirmed  7 — What  ought  Americans  to  do  7 — 


What  further  merit  is  there  in  the  leading  features  of  the  American  Re-. 

volution  ? 

F^CrXS  X4i  What  then  were  the  first  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  ? — And  what  was  most  prominent  among  secondary  causes  ? 
— What  was  said  of  people  differently  educated  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject?— How  lias  the  American  Revolution  been  characterised? 

CHAPTER  H. 

P^CtSS  15.  What  is  said  of  the  first  settlers  of  America? — And 
of  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  that  period  ? — What  is 
said  of  Hume,  the  historian? — And  what  does  he  say  of  the  American 
colonists? — What  is  said  of  Cromwell  and  Hampden? — And  of  a  fact 
narrated  in  their  memoirs? — What  is  this  fact? 

p^fS-ZS  !L6i  What  is  said  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  colonists? — But  what  doctrines  in  America  have  predominated  ? — 
Wh.at  is  said  of  these  doctrines  ? — What  peculiarity  is  observable  in 
those  differences  of  opinion? — What  is  said  of  colonial  disturbances? — 
How  was  it  in  Europe  in  this  respect? — What  comparison  is  then 
made  ? — What  is  said  of  Burke,  and  what  was  his  remark  regarding  the 
character  of  the  Americans? 

^AiSfE  17.  What  is  said  of  the  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  m  then> 
of  which  he  spoke  ? — What  circumstances  combined  to  invigorate  the 
principles  brought  to  this  country  by  the  American  colonists  ? — What 
was  a  leading  element  in  the  early  American  colonial  character? — What 
is  said  of  the  settlers  of  New  England  in  particular? — What  does  Botta 
say  of  them? — What  is  said  of  the  stern  traits  of  the  English  Puritans  1 ' 

P^G-3S  18a  When  was  passed  the  parliamentary  act  of  unifor- 
uiiiyi — What  is  said  of  this  act? — What  was  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  individuals  affected  by  it  ? — What  is  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  of  New  England  during  its  early  history  1 — Of  the  settlement  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  ? — When  and  under  what  circum- 
stances was  New  Hampshire  first  colonized  ? — When  and  under  what 
circumstances  was  Rhode  Island  first  colonized. 

PA&E  1£>,  How  did  the  settlement  of  these  two  colonies 
under  such  circumstances  operate  on  the  sternness  of  religious  entliusi- 
asm  ? — And  what  was  the  influence  of  these  ecclesiastical  dissensions 
on  the  general  cause  of  liberty  1 — Why  did  they  not  operate  injurious- 
ly 1 — What  soon  checked  an  intolerant  spirit  1 — What  grew  out  of 
those  ardent  discussions  and  controversies  1 

FAG'IS  20i  What  ought  to  be  said  injustice  to  the  clergy  of 
New  England,  at  this  period  ? — What  particular  case  is  given  to  show 
their  love  for  political  liberty  1 — What  does  Hutchinson  say  respecting 
them  at  a  period  of  fifty  years  afterwards  1 — What  is  said  of  the  strug- 
gle of  tliat  time  between  die  colony  and  the  lupg's  officers  1— What  ia 


•aid  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  clergy  in  connectlbti 
with  it "? — But  were  the  rehgious  persecutions  of  that  time  confined  to 
New  England  1 

FiVG-Zl  21a  What  is  said  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania?— 
Of  Virginia  1 — And  of  Maryland  1 — By  whom  and  when  was  St. 
Mary's  founded  1 — When  did  the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams  take 
place"? — What  is  said  of  the  established  church  in  Virginia? — And 
wh.1t  curious  fact  occurs  in  the  history  of  this  period,  relating  to  tlie 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance? — What  is  said  o^the  first  settlers  south  of 
Virginia? — When  and  by  whom  was  North  Carolina  first  peopled  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  first  settlers  of  South  Carolina  1 — And  of  the  Ger- 
man Palentines  1 

FA'CrZS  22«  What  is  said  of  the  largest  portion  of  population 
in  the  southern  plantations? — From  what  were  the  laws,  institutions, 
and  opinions  of  the  first  settlers  of  America  derived? — What  is  said  of 
the  British  constitution? — What  were  the  natural  tendencies  in  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  colonists  to  alienate  them  from  the  institutions  of  royalty? 
— And  had  no  extraordinary  dissensions  broken  out  to  precipitate  the 
course  of  evejits,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  result? — To  what 
did  every  thing  in  their  character  tend  ? 

TPAGrli  23a  What  proof  is  given  of  this  in  1664  ? — How  was 
the  condition  of  the  colonists  towards  the  parent  country  illustrated  by 
reference  to  a  domestic  relation? — What  is  said  of  the  disposition  of 
the  parent  country  towards  the  colonies? — And  what  in  this  disposition 
might  have  been  looked  upon  as  fortunate  for  them  ? — What  was  their 
condition  as  colonists? — What  is  said  of  them  in  relation  to  tlie  French 
wars? 

FAG-E  24a  When  did  the  colonists  become  an  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  British  government? — In  the  history  of  the  American  Re- 
volution what  is  mentioned  as  altogether  foreign  to  facts? — Who  was 
David  Hartley  ? — Why  is  he  here  introduced  ? — When  was  the  speech 
of  his  made  from  which  an  extract  is  given  ? — What  did  he  say  the  colo- 
nies had  done  for  the  mother  country  ? 

FAG-ZS  25a  What  is  said  of  Nova  Scotia?— And  what  com- 
parison is  made  between  this  and  the  other  colonies  ? — What  is  said  of 
the  colonies  in  relation  to  the  Indian  wars  ? — What  docs  Hartley  say 
of  the  charge  of  ingratitude  upon  them? — What  remarks  does  he  make 
of  the  tendency  in  the  colonies  to  mechanical  improvements? 

FAGIS  26a  What  forcible  description  does  he  give  of  the  char- 
acter of  British  legislation  for  the  colonies?— What  is  said  to  be  obvious 
in  the  case  of  the  colonists  at  that  time? — What  is  said  of  them  as  hav- 
ing a  resemblance  to  other  nations? — In  giving  a  history  of  the  colo- 
nists, what  is  said  to  be  without  doubt  relating  to  the  disposition  indul 


ged  towards  tho  parent  country? — At  what  particular  juncture  in  the 
history  of  British  legislation,  did  the  colonists  assume  a  decided  tone  of 
resistance  7 

FACrZS  27a  HovT  had  the  principalinen  in  the  colonies  receiv- 
ed their  education  1 — What  was  the  consequence  of  this  on  their  feel- 
ings?—What  is  said  of  a  community  of  feeling  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  ? — How  were  the  different  parties  in  the  two 
countries  arrayed  against  each  other  ? — How  did  the  violent  invasions 
of  the  charters  operate  ? — What  is  said  of  the  community  of  language 
and  literature  in  the  two  countries  ? — And  of  the  principles  of  trade 
and  commerce  ? — And  of  tho  restraining  acts  of  the  British  parliament  ? 

FiVG-XS  28a  What  took  place  in  1764,  that  tended  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs? — To  what  conclusion  did  the  colonists  arrive  from  tlie 
changes  in  the  British  policy  towards  them? — What  was  the  result  of 
the  attempt  to  raise  revenue  from  taxes  upon  them  ? — On  what  accouui 
is  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  named  in  this  place  ? — What  is  said  of 
the  Grcnville  ministry? — What  is  said  of  the  colonial  annals,  as  illus 
trating  the  character  of  the  American  Revolution? 

CHAPTER  HI. 

PJkG'Xi  30a  What  was  the  consequence  of  the*  peace  of  Paris, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  1763,  to  Great  Britain  ? — What  was  the  consequence 
of  it  to  France  ? — How  extensive  did  the  British  American  dominions 
now  become  ? — What  new  g'overnments  were  now  created  by  the  Brit- 
ish power? — What  is  said  of  the  new  tone  in  British  policy  now  assum- 
ed towards  the  colonies? — What  increased  at  this  time  the  anxiety  of 
Great  Britain  to  such  a  course? 

PjQ^G-E  31a  How  many  men  were  kept  in  the  field  by  the  colo- 
nies during  the  period  named? — How  many  men  were  furnished  by 
Massachusetts,  Coiniccticut,  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1758? — What  was  done  for  it  by  citizens  of  Boston? — What  was 
the  cost  of  the  campaign  to  the  colony  of  Rlassachuselts  ? — What  sup- 
plies were  furnished  to  the  requisition  of  the  earl  of  London? — What 
is  said  of  the  army  of  Amherst  ? — What  does  Mr.  Hartley  say  of  tiiis 
matter  ? 

FAOIS  32>  What  is  said  of  the  force  used  in  the  reduction  of 
Martinique  in  1762? — .\nd  of  the  colonial  assistance  to  the  British  navy 
at  that  period  ? — What  is  said  of  the  remuneration  rendered  the  colonies 
for  these  sacrifices? — How  were  the  colonists  affected  in  their  feelings 
by  this  neglect  of  justice? — On  what  ground  had  the  peace  in  question 
opposers? — During  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  what  project  was 
by  some  entertained? — For  what  purpose? — In  what  way  is  Dr. 
Frankliu'a  name  associated  with  these  events  7 


PACS-S  33.  What  is  said  of  the  royal  proclamation  which  fol- 
lowed the  peace  ? — In  what  connection  is  the  board  of  trade  here  intro- 
duced?— Why  did  the  Albany  plan  of  Union,  as  it  ia  called,  fail? — 
When  was  it  projected  ? — What  led  to  this  project? — By  whom  was  th." 
plan  drawn  up? — What  were  the  various  provisions  of  this  plan? — 
What  did  the  colonies  engage  to  do,  if  it  were  adopted? 

PjQLG-Xj  34a  Why  did  Connecticut  dissent  from  it? — Why  did 
the  King  reject  it? — What  counter  project  was  drawn  up  by  the  British 
ministry? — What  exposed  the  evils  to  the  colonies  of  this  project? — 
How  did  the  writer  treat  the  subject? — How  was  public  opinion  influ- 
enced by  this  document? — What  is  said  of  the  minor  controversies  that 
ensued  between  the  royal  and  the  colonial  authorities  ? — What  royal  re- 
gulation produced  much  excitement  about  the  year  1756? — How  were 
the  evils  of  this  excitement  prevented  ? 

P^CrlS  35«  What  controversy  of  great  asperity  occurred  in  the 
following  year  ? — What  demand  did  Lord  Loudon  make  ? — How  was  it 
received  ? — And  how  was  a  repetition  of  the  demand  treated  ? — What 
contests  touching  the  interests  of  Peimsylvania  took  place  the  same 
year? — What  is  said  of  Dr.  Franklin's  agency  in  them? — And  in  176L 
what  fresh  dispute  arose  regarding  the  interests  of  Massachusetts? — What 
was  the  origin  of  those  writs  of  assistance,  as  they  were  called? — What 
was  the  principal  question  that  arose? — What  is  said  of  James  Otis  in 
this  connection  ? 

JP^CrZJ  36.  What  is  said  of  his  speech  ? — What  was  the  effect 
of  ijis  argument  on  public  opinion? — And  upon  the  demand  for  the 
writ  of  assistance? — What  does  John  Adams  say  o("the  Oration  of  James 
Otis? — What  do  the  records  of  those  times  furnish  ? — For  what  pur- 
pose is  reference  made  to  these  records? — What  enumeration  is  made 
of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  colonists;  and  of  the  ungrateful 
return   made  to  them  by  the  mother  country  ? 

P^Ci'Il  37«  What  have  we  seen  of  her  conduct  in  the  peace 
of  1763  ? — What  was  the  natural  consequence  with  the  colonists? — Un- 
der what  circumstances  might  things  have  relapsed  into  their  old  state  7 
— But  was  this  the  case? — What  was  the  course  of  Great  Britain?— 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  this  course  had  it  not  beeft 
resisted  ? — In  what  manner  had  the  colonies  acted,  up  to  the  war  of  1756, 
as  having  a  relation  to  each  other  ? — Although  acting  as  independent 
governments,  what  resemblance  was  there  between  their  opinions  ? 

P2LG-1B  38a  What  first  brought  the  colonies  together? — What 
change  in  their  measures  succeeded  then  took  place  ? — What  at  this 
time  are  said  to  have  sprung  into  existence  together? — How  many  of 
'he  Anglo-American  colonies  were  there  at  that  time? — What  was  their 
population  in  1776  7 — What  had  it  been  in  1749  ? — And  what  was  it 
in  1764? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FaAiG-S  39.  What  wns  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  war  ended 
111  1763! — How  does  Sinclair  estimate  the  expense  of  it? — What  has- 
tened the  conclusion  of  the  peace? — What  agency  had  the  Earl  of  Bute 
ill  these  events? — What  is  said  of  the  supply  bill  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
Ihe  war?— What  took  place  the  16th  of  April,  1663?— And  what  other 
changes  took  place  in  the  British  ministry? — What  is  said  of  the  King's 
speech,  on  the  adjournment  of  parliament? — What  became  the  anxious 
study  of  IMr.  Granville,  at  this  juncture  ? 

PAiCrZl  40.  On  what  plan  did  he  resolve  to  obtain  relief?— 
To  what  important  consideration  was  he  regardless? — How  was  the 
cupidity  of  the  British  government  tempted  on  the  occasion  ? — How- 
did  the  British  nation  view  this  mode  of  relief,  proposed  by  their  gov- 
ernment ? — What  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  taxing  America 
in  the  public  mind,  in  the  British  nation? — But  what  mistake  did  the 
the  minister  make  in  regard  to  the  measure  ? 

IPAGrTSi  4X-  By  what  means  did  he  attempt  to  improve  the  stale 
of  the  treasury  before  bringing  forward  his  grand  scheme  of  taxation  ? 
— What  was  the  consequence  in  Boston? — What  was  done  in  the  recess 
of  parliament,  in  1763  ? — What  is  said  of  the  naval  commanders  to 
whom  these  orders  were  given? — What  is  said  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course that  had  been  between  the  colonies  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
islands  ? — What  effect  was  produced  on  this  intercourse  ? 

P2^G-Zi  42-  What  measures  did  the  colonists  adopt  to  counter- 
act these  evils  ? — What  resolutions  were  passed  by  them  ? — To  what 
extent  was  importation  of  English  merchandize  into  the  port  of  Boston 
reduced  ? — How  was  it  elsewhere  ? — What  change  was  brought  about 
in  1764  ? — What  was  done  to  aggravate  the  other  injustice  that  had  been 
caused  to  tlie  colonies  ? — How  v*'ere  the  penalties  to  be  recoverable  ? — 
And  during  the  progress  of  these  commercial  regulations,  in  what  was 
Mr.  Grenville  engaged  1 

P^CrZS  43a  What  remark  is  made  on  his  measures? — What  is 
said  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  act,  re-enacted  in  1764  ? — Did  the  minis- 
ter retain  his  popularity  ? — What  new  cause  of  excitement  was  added 
to  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  treasury  restrictions,  and  the  sugar  act  7 
— Was  the  stamp-act  suddenly  enacted  and  enforced  ? — What  probably 
caused  Mr.  Grenville  to  be  slow  in  his  movements  on  these  measures? — 
In  what  order,  or  at  what  intervals  did  he  prosecute  them  ? — What  does 
this  policy  show  regarding  him? 

P^CS-IS  44-  What  did  he  intimate  to  the  agents  of  the  colonies, 
in  London,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1763? — What  did  he  ingeniously 
intimate  to  them,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship  7 — What  is  said  of  this 
proposiiiou  to  U»em?^Whatsum  was  required  b7  Mr.  Grenville?— 


How  did  the  Americans  look  on  this  plan  ? — What  has  given  us  further 
insight  to  the  designs  of  the  ministry  regarding  the  colonies  7 — What 
grand  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  agitated  ? 

P^CrZi  45a  What  it  said  of  an  intention  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can peerage? — How  did  Mr.  Grenville's  proposition  at  first  strike  tho 
agents  in  London? — What  course  did  they  pursue  in  regard  to  it?— 
What  was  done  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  in  March,  17G4  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  sugar  bill? — And  of  the  fourteenth  resolution  of 
the  commiitoe  of  ways  and  means? — What  do  the  historical  items  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  this  subject  show  ns? 

FiLC3-£  46.  What  is  said  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies  for  the  regulation  of  trade  ? — Between 
what  two  powers  was  the  line  of  distinction  oftentimes  difiictiltto  be  un- 
•Jerstood  ? — What  is  remarked  on  the  legislation  on  the  subject  ? — What 
is  said  of  the  course  of  Massachusetts  on  these  difficulties? — What  did 
she  instruct  her  agents  to  do  ? — When  the  collector  persisted  in  follow- 
ing his  instructions,  what  was  the  consequence? — What  opposition  was 
made  to  the  acts  of  governor  Andros  ? — What  occurred,  at  Boston,  in 
1761,  illustrative  of  the  spirit  indulged  towards  the  British  ministry  ? 

?i^€r£  47.  What  language  was  used  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly in  regard  to  the  measures  of  governor  Bernard  ? — What  is  stated  as 
evidence  of  a  want  of  kind,  paternal  feeling  in  the  mother  country  to- 
wards Massachusetts,  in  1751 — 2? — What  is  said  of  the  acquiescence  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  navagation  acts? — What  is  said  of  the  other  colo- 
nies regarding  the  same  subject? — And  of  Virginia  in  particular? 

l^iVG-S  48.  In  1676,  what  3id  she  instruct  her  agents  to  do? 
— What  is  said  of  Rhode  Island  in  1663? — And  of  South  Carolina  in 
1687  ? — What  act  did  the  assembly  of  New  York  pass  shortly  after- 
wards ? — For  what  did  Connecticut  contend  in  1754? — And  what  is 
related  of  Maryland  illustrative  of  a  similar  feeling? — What  important 
change  in  the  course  of  the  colonies  occurred  in  1764  ? 

SA&IS  49.  What  general  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in 
1696  ? — And  what  took  place  contemporary  with  this  act,  and  relating 
to  the  same  subject? — What  is  said  of  Lord  Camden? — On  what  ac- 
count were  the  colonial  laws  annulled? — What  is  said  of  the  speech  of 
Burke  in  1774?— What  is  said  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ?— What  was 
his  policy  toward  the  American  colonies,  as  set  forth  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ? 

F^CtS  SO.  What  was  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham  on  the 
same  subject  ? — V/hat  was  the  theory  of  political  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  insisted  on  by  the  colonies  ? — How  were  those  supposed  rights 
placed  ? — What  is  said  of  James  Otis  in  reference  to  the  third  basis 
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on  which  they  were  placed  7 — How  may  his  arguments  be  analizedT- 
What  was  the  language  of  the  New  Jersey  colonists  about  the  year  1637 T 

P^Q-ZS  51a  What  was  conceded  to  Great  Britain? — But  for 
what  did  the  colonists  contend? — What  ground  was  taken  by  Massachu- 
setts in  the  controversy  with  queen  Anne  1 — What  illustration  is  given 
that  the  above  tlieory  had  been  carried  into  practice? — What  is  said  of 
the  character  of  the  grants  made  by  the  colonies  1 — What  does  Mr. 
Burke  say  in  regard  to  them  ? 

FiLCrZj  52a  What  was  the  most  specious  argument  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain? — How  did  this  argument  open  a  dangerous  question 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain? — On  what  did  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies insist  1 — For  what  did  tboy  -contend  1 — What  is  here  said  in  regard 
to  this  controversy  connected  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Franklin  ? — In  what 
writing  of  Franklin  is  tiie  passage  alluded  to  found  1 — What  are  the 
two  first  particulars  on  which  he  affirmed  tiiat  the  colonists  were  taxed  1 

l^ACrTi  53i  What  are  the  four  other  particulars  in  which  he 
says  tliey  were  also  taxed  ? — What  remark  does  he  make  upon  that  kind 
of  secondary  taxes? — What  is  said  of  the  sagacity  of  Franklin  in  the 
above  view  of  the  subject? — How  were  the  measures  of  the  Greiivillc 
ministry  received  by  the  colonies? 

FiVG-E  54.  What  is  said  of  the  course  of  Boston  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  taxes  was  received  ? — When  was  this  ? — What  agency  had 
Samuel  Adams  in  the  opposition  made  to  them? — What  is  affirmed  in 
the  resolutions  then  adopted? — What  was  recommended  in  regard  to 
the  other  colonies  ? — What  was  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  in  sustaining  the  spirit  of  the  people  ? 
— How  did  their  letter  to  their  agent  in  London  conclude? — When  was 
tills? 

FAG-ZS  55i  What  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  affirmed  in  their 
resolves? — What  was  done  by  the  assembly  of  Connecticut? — And 
what  is  said  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses? — By  whom  were  the 
papers  drawn  up,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses? — What  was  the 
argument  in  those  papers,  and  to  what  conclusiondid  they  come — And 
what  did  they  maintain  to  be  a  fundamental  principle? 

F^CrE  56i  What  is  said  of  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of 
New  York  ] — What  comparison  is  made  between  them  and  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  ? — What  strong  ground  is  assumed  by  New 
York  in  regard  to  civil  liberty  ? — What  is  said  of  their  Committees  of 
Correspondence? — What  was  done  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania? 
In  what  connexion  is  Dr.  Franklin  here  named  ? 

FAG-ZS  57.  What  is  stated  of  the  other  colonies  ?— What  poli- 
cy, already  mentioned,  had  been  generally  adopted  ? — What  is  said  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  ? — What  occurred  in  the  sea- 
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«iou  of  parliament  succeeding  that  in  which  the  irritating  measures  had 
been  passed  ? — What  was  done  by  the  colonial  agents  at  this  time  ?— 
What  reply  did  Mr.  Grenville  make  to  them? — What  did  he  offer  thero, 
and  how  did  they  treat  this  offer? 

IPACrSS  58a  What  is  said  of  the  introduction  of  the  stamp  act, 
and  the  resoliuionsofparhament  that  accompanied  itl — What  is  said  of 
the  different  petitions  presented  by  different  colonies  against  it  ? — By 
what  majority  did  the  bill  pass  ? — What  is  said  of  the  discussions  on  the 
subject? — Who  were  the  principal  speakers'? — What  different  positions 
did  different  ones  assume  ? — How  did  Mr.  Townsend  conclude  his 
speech  ? 

Fi^CrXa  59.  What  reply  is  made  to  his  assertion  that  the  colo- 
nies were  planted  by  British  care? — And  to  his  assertion  that  they  were 
nourisiied  by  British  indulgence? — And  to  his  assertion  that  they  were 
protected  by  Britisii  arms  ?— What  effect  was  produced  by  this  bold  re- 
ply of  Col.  Barre  ? — What  does  the  preamble  of  the  stanm  act  purport 
to  be  ?  * 

?iLGr£S  60»  Wiiat  remark  is  made  on  the  phraseology  of  this 
preamble? — What  is  said  of  the  speech  of  Pitt  1 — What  abstract  of  his 
argument  can  you  give  1 — What  other  act  did  parliament  pass  in  the 
same  session? — What  insolent  provision  was  in  the  bill  as  originally 
reported  ? — Did  it  pass  with  this  provision? — What  is  said  of  it? 

F^CrXS  61a  On  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  what  did  Dr. 
Franklin  write  to  Charles  Thompson? — What  was  Mr.  Thompson's 
reply? — How  was  the  intelligence  of  its  passage  received  in  America'? 
— What  was  at  first  universal? — What  had  the  discussions  of  the  precerl- 
ing  twelve  months  accomplished? — What  delay  was  made  in  carrying  the 
mea:iiires  of  parliament  into  full  operation? — What  advantage  arose 
to  the  colonists  from  this  delay? 

VA.GrT!d  62«  What  distinguished  honour  had  Virginia  on  this  oc- 
casion ? — What  is  said  of  the  bold  attitude,  and  the  firm  language  that 
she  adopted? — What  is  said  of  the  course  of  Patrick  Henry  on  the  oc- 
casion I — And  of  Mr.  Jefferson  1 — When,  and  how  were  his  resolutions 
offered  ? — What  is  Mr.  Jefferson's  remark  on  the  transaction? — In  what 
manner  has  the  identity  of  these  resolutions  been  preserved? — What  is 
the  substance  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions? — And  of  the  second  1 

PACrE  63.  What  is  the  third  resolution  ? — What  is  the  fourth  ? 
— What  is  the  fifth  one  1 — Did  Mr.  Henry  propose  any  othe.-  resolu- 
tions?— Why  were  they  rejected? — What  was  the  substance  ol'  them? 
— What  IS  said  of  a  particular  act  of  his  on  this  occasion? — What  were 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  cry  of  treason  ? — How  did  he  escape 
the  dilennna  ? 

PAG-IS  64.    What  was  done  on  the  succeeding  day  in  Henry'a 
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absence? — ^What  were  the  movements,  in  Massachusetts  on  the  same 
subject? — What  in  particular  occurred  on  the  6th  of  June  1 — Which 
colony  first  assented  to  the  measure? — What  other  colonies  immediate- 
ly passed  resolutions? — What  is  said  of  Virginia  and   North  Carolina? 

And  of  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire? — And  of  New  York? — And 

of  Delaware  ? — What  was  taking  place  among  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  same  time  ? 

p^LCfrE  65.  What  were  among  the  most  violent  measures  of 
the  people  ? — How  was  the  matter  considered  by  the  public  press? — 
And  what  is  subsequently  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  the  general  effer- 
vescence of  public  feeling? — What  was  done  at  Plymouth? — What 
gives  this  place  importance? — What  is  the  sub^ance  of  the  instructions 
to  their  representatives  in  the  general  court? 

p^G"B  66.  What  is  said  of  the  resolutions  of  the  people  of 
Providence? — What  were  they? — What  did  they  say  of  the  stamp  act? 
— What  aditionnl  resolutions  still  more  energetic  did  they  adflpt  ? — 
What  was  tne  substance  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Talbot  county,  Maryland? 

JPA.GTi  67«  What  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Boston,  in  the 
month  of  August,  that  year? — What  indignity  was  shown  Oliver,  the 
proposed  distributer  of  the  stamps  ? — What  other  acts  of  violence  were 
exhibited  at  Boston? — What  demonstrations  of  dislike  took  place  at 
Providence? — What  one  in  Newport? — And  what  ones  in  New  York? 
— In  Philadelphia  what  evidence  was  there  of  a  similar  spirit  of  discon- 
tent?— What  became  of  the  stamp  distributer  of  Maryland  ? — What  is 
said  of  the  stamp  officers  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire? 

p^G'JB  68.  What  was  the  general  effect  of  the  opposition 
throughout  the  whole  country  ? — What  is  said  of  a  person  in  New  York, 
writing  home  to  England  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  the  Ministry  ? — 
What  public  meeting  was  there  in  New  York,  in  October  of  this  year? 
— What  colonies  were  represented  ? — Who  were  the  respective  dele- 
gates?— Who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  this  congress  ? — What  was 
done  on  the  I9th  of  October? — Of  what  did  this  declaration  consist  ? 

IP^Q-XS  69.  By  what  Was  this  declaration  followed? — How 
were  these  petitions  drawn  up? — By  whom  were  they  not  approved? 
— How  many  of  the  colonies  signed  them  ? — When  did  congress  com- 
plete its  labour  and  adjourn? — What  was  found  to  be  the  state  of  the 
case,  in  November,  when  the  odious  law  was  to  take  effect  ? — What 
was  the  consequence  to  the  transacting  of  lawful  business  ? — Did  this 
suspension  of  business  and  of  the  social  and  political  machinery  lost 
long? — How  was  the  first  day  of  November  observed? 

P^G-Zl  70.  What  curious  exhibition  of  feeling  on  this  occasion 
was  manifested  in  New  Hampshire  ? — What  is  said  of  the  Association 
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of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  7— Of  whom  was  it  composed  ?— On  the 
7th  of  November  what  was  done  ?— What  bond  of  union  was  adopted 
between  those  of  the  two  colonies?— What  did  they  resolve  and  pledge 
themselves  to  do  in  the  articles  of  union  which  they  adopted  ? 

F^G-Z!  7X.  What  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing 
plan  ? — How  was  the  scheme  received  ? — What  method  of  resistance 
still  more  efficient  was  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  ? — What  is  said  of  the  same  principle  of  resistance  be- 
ing carried  extensively  into  operation  in  the  various  rainifications  of  so- 
ciety ? — How  was  the  face  of  public  affairs  in  America  changed  ? — How 
was  distress  occasioned  by  these  measures  in  England,  and  what  effect 
was  produced  thereby? — When  was  the  ministry  overthrown? — What 
was  the  organization  of  the  new  one  which  succeeded  it  ? 

Fi^CrZI  72a  With  what  part  of  the  ministry  were  the  colonies 
satisfied  ? — On  what  account  did  the  ministry  have  to  contend  with  dif 
ficulties? — By  the  resolute  refusal  of  the  American  merchants  to  take 
any  more  British  merchandize  what  was  the  consequence  in  England  ? 
— How  did  the  ministry  manage  in  this  difficult  juncture? — When  did 
parliament  meet? — And  when  were  the  American  papers  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — What  were  these  papers? — What  was  the 
first  question  proposed  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  examination  ? — And  what 
was  his  reply  ? — What  was  the  second  question  ? — And  the  reply  to  it  ? 

P^GIS  73.  What  was  further  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  colonists  ? — What  was  his  reply  to  this  question  ? — What 
course  did  the  ministry  resolve  to  pursue  ? — How  did  parties  then 
stand  ? — What  did  Mr.  Grer.ville  say  in  reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt? 
— What  were  some  of  the  most  spirited  remarks  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  replying 
to  him  ? 

P^CrlS  74i.  By  what  vote  was  the  declaratory  act  finally  car- 
ried.'— And  how  was  the  repealing  act  carried  ? — What  was  their  fate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  .'' — What  is  said  of  Lord  Camden  ? — On  what 
ground  were  these  two  acts  placed  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

p^CtE  7S»  What  was  the  consequence  in  America  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act .' — How  was  it  celebrated.' — What  demonstrations 
of  rejoicing  were  made  in  Massachusetts.' — But  what,  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  evidence  that  this  was  only  a  kind  of  truce.' — What  was  fore- 
seen in  die  temper  of  the  colonies  ? — Why  was  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  on  the  whole,  rendered  inoperative  .' — What  was  still  in  force  ? 

p^^JS  76.  What  in  particular  tended  to  revive  one  of  the 
quarrels  with  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts .' — What  is  said  of  Secre? 
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Urj  Comvay's  circular  letter? — What  notice  did  Governor  Bernard 
take  of  it? — How  did  tlie  assembly  reply  to  it? — In  what  manner  was 
the  compensation  granted? — By  what  resolution  was  it  accompanied? 
— But  what  was  particularly  displeasing  to  the  ministry? 

PAG-XS  77.  What  took  place  in  regard  to  Now  York  on 
this  occasion  ? — What  of  importance  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1766? 
— Who  composed  the  new  ministry  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  what  is  said  of 
them  respectively? — Wiiat  occurred,  during  the  temporary  sickness  of 
Lord  Chatham? — In  what  manner  was  the  assembly  of  New  York  pnn 
ished  for  its  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  tiie  measures  of  the  ministry  ? — What 
did  Iliihavd  Henry  Lee  say  of  this  ? — What  other  parliamentary  act, 
equally  obnoxious,  was  passed  about  the  same  time  ? 

IPAG-ZS  78.  But  what  is  here  called  the  most  important  act  of 
the  occasion  ? — What  is  the  ostensible  form  of  this  act? — What  is  said 
of  it? — What  is  said  of  tlie  passing  of  these  three  acts? — What  led  to 
further  changes  in  the  ministry  ? — How  was  the  intelligence  of  these 
events  received  in  America? — What  is  said  of  the  colonial  assemblies? 
-What  was  the  feeling  towards  the  province  of  New  York  ? 

7/^G-Zj  79.  What  were  the  first  popular  measures  in  the  colo- 
iiies? — In  what  places  in  particular? — What  is  said  of  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment?— What  was  done  at  the  January  session,  1768,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts? — What  argument  did  they  use  on 
tlie  occasion  ? — What  did  they  assert  in  regard  to  those  acts? — What 
did  they  do  in  February  ? — And  what  was  done  ia  Pennsylvania  ? — And 
in  the  V'^irginia  House  of  Burgesses? 

P^G-Zj  80.  How  was  the  Massachusetts  circular  received  in 
Great  Britain  ? — What  did  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  do  ?— In  case  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  comply,  what  was  Governor  Ber- 
nard instructed  to  do  ? — What  circular  was  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  the  other  colonies? — How  was  all  this  received  in  Massachusetts  ? — 
What  vote  was  forthwith  there  passed? — By  what  majority? — What 
was  the  consequence  of  this  decided  course  ? — How  was  the  British 
circular  received  iu  the  other  colonies  ? — What  was  done  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Maryland? 

P^Q-XS  8X.  Hnw  was  it  in  Virginia? — And  what  was  done  ia 
Georgia? — And  what  further  was  done  in  New  York? — At  this  junc- 
ture what  was  going  on  at  Boston  ? — What  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty? — What  became  of  the  oflicers  of 
the  government  for  collecting  the  revenue  ? — What  notice  was  taken 
of  all  this  by  tlie  legislature  ? — What  occasioned  further  excitement 
about  tne  first  of  September? 

P2LG-IS  82.  What  was  done  in  town  meeting  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  this  excitement? — And  what  was  done  when  tlie  governor  r«« 
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fused  to  call  the  legislature  together? — How  many  met  in  convention? 
— What  did  the  convention  ? — In  what  manner  did  the  troops  enter  Bos- 
ton?— When  was  this? — What  bold  stand  did  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  assume  ? — Where  were  the  troops  quartered  ? — In  what  manner 
were  they  rendered  particularly  obnoxious? — On  what  account  was  the 
resentment  of  the  people  for  a  time  repressed  7 

FAG-E  83i  But  what  caused  their  indignation  very  soon  to 
break  out? — How  did  the  ministry  stand  at  this  time  ? — When  did  par- 
liament meet  ? — And  what  took  place  on  the  15th  of  December  ? — What 
is  here  said  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — But  what  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced on  trade  in  England  ?  t^ 

FiVCrXS  84i  Had  America  at  tliis  tmie  many  friends  in  Eng- 
land ? — What  course  did  the  cabinet  now  pursue  in  regard  to  America  ? 
— What  union  of  rigor  and  concession  was  now  proposed  to  the  colo- 
nies ? — How  was  this  OTcrture  received  by  the  colonies  ? — And  what 
became  a  new  matter  of  alarm  with  thein  ? — Which  colony  took  fresh 
measures  of  resistance  to  the  British  power? — What  were  these  mea- 
sures?— What  is  said  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Botetourt? 

FiLG-ZS  85i  On  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  what  did  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  do  ? — What  other  states  adopted 
similar  resolutions? — What  is  said  of  North  Carolina? — And  of  South 
Carolina  ? — What  progress  was  made  in  regard  to  the  non-importation 
measures? — Which  colonies  came  last  into  the  measure? — How  wero 
two  colonies  treated  for  their  tardiness  on  the  subject? — And  whut 
were  the  movements  of  Massachusetts  during  this  period  ? — What  waa 
the  first  act  of  her  general  court  during  the  moiith  of  May  ? — Did  tho 
governor  comply  ? — What  was  the  consequence  ? 

PjI^G-XS  86i  On  what  ground  was  opposition  made  to  the  mili- 
tary force  then  in  Boston  ? — What  did  the  governor  do  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  ? — How  did  tho  general  court  reply  to  his  requisi- 
tion?—  What  further  is  said  of  the  governor  in  this  place — What  did  the 
people  of  Boston  do  in  the  month  of  October  ? — What  resolves  did  they 
pass  ? — What  is  remarked  of  the  Philadelphia  merchants  ? 

P^Q-IS  87.  What  admission  is  made  in  their  letter? — Yet,  wiiat 
do  they  deny  ? — How  does  the  letter  state  the  feeling  of  the  colonists, 
while  refusing  to  submit  to  the  requisitions  of  the  British  government.'' 
— For  this  cause,  what  do  the  merchants  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
say  ? — What  do  they  say  the  British  government  7nay  do  ? — But  what 
will  be  the  result? — How,  in  reality  was  the  British  govennnent  actua- 
ted?— By  whom  was  the  government  deceived? 

"PAiStTi  88«  What  was  done  on  the  meeting  of  parliament? — 
Who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ? — When  was  this  ? — What  was  the 
situation  of  Lord  Chatham  at  this  time? — What  language  dii  he  use  on 
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the  occasion  ? — What  measure  ostensibly  of  redress  was  introduced  on 
the  5th  of  March  ? — What  notable  event  occurred  in  the  colonies  on  the 
Fame  day  ? — What  language  did  Lord  North  use  on  the  occasion  ? — 
Why  were  the  non-importation  agreements  partly  relinquished? — What 
slight  aflVay  took  place  the  2d  of  March  in  Boston  ? 

P^CrS  89i  What  took  place  there  on  the  5th  of  March? — How 
was  the  populace  prevented  from  using  violence  to  the  soldiers  ? — Un- 
der whom,  as  leaders,  were  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  following 
morning? — On  what  did  they  insist? — What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  stern  resolution  of  Samuel  Adams? — How  were  the  offenders  treat 
ed  ? — And  what  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  courts  which  tried  them  ? 
— What  was  tiie  result  of  4te  trial? — What  general  remark  is  made  of 
the  Boston  massacre  as  it  is  called  ? 

FAG-'Sl  90.  What  was  the  general  effect  on  the  people  of 
this  outrage  ? — What  in  particular  illustrates,  this  of  an  occurrence  at 
Gloucester? — What,  in  reply  relating  to  the  bill  of  rights  passed  after" 
the  revolution  of  1688,  was  said? — What  is  said  must  be  the  design  of 
such  a  standing  army  ? — What  is  said  of  it  as  an  unlawful  assembly  ? — 
How  is  the  reply  to  the  governor  concluded  1 

PiLCrli  91.  Why  are  so  long  quotations  given  from  that  reply? 
— What  was  a  just  subject  of  controversy  between  the  governor  and 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  regarding  their  place  of  meeting? — What 
'm  t:&  governor  say  to  them  in  regard  to  the  tax  bill  — What  was  their 
.fply  to  this? — What  was  the  only  real  opposition  to  the  British  claims 
during  the  year  1771  ? — But  what  were  the  chief  results  of  the  policy  of 
the  British  government? — What  new  grievance  was  there  in  1772? — 
To  what  did  this  lead  ? 

F^G-ZS  92a  What  made  a  further  long  controversy  between 
the  governor  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ? — What  became  plain 
from  this  controversy? — To  what  fixed  conclusion  did  the  house  arrive  7 
— What  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  in  June  of  that  year  ? — To  what 
new  measures  did  this  lead  the  British  government? — To  what  portion 
of  the  colonies  was  active  resistance  confined  ? — Why  was  it  so? — By 
what  was  the  spring  of  1773  signalized? — By  whom  and  when  wafe  the 
plan  formed  ? 

P^CrX!  93a  How  did  the  House  of  Burgesses  proceed  in  the 
measure? — What  with  them  was  in  particular  a  subject  of  inquiry? — 
What  curious  coincidence  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Jefferson? — What 
was  the  first  occasion  for  calling  these  committees  together? — How  did 
this  collision  in  Massachusetts  terminate  ? — What  other  circumstance 
shortly  after  occurred  which  increased  the  hostility  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  governor? — What  did  these  letters  recommend? 

PAGE  94»    What  influence  did  they  exert  in  England  ? — ^In 
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what  particulars  did  these  letters  go  further  than  the  ministry  ?— How 
were  they  obtained? — What  measures  were  adopted  in  Massachusett? 
on  account  of  them  ? — What  petition  to  the  king  was  adopted  ? — What 
was  Dr.  Franiilin  instructed  to  do? — What  insult  was  cast  upon  Dr. 
Frankhn  on  this  occasion! — How  did  it  affect  the  philosopher? — How 
did  the  business  end  ? — What  did  the  East  India  Company  attempt 
to  do  ? 

FiLG-XS  95  a  III  what  manner  was  this  to  be  effected  ? — On  what 
then  was  to  bo  the  issue? — What  is  said  of  this  plan  ? — To  what  extent 
was  the  business  of  the  East  India  Company  curtailed  ? — What  did  the 
company  first  urge  to  be  done? — What  took  place  as  a  substitute  for 
this  ? — And  what  is  said  of  the  shipments  of  tea  then  made  to  America  ? 
— To  what  places  were  they  made  ?~But  how  was  this  business  looked 
upon  m  America? — What  pledges  were  mutually  exchanged  on  the 
subject  between  different  ports  ? 

FilG-XS  96.  What  did  John  Adams  quaintly  say  on  this  occasion  ? 
— What  was  done  at  Charleston  ? — And  what  was  in  Boston  the  first 
mode  of  opposition  ? — What  orders  had  admiral  Montague  ? — Who 
were  the  leaders  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time  ?— How  long  did  the  con- 
troversy continue  ? — What  took  place  on  the  19th  of  December? — What 
IS  the  sulHiance  of  Mr.  Q,uincy's  language? 

F  AG OG  97r  What  took  place  when  it  was  understood  the  gover- 
nor had  refused  the  pass  ? — What  is  said  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Bos- 
ton harbor,  as  connected  with  the  American  Revolution  7 — How  were 
the  timid  affected  by  it?  • 

CHAPTER  VI. 

?ACr3Q  93.  What  is  said  of  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  ? — But  what  special  message  was  made  in  March  follow- 
ing ?— In  what  manner  did  the  minister  speak  on  the  occasion  ? — What 
showed  the  temper  of  parliament  at  this  time  ? — What  account  is  "iven 
of  the  Boston  port  bill?— What  was  the  second  bill  passed  relating-  to 
the  colonies  at  this  time  i 

rA€rXS  99.  What  were  the  provisions  of  a  third  bill  passed 
relating  to  them?— What  is  said  of  protests  to  these  bills?— And  what 
IS  said  of  Lord  Chatham  ? — What  did  he  say  of  the  policy  of  the  minis- 
try towards  the  colonies  ?— What  does  he  say  had  always  been  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  opinion?— What  notice  is  here  taken  of  Colonel  Barro? 
—At  what  time  did  those  bills  pass? 

PACrl]  IQO.  What  is  said  of  the  arrival  of  General  Gage  ?— 
How  was  he  I'eceived  ?— What  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  holden?— 
What  resolution  was  passed  ?— What  is  here  said  of  the  course  of  Vir- 
ginia in  this  crisis  ?— When  die  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  gover- 
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nor,  what  did  the  members  do? — What  did  they  say  of  the  port  bill? — 
What  did  tliey  propose  to  have  done  ? — What  was  done  by  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  ? 

P^CfrZi  lOX.  What  did  Governor  Gage  attempt,  and  how  was 
lie  defeated  ? — What  determined  measures  were  adopted  in  Pennsylva- 
nia?— V/hat  is  said  of  the  colonial  assemblies  generally? — How  was  the 
day  observed  in  Virginia,  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  go  into  opera- 
lion? — By  whom  is  the  character  of  this  bill  well  described  ? — What  is 
the  substance  of  his  remarks  ? 

PAC-E  102a  What  general  remark  is  made  of  this  speech  of 
Air.  duincy  ? — What  was  the  condition  at  this  time  of  tlie  people  of 
Boston  and  of  the  colony  generally? — How  did  they  bear  their  trials/ 
— What  liberal  offer  did  the  merchants  of  JIarblebead  make  to  those  of 
Boston  1 — What  magnanimous  act  of  tlie  people  of  Salem  is  named  ? 
—  What  is  said  of  the  evils  of  the  port  bill? — But  what  great  benefit  to 
the  general  cause  of  the  country  arose  from  it  ? 

PAG-Xi  103.  What  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discontent 
about  this  period  ? — When  and  where  did  the  first  congress  of  the  colo- 
nies meet .' — What  is  said  of  this  distinguished  body  ? — How  many 
colonies  were  represented  in  it? — Which  ones  were  tliey  ? — What  ones 
were  not  represented  ? — Who  were  some  of  tlie  leading  men  in  this 
colony  ? 

PiLG-E  X04a  Who  was  appointed  president,  and  who  secre- 
tary ? — Who  were  the  leading  orators  ? — By  whom  was  the  business 
opened  '. — What  was  first  settled  in  regard  to  their  deliberations  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  tlie  people  of  Sufiblk,  in 
Massachusetts? — What  one  of  these  resolutions  in  particular  is  named  ? 
— What  was  among  the  first  acts  of  this  congress  ? — What  was  done 
on  the  8th  of  October? — What  is  the  first  of  these  two  resolves  ? — 
What  is  the  second  one  ? 

PAG-Z3  105.  What  was  done  on  the  14th  of  that  month  ?— 
What  acts  of  the  British  parliament  were  alluded  to  in  this  declaration? 
— What  is  said  of  the  Quebec  act  in  particular? — And  what  distinct 
resolution  was  passed,  on  a  then  most  exciting  subject? — What  did  con- 
gress consider  the  most  effectual  means  for  enforcing  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  rights  of  the  colonies?— What  was  the  substance 
of  this  non-importation  agreement  adopted  by  congress  ? — What  other 
additional  agreement  was  adopted  .' 

P2VG-Z3  X06>  By  what  means  were  these  engagements  en- 
forced 1 — What  is  said  of  the  addresses  which  accompanied  these  mea- 
sures ? — On  being  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  what  eulogium 
was  passed  on  them  by  Lord  Chatham  ? — What  forcible  passage  is  con- 
tained in  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ? — With  what  alter 
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natives  docs  it  conclude  ? — For  what  are  the  people  of  the  colonics  ad- 
vised to  be  prepared? — Wlien  did  this  congress  close  its  session? 

P^G-ZJ  X07i  When  was  it  thought  anotlier  congress  would  be 
needed  '.' — What  did  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  congress  believe? 
— What  prominent  exception  was  there  to  this  belief? — What  approval 
of  the  measures  of  tlie  congress  was  there  in  the  colonies? — But  what 
is  said  of  New  York  in  regard  to  it? — About  this  time  what  collision  was 
there  between  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  and  Governor  Gage  ? — 
What  measures  of  defence  were  devised  by  the  former? — On  what  ac- 
count was  the  general  court  emboldened  to  these  decided  measures? 

P^G-E  108 ■  W^hat  is  said  of  the  king's  speech  in  the  new  par- 
liament?— Of  what  did  I\1r.  Quincy  become  convinced  when  in  Lon- 
don on  the  occasion  ? — What  did  he  write  home  ? — What  was  moved  by 
Lord  Chatham  ? — What  language  did  he  use  in  the  House  of  Lords? — 
Did  he  prevail  ? — What  was  done  iff  regard  to  the  petition  of  Congress  ? 
— What  was  done  on  the  9th  of  February  ? — By  what  was  the  address 
to  the  king  followed? — What  new  demand  was  made  upon  him  ? 

P^G-E  109<  What  unexpected  measure  was  proposed  by  Lord 
North,  the  20th  of  February  ? — By  what  was  this  probably  induced? — 
What  in  reality  was  this  scheme  ? — By  whom  else  were  plans  of  concili- 
ation offered  ? — Which  one  was  adopted? — What  soon  followed  the  ad- 
journment of  congress? — What  were  the  movements  at  Boston? — 
What  occurred  in  New  Hampshire? — And  at  Salem? — And  in  New 
York  ? — And  in  Virginia  ? — When  and  where  did  the  Massachusetts 
congress  meet? — What  was  going  forward  in  Boston  at  this  time  ? 

p^G-E  UOp  What  designation  is  given  to  these  measures  of 
resistance? — What  was  the  reported  object  of  the  expedition  of  April 
]9tli  p — Under  whom  was  this  expedition  made  ? — But  what  was  the  rciil 
object  of  it  ? — At  what  time  did  it  reach  Lexington? — What  occurred 
at  Lexington? — Whence  did  the  party  then  go? — What  is  said  regard- 
in"  the  stores  at  Concord? — What  account  is  given  of  the  skirmish 
there? — Under  what  circumstances  was  tlie  retreat  made  to  Lexington? 

p/^G-E  3.1iX«  What  assistance  did  the  British  force  receive  at 
Lexington,  when  returning  to  Boston? — How  great  was  the  British 
loss  in  these  excursions  ? — What  were  some  of  the  prominent  results  of 
it  upon  the  interests  of  the  colonists? — What  was  the  action  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  these  matters? — What 
IB  said  of  t!ie  address  sent  to  England  ? — Who  was  the  agent  sent  thith- 
er?— What  was  done  for  putting  the  colony  in  a  state  of  defence? — 
What  is  said  of  the  offer  of  volunteers  ? 

P2LG-S  H2a  Vv"ho  were  appointed  to  command  the  American 
forces  ? — What  is  said  of  Putnam  ? — And  of  Arnold  ? — How  was  tho 
eiample  of  Gage  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  Americans  ? — What  oc^ 
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curred  between  Governor  Duninore  and  Patrick  Henry  ? — By  whom 
was  tlie  plan  formed  for  seizing  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point? — 
What  account  is  given  of  the  capture  of  the  former? — What  embolden- 
ed General  Gage  at  this  time  ? — When  was  this  ? — What  did  he  do? 

PiLG-SS  113.  What  was  the  effect  of  his  proclamation?— 
What  remark  is  made  of  Adams? — What  did  Galloway  say  of  him  ? — 
AVhat  did  Governor  Hutchinson  say  of  Adams? — Who  subsequently 
attempted  to  detach  him  from  the  American  cause  ? — What  was  the  re- 
ply of  Adams  ? — When  did  the  general  congress  meet  in  Philadelphia  ? 
— What  is  said  of  the  members  ? — How  did  they  proceed  ? 

FiLG-ZS  114.  WMiat  regard  was  paid  by  the  congress  to  the  pro 
clamation  of  Governor  Gage? — How  did  congress  commence  its  la- 
bors?— What  measures  of  defence  did  they  adopt? — What  was  done  on 
the  5th  of  June? — What  is  the  substance  of  General  Washington's  re- 
ply to  congress  on  receiving  his  apjTointment? — What  otlier  individuals 
at  the  same  time  were  appointed  to  command  in  the  American  army? — 
Wiiat  took  place  of  importance  two  days  afterwards  ? 

F^G-£  X15a  What  general  remark  is  made  on  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  ? — What  led  the  Americans  to  increase  the  means  of  de- 
fence?— Why  was  it  designed  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill  ? — What  was  done 
on  the  16th  of  June  ? — What  is  said  in  regard  to  Breed's  Hill  ? — By 
whom  were  the  provincials  at  work  there  reinforced  in  the  course  of 
tJie  day  ? — What  orders  were  given  by  the  British  ? — With  what  force 
were  these  orders  undertaken  ? — What  barbarous  order  was  given  by 
the  British  commander  at  the  same  time  ? — What  is  said  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  ? 

PAG-Zi  XX6a  What  directions  did  general  Putnam  give  to  the 
Americans? — What  was  the  effect  of  this  well  managed  coolness  on  the 
occasion  ? — When  were  the  British  able  to  succeed  in  dislodging  the 
Americans? — Under  what  circumstances  were  the  provincials  over- 
powered and  obliged  to  evacuate  ? — What  is  said  of  an  attempt  to  as- 
sail them  in  flank  ?— What  is  said  of  their  retreat  ?— Where  did  they  en- 
trench themselves  ?— What  was  the  British  loss  ?— What  was  the  Amer- 
ican loss  ?— What  is  said  of  General  Warren  ? 

FAG-Z!  117.  What  was  the  general  result  of  the  battle  ? — How- 
did  it  affect  the  continental  troops?— What  makes  the  3d  of  July,  that 
year,  memorable  ?— What  force  did  W^ashinglon  find  in  readiness  for 
his  service? — How  did  he  dispose  of  this  force  ? — To  whom  were  com- 
missions at  this  time  given  by  congress  ?— On  what  had  the  army  main- 
ly to  rely  for  success  as  thus  organized  ? — What  is  said  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  army?— And  what  is  said  of  their  equipments  and 
inuuitiona  of  war  ?— In  what  connection  is  ElizabetlUown.  New  fersey, 
named  p 
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p^G-XS  1X8.  What  were  some  of  the  numerous  circumstanceg 
that  rendered  the  situation  of  General  Washington  at  this  time  a  subject  of 
much  solicitude? — What  for  a  time  kept  his  forces  together  and  in  a  com- 
paratively good  state  of  discipline  ? — How  large  was  the  British  force  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  means  used  to  supply  the  American  army  with  arms 
and  amunition? — And  of  the  privateer  Lee? — What  was  the  condition 
of  the  colonies,  acting  under  the  advice  of  congress  ? — What  were  the 
effects  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  generally  ? — What 
took  place  in  July? 

P^C3-Z<  119a  What  bold  exploits  were  made  in  New  York  ? — 
What  one  was  made  in  Charleston? — What  occurred  in  Virginia  in  rela- 
tion to  Governor  Dunmore  ? — What  is  said  in  relation  to  the  Otter  sloop 
of  war? — By  what  means  did  he  attempt  to  surprize  the  Virginia  for- 
ces?— Did  he  succeed? — How  did  he  close  his  barbarous  career? — 
What  was  done  at  Gloucester  ? 

PiLCrZS  120.  What  other  outrages  .were  tcommitted  by  the 
British  ? — What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  feeling  at  this  time  among  the 
colonies  for  independence  ? — What  did  they  generally  desire  ? — What 
remarkable  exception  is  stated? — What  are  the  particulars  of  this  ex- 
ception?— What  was  the  concluding  resolution? — What  is  said  of  this 
bold  declaration  ? — What  was  congress  laboring  to  do  at  this  time  ? 

F^CrE  121a     What  further  measures  were  resolved  upon  as  a 
retaliation  upon  the  British? — In  pursuance   oftiie  same  plan  what  is 
mentioned  in  relation  to  Dr.  Franklin? — When  was  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence adopted? — What  is  said  of  the  spirit  of  this  document  ?- 
What  synopsis  is  given  of  the  first  paragraph  of  its  contents  ? 

PiliG-E  122a     What  does  the  declaration  next  recount? — To 
what  alternative  does  it  say  we  are  reduced  ? — Which  is  chosen  ?— Why  ? 
'What  is  said  of  the  justness  of  our  cause? — What  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged? 

FiLG-B  123a  What  assurance  is  given  to  prevent  all  misappre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  objects  of  this  declaration  ? — What  remarkable 
spectacle  does  it  say  we  exhibit  ? — When  does  it  say  that  all  warlike  ap- 
pearances will  be  laid  aside  ? — What  is  said  of  the  proposition  of  Lord 
North? — Why  was  it  rejected?— Of  whom  did  the  committee  consist 
which  made  the  report? — 

FACMj  l24a  What  other  addresses  were  got  up  ? — To  whom 
was  tiie  petition  to  the  king  committed?— When?— What  notice  was 
taken  of  it  ? — When  did  congress  reassemble  ? — What  is  said  of  General 
Gage  in  this  connection? — What  changes  were  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  position  of  congress? — In  regard  to  what  subject  was  it  found 
necessary  to  take  strong  measures  ?— How  were  the  deliberations  of 
congress  in  future  to  be  cafried  on  ?— For  what  was  the  main  army  of 
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the  Americans  engaged  ? — What  mistake  had  congress  made  in  regard 
to  the  army  ? — How  does  tliis  appear? 

F^G-ZS  X25a  By  what  means  was  the  American  army  filled 
up  ? — When  did  it  become  efficiently  organized  1 — How  numerous  was 
it? — What  is  here  said  of  General  Howe? — What  language  is  used  by 
General  Washington  in  regard  to  Howe's  supineness? — Why  were  the 
short  enlistments  made  ?— How  was  General  Washington  occujiied  ? — 
What  was  the  situation  of  General  Howe  ? 

P  J^Ci-Xj  126>  W  hat  is  said  of  the  expedition  against  Canada  ? — 
What  defence  of  the  measure  has  been  given  1 — Of  what  was  congress 
informed  which  tended  to  the  belief  that  this  measure  was  necessary  ? — 
What  had  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  do  with  it  ? — 
By  what  American  officers  was  it  recommended  1 — Under  whose  com- 
mand was  it  undertaken? — What  account  is  given  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion ? — Where  and  when  was  the  first  proclamation  issued  to  the  C;i- 
nadiansl 

P^CrE  127.  What  was  tlie  result  of  the  attempt  upon  the  foil 
of  this  British  post? — What  is  said  of  the  bold  movement  of  Col.  Ethan 
Allen  in  a  case  here  stated  ? — What  are  some  of  the  leading  incidents  in 
the  capture  of  Montreal  ? — How  did  Carleton  escape  ? — What  did  Mont- 
gomery then  do? — Of  what  did  the  detachment  under  him  consist? — 
What  is  said  of  its  progress  through  Maine? — When  did  it  reach  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  1 

P^CrE  128i  III  regard  to  what,  and  on  what  account  was  Ar- 
nold disappointed? — What  was  the  consequence  of  it? — What  is  said  of 
his  sumnmns  for  a  surrender  of  Quebec? — When  did  the  whole  Ameri- 
can force  assemble  before  this  city  ? — What  was  the  condition  of  this 
force?— What  were  the  forces  of  General  Carleton?— How  long  was 
the  seige  maintained  ? — What  was  the  result  of  it? — By  whom  was  the 
attack  planned,  and  in  what  form  was  it  to  be  made? — When  was  it 
commenced? — What  was  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Montgomery  ? 

PiLG-SS  129i  What  is  related  of  Arnold  and  his  movements  ?— 
And  of  the  entire  project  ? — What  is  said  of  the  American  loss  ? — What 
is  said  of  Carleton's  conduct  on  this  occasion? — What  did  Arnold  then 
do  for  the  winter? — To  what  period  is  the  history  of  the  American  rev- 
olution now  brought  down  ? 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
PAG-XS  130.  When  did  the  session  of  parliament  commence  ? 
—What  language  did  the  king  use  in  his  speech  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans?— What  was  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech? — What  were  the  re- 
sponses of  parliament  to  it?— Against  what  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
A  protest  made  ?— What  changes  now  took  place  in  the  ministry  ?— How 
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were  propositions  treated  for  a  conciliation  with  America? — What  was 
the  motion  of  the  dulte  of  Richmond? — What  was  the  fate  of  this  mo- 
tion ? 

FiLCrZj  13X«  W'hat  is  said  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the 
colonies'? — And  of  Mr.  Fo.x.'' — And  of  Mr.  Hartley ?— What  became 
■111  estSblislied  fact  from  these  several  failures  1 — What  is  said  of  tin! 
means  provided  for  coercing  the  colonies.'' — What  was  the  first  step  in 
ihese  means? — What  exception  was  made  to  the  prohibitory  law.? — 
'^V'hat  treaties  did  the  king  lay  before  parliament? — What  is  said  of  tiie 
•  Icbates  which  arose  on  the  occasion  ? — What  was  said  against  these 
I  rciities  ^ — On  what  ground  were  they  defended  .? 

PiAiCrZS  132*  How  many  of  these  troops  were  engaged  ! — 
How  much  money  was  voted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  year? — How 
many  English  troops  were  ordered  on  the  same  service.? — What  was 
I  he  whole  force  now  to  be  employed  against  the  colonies  ? — What  was 
the  unsuccessful  resolution  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  here  spoken  of? — 
What  British  officers  were  now  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ministry  in  regard  to  the  colonies  ? — What  is  said  of  the  large 
force  from  this  time  brought  into  requisition"? 

Fi^CS-E  133.  On  what  account  is  it  thought  the  error  of  tiie 
ministry  is  to  be  excused,  regarding  the  ease  with  which  it  is  supposed 
the  colonies  could  be  subdued  ? — How  were  the  tidings  of  the  king's 
speech  received  in  America? — What  demonstrations  of  high  resent- 
ment were  manifested? — What  is  related  of  General  Washington  rml 
the  council  of  officers? — What  was  ultimately  resolved  upon? — Wiiat 
was  the  first  object  in  this  procedure  ? — By  what  means  were  the  Brit- 
ish deceived  in  regard  to  General  Washington's  plans  ? — Wliat  was 
done  on  the  4th  of  March  ? 

P^^B  X34l>  What  did  the  British  admiral  announce  to  Cenc- 
lal  Howe  ? — In  what  condition  did  the  British  find  themselves? — What 
negotiation  was  opened  with  General  WashHigton  on  the  occasion? — 
When  was  Boston  evacuated  ? — What  had  been  the  British  forces 
there  ? — How  long  time  was  employed  in  the  embarkation  ? — How 
many  families  from  the  town  accompanied  the  British  forces? — What 
hastened  the  embarkation  ? — What  disorders  were  committed  ? — What 
was  the  condition  of  the  British  forces  at  this  time? — Where  did  they 
goto? 

J»^^B  135.  What  precautions  were  taken  by  General  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  New  York? — How  was  the  entry  of  the  provinciiil 
army  into  Boston  received  f — What  acknowledgments  did  congres.* 
make? — How  were  the  loyalists  treated? — In  what  manner  was  Boston 
then  provided  for?— By  what  means  was  New  York  saved  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  ?— What  request  did  the  committee  of  safe- 
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ty  make  to  General  Lee  ?— But  what  was  his  reply  7— What  did  he 
then  do  ? 

FACrE  136.  What  is  said  of  tlie  head-quarters  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, at  this  time? — What  does  tlie  writer  of  this  work  next  pro- 
pose to  do? — Where  had  Arnold  been  for  some  time  back? — What 
were  his  movements  in  regard  to  Quebec  on  this  occasion? — WHfen  did 
the  British  troops  reach  Quebec  ? — What  did  General  Carleton  then  at- 
t(,,„pt7 — But  why  did  he  not  succeed  in  his  plans  regarding  the  Ameri- 
Ciiiis  ? — What  generous  conduct  of  Governor  Carleton  is  here  named  ? 

FiACtZj  137«  I"  what  manner  were  tiie  British  forces  at  this 
lime  greatly  augmented? — How  large  were  tliey? — AVhat  changes  took 
place  in  the  American  army? — How  was  the  retreat  of  it  effected  ? — 
What  is  said  of  this  retreat? — What  acknowledgment  did  congress 
make? — What  is  here  related  of  General  Gates? — By  what  were  the 
disasters  of  the  Americans  in  Canada  in  part  compensated? — What  is 
said  of  Governor  i^Iartin  of  North  Carolina  ? 

7AG-E  138.  What  took  place  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge?— 
What  is  said  of  this  attack? — What  became  of  Governor  Martin? — 
What  now  became  a  main  object  with  the  British  ? — What  was  the  Brit- 
ish naval  force  at  Charleston  ? — What  was  the  land  force  there  ? — When 
did  this  armament  cross  Charleston  bar? — What  account  is  given  of  the 
fortifications  on  Sullivan's  Island? — How  was  Long  Island  protected  ? 
—What  is  said  of  the  militia? — What  is  said  of  General  Lee's  prompti- 
tude in  being  prepared  to  resist  the  British  ? — And  what  is  said  of  the 
fleet? 

p^^U  139a  How  was  the  firing  of  the  ships  received  ? — What 
is  said  of  the  shot  from  the  fort?— What  did  the  British,  at  one  time, 
think  in  regard  to  the  fort? — What  did  they  do  in  the  following  night  ? — 
What  was  their  loss? — And  what  was  the  loss  of  the  Americans? — 
What  heroic  act  is  related  of  Serjeant  Jasper  ? — How  was  he  rewarded  ? 

-What  is  said  of  the  BiHish  land  forces  ?— Where  did  the  fleet  direct 
their  course  ?— What  returns  did  congress  make  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  Charleston? 

PAG-ZS  140.  What  were  the  permanent  efl'ects  to  the  British 
of  this  discomfiture? — And  to  the  colonies  ? — What  is  here  said  of  Gen- 
oral  Howe?— And  of  Admiral  Howe?— To  what  point  did  they  direct 
their  attention? — Under  what  circumstances  were  attempts  on  New 
York  to  be  made  ?— How  was  the  holding  of  this  point  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  ? — But  how  did  the  gathering  of 
these  formidable  armaments  ultimately  operate  ? — What  had  been  tho 
influence  of  the  haughty  measures  of  parliament? 

PACrE  141i  And  of  late  years  in  particular,  what  had  been 
their  influence  ? — How  had  the  open  hostilities  of  the  British  affected 
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the  colonies? — What  had  in  consequence  thereof  become  a  fact 7— 
What  would  hence  have  been  esteemed  a  political  hypocrisy'? — Wliat 
did  the  colonists  now  see  ? — What  had  convinced  them  that  no  terms 
would  be  made  short  of  submission  of  the  most  unqualified  sort? — What 
then  remained  to.  be  done  ? 

FAG-IS  142a  What  gave  the  colonists  just  ground  to  antici 
pate  foreign  aid  in  the  struggle? — But  could  this  aid  be  expected  by 
them  as  dependent  colonies  ? — Why  not  ? — In  what  way  then  could  it 
be  expected? — What  effect  did  such  a  process  of  reasoning  have  on 
them  ? — What  was  the  particular  course  of  events  which  produced  the 
declaration  of  independence  ? — How  was  the  public  mind  in  America 
prepared  to  take  the  first  step? — What  is  said  of  the  public  press  during 
a  part  of  the  year  1776  ? — What  is  said  of  the  pamphlet  of  Thomas 
Paine? — And  of  the  charge  of  Judge  Drayton? 

PiLGZS  143a  What  is  the  concluding  part  of  it,  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  views  ? — What  did  congress  do  in  the  following  March, 
calculated  to  hasten  the  independence  of  the  colonies  1 — Who  at  this 
time  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France  ? — What  were  his  instructions  ?— 
What  was  done  a  few  weeks  later  1 

TPAGrlSi  144a  What  were  the  colonies  as  political  bodies  de- 
scribed to  be  1 — Hence,  what  were  the  political  functions  of  congress? 
— How  far  did  it  spower  extend  in  relation  to  the  declaration  of  indepen 
dence? — What  advice  had  congress  given  to  some  of  the  provincial  As- 
semblies ? — What  was  by  some  thought  even  of  these  functions  of  gov- 
ernment?— What  changes  of  opinion  were  brought  about  during  the 
parliamentary  session  of  17761 — What  did  congress  do  in  its  session  of 
that  year? 

JPAGrTi  145  a  What  advice  was  given  by  congress  to  the  peo- 
ple 1 — What  was  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  on  this 
subject? — When  was  thisl — Of  what  did  they  proclaim  the  necessity'? 
What  was  done  about  the  same  time  by  the  colonial  assemblies  ? — In 
what  did  North  Carolina  make  the  first  public  movement? — What  was 
done  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton 1 — And  what  was  done  by  the  provisional  convention  of  Virginia  1 — 
And  what  was  done  by  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  '] 

PACrZS  146a  What  is  said  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in 
regard  to  the  same  subject? — What  ground  had  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land taken? — What  resolution  was  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  on 
the  7th  of  June? — What  is  said  of  this  resolution? — Who  were  among 
the  principal  members  that  debated  the  question  ? — When  and  by  what 
majority  was  it  adopted  *? — Of  whom  did  the  committee  consist  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  the  declaration  ? — What  is  said  of  the  friends  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  mean  time  ? — What  took  place  on  the  8tli  of  July  in  be- 
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half  of  New  York? — What  was  done  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connec- 
ticut ? 

PACrZS  147a  What  was  done  by  New  Jersey  ? — What  change 
look  place  in  Pennsylvania  ? — How  was  it  brought  about,  or  how  was 
it  ascertained  1 — What  is  said  of  the  delegates  of  Maryland  ? — What 
was  effected  in  that  state  on  the  28th  of  June  1 — What  is  said  of  the 
further  debate  on  the  subject  in  congress  1 — By  which  colonies  was  the 
declaration  sanctioned  ? — How  was  the  vote  of  Delaware  ? — What  gave 
rise  to  the  revolutionary  toast,  "Rodney  in  Boots"  1 — How  was  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  ? 

PiLG-Zi  148*  What  distinguished  in  American  history  the  4th 
of  July,  1776  ? — By  whom  was  the  declaration  drawn  up  7 — What  were 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  production  and  adoption? — What 
made  it  necessary  that  this  declaration  should  be  formally  made  1 — What 
truths  are  slated  in  the  declaration  to  be  self-evident? — For  what  are 
governments  instituted! — What  is  affirmed  in  regard  to  changes  in 
government? — When  is  it  right  and  a  duty  to  make  a  change  1 

P^CS-E  149*  What  is  affirmed  of  the  colonies  in  regard  to  the 
sufficiency  of  cause  for  such  a  change  1 — What  does  the  declaration  say 
the  king  has  refused? — What  had  he  forbidden  his  governors  to  do  ?— 
What  other  laws  had  he  refused  to  pass  ? — Of  what  is  he  accused  in  re 
lation  to  the  calling  and  dissolving  representative  bodies  ? — How  liad  he 
endeavored  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population  1 — How  had  he  ob 
structed  the  administration  of  justice  ? 

PAOTS  X50>  Of  what  is  he  accused  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  military  power? — And  in  regard  to  trade  and  taxes  1 — And  in  regard 
to  trials  by  jury,  the  free  system  of  English  laws,  and  altering  the  forms 
of  colonial  government? — And  what  in  relation  to  acts  of  violence  on 
the  colonies,  and  the  employment  against  them  of  hired  mercenaries? 

p^Q-XS  X5Xa  What  did  he  constrain  Americans  to  do? — And 
what  was  he  accused  of  in  regard  to  the  Indian  savages  ? — And  of  what 
was  he  accused  in  regard  to  the  petitions  of  the  colonists? — What  does 
the  declaration  affirm  in  regard  to  the  loyal  conduct  of  the  colonists  1 — 
In  what  necessity  does  it  then  say  we  must  acquiesce? — What  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  the  declaration  ? 

p^QIS  X52a  How  was  the  intelligence  of  this  declaration  re- 
ceived by  the  states? — What  was  done  in  New  York  in  regard  to  it;? — 
And  in  Philadelphia? — What  was  done  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  the 
month? — And  in  Baltimore  1 — And  in  Boston? — And  in  Virginia?— 
What  is  said  of  a  letter  written  by  John  Adams  on  the  occasion? — What 
extract  is  given  from  that  letter  ? 

p^Q-X3  X53*  Was  this  revolution  effected  with  perfect  una- 
nimity 7 — What  were  the  persons  called  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  it  7 
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How  were  they  treated  ? — What  had  congress  done  for  them  before 

the  declaration  of  hidependence  ? — How  was  the  position  of  the  tories 
changed  after  the  declaration  ? — What  declaration  in  regard  to  them 
was  passed  by  congress  on  the  24th  of  the  month? — What  was  recom 
mended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  1 

p^G-IS  154a  What  was  done  by  most  of  the  states  in  regard 
to  the  estates  of  the  tories  1 — What  increased  the  number  of  malcon 
tents  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence  ? — How  did  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  stand  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  independence?- 
When  was  a  committee  appointed  by  congress  to  draft  a  plan  of  confed- 
eration?— Who  were  this  committee  ? — When  did  they  make  the  report? 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

P^Q-IS  155 ■  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  independence! — What  is  said  of  the  repulse  at  Charles- 
ton ? — What  is  said  of  the  concentration  of  forces  about  New  York? — 
What  were  the  British  forces  here  ? — What  was  the  ability  of  the  Ame- 
rican general  to  meet  and  oppose  these  forces  ? — How  was  his  army 
divided  1 — What  is  here  said  of  the  means  used  to  effect  a  reunion  of 
llie  countries? — What  did  Lord  Howe  do  when  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
(husetts,  in  relation  to  this  object  ? 

SACrTl  156a  What  did  congress  do  on  the  receipt  of  his  circu- 
lars ? — What  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  publication  of  them  ? — 
What  did  General  Howe  do  on  the  14th  of  July  to  the  same  end? — 
What  reply  was  made  to  his  letter? — How  did  congress  view  General 
Washington's  course  in  this  matter  ? — How  did  a  second  letter  brought 
by  General  Patterson  vary  from  the  first? — What  reply  did  Washington 
make  to  this  one  ? — What  did  General  Patterson  say  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject?— What  was  the  reply  of  Washington  to  him? 

F,AiG-ZS  157a  What  other  correspondence  was  afterwards  had 
between  the  two  generals  ? — What  important  movement  was  made  by 
the  British  on  the  12th  of  the  month  ? — What  is  said  of  attempts  to  op- 
pose these  movements? — What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  camp 
of  Washington  ? — By  whom  was  a  plot  against  the  Americans  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  subdued  ? — What  new  difficulties  were  in  the  way 
of  General  Washington — What  is  said  of  his  own  personal  efforts? — 
How  did  he  succeed  ? — What  did  congress  do  on  the  22d  of  July  ? 

F,£LG'Zi  158a  What  monetary  arrangement  was  made  the  same 
day  ? — On  the  9th  of  August  what  was  done  ? — How,  during  this  time 
was  General  Washington  occupied  ? — To  whom  had  the  defence  of 
Long  Island  been  entrusted  ? — On  the  sickness  of  General  Greene  upon 
whom  did   this  duty  devolve? — What  preparations    of  defence    had 
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been  made  on  the  island  by  General  Greene? — What  description  ic 
given  of  the  country  for  a  few  miles  east  of  the  American  entrench- 
ments?— How  were  these  entrenchments  guarded? — What  became 
the  position  of  tlie  British  forces  on  the  26th  ? 

FAGrS  159.  What  was  the  plan  of  the  British  .■'—What  was 
the  resuU? — What  was  tlie  movement  of  General  Grant? — How  were 
the  Au)ericans  alfectiid  by  it? — What  took  place  about  daylight? — 
What  command  had  General  Putnam  at  this  juncture  ? — In  what  man- 
ner had  General  Clinton  gained  his  object? — By  what  efforts  did  the 
Americans  make  their  escape  ? — How  long  did  the  forces  under  Lord 
Sterling  maintain  their  position  ? 

p^G-E  160a  What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  Sterling  on  this 
occasion? — And  of  the  retreat  of  his  forces? — What  movement  did 
Washington  himself  now  make? — What  was  he  compelled  to  witness? 
— What  did  the  British  now  determine  to  do  ? — And  for  what  was  Gen- 
eral Washington  anxious? — Why  was  he  ? — But  of  what  was  he  sensi- 
ble?— What  was  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  his  men  ? — How  was 
the  British  fleet  now  occupied  ? — Why  was  a  retreat  of  the  American 
army  now  resolved  on  ? — In  what  manner,  and  when  was  it  effected  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  skill  of  this  retreat? — What  was  there  unpropitious 
in  the  first  part  of  it? 

p^G-E  X6Xi  What  took  place  towards  morning  favorable 
to  it  ? — What  mistake  was  made  ? — But  how  were  evils  from  it 
avoided  ? — What  disenheartened  the  American  gei^eral  ? — How  were  his 
troops  affected  ? — Of  what  did  he  early  become  impressed  ? — What 
were  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ? — What  was  the  supposed  intention 
of  the  British? — To  guard  the  Americans  against  imminent  danger  what 
was  done? — What  was  done  on  the  7th  of  September? — What  was 
the  decision  ? 

^^Q-XJ  1 62.  And  what  was  resolved  to  be  done  ? — What  ques- 
tion was  seriously  agitated  ? — What  was  done  on  the  twelfth  ? — What  has- 
tened the  evacuation  of  the  city? — What  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September  ? — What  occurred  with  the  Americans  on  the  first  approach 
of  the  British  ?— What  did  Washington  do  in  this  trying  emergency  ?— 
In  what  manner  was  he  removed  from  the  scene  of  danger? — What 
general  remark  is  made  concerning  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  ? — 
When  was  the  city  occupied  by  the  British  forces  ? — What  became  of 
the  Americans  ? 

FAGZi  163.  Where  was  the  British  position?— By  what 
means  was  it  protected  ? — Where  was  the  principal  part  of  the  American 
army  ? — What  works  of  defence  did  they  now  prepare  ? — What  skirmish 
between  them  and  the  British  occurred  the  day  afler  the  retreat? — 
Under  whose  command  were  the  Americans?— What  is  said  of  them 
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on  the  occasion  ? — How  did  this  affect  the  American  army  ?— -What 
now  became  the  policy  of  the  royal  commissioners  ? — With  what 
success  ? — How  did  congress  counteract  the  tendency  of  their  opera 
tions? — What  other  royal  proclamations  were  issued  r 

FiVG-E  164.  Who  were  hence  led  to  join  the  British  standard  ' 
— And  what  counter  proclamations  were  issued  by  General  Washing 
ton  ? — III  what  respect  was  the  determination  of  congress  and  the  com 
mander-in-chief  more  resolute? — For  what  period  was  the  city  occupied 
by  the  British  forces? — What  was  one  of  the  most  Irying  and  difficult 
duties  which  now  devolved  on  Washington  ? — What  imprudence  had 
marked  the  policy  of  congress  ? — What  resolution  did  congress  pass  on 
the  16th  of  September  ? — What  modification  was  afterwards  made  ? 

FAG-ZS  165b  What  bounty  was  now  to  be  given  to  those  who 
served  in  the  war? — How  much  land  was  to  be  granted  to  officers  and 
privates  respectively  ? — What  was  to  be  done  by  the  states  ? — Of  how 
many  was  the  army  to  consist,  and  in  what  proportions  was  it  to  be  fur- 
nished ? — What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  army? — By  what  means 
was  General  Sullivan  released  ? — With  what  message  to  congress  was 
he  entrusted  ? 

F^G-E  166i  When  and  in  what  manner  was  this  message 
communicated  to  congress? — What  other  tidings  were  at  the  same  time 
communicated  to  that  body  ? — What  reply  was  given  to  Lord  Howe  ? 
— Who  were  the  commissioners  appointed  by  congress  1 — When  and 
where  did  they  meet  him? — How  was  the  conference  conducted? — 
What  was  stated  in  their  report  to  congress? — In  what  maimer  was  the 
conference  terminated  ? — In  what  language  did  Dr.  Franklin  reply  to 
Lord  Howe? 

FiLGE  167«  What  is  said  of  the  issue  of  the  conference? — 
What  was,  in  this  extremity,  the  magnanimous  determination  of  con 
gress? — What  was  the  condition  of  the  army  in  October? — How  nu- 
merous was  the  British  Army  ? — On  what  did  Lord  Howe  resolve  ? — 
In  what  way  did  he  aim  to  affect  this  ? — Had  his  plan  succeeded  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ? — How  were  his  movements  directed  ? 
— When  did  General  Lee  arrive,  and  what  in  a  council  of  war  did  he 
advise? 

F2LGE  X68a  But  whose  advice  prevailed,  and  what  was  re- 
solved to  be  done? — During  the  removal  of  the  American  troops,  how 
did  Washington  manage  so  as  to  effect  his  purpose  in  the  best  manner? 
— What  occurred  on  the  28th  of  October? — What  is  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can defence  on  this  occasion?— But  what  was  the  result  of  it? — Why 
did  not  Lord  Howe  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  victory  ? — • 
What  did  he  purpose  to  do  ? — But  by  what  means  did  Washington  frus- 
trate his  plans? — What  were  then  the  movements  of  the  British  general? 
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PACl-Zi  16di  What  had  he  purposed  to  do  on  the  first  of 
November? — By  what  means  was  he  defeated? — What  did  he  do  on 
the  following  morning? — What  change  now  took  place  in  his  plans  ? — 
Where  was  fort  Washington,  and  to  whom  was  it  entrusted  ? — What 
were  General  Green's  plans  in  regard  to  it  ? — What  occurred  on  the 
loth  of  November? — What  was  the  reply  of  Colonel  Magan,  when  sum- 
moned to  surrender  the  fort? — What  were  the  two  first  divisions  of  the 
beseigers  in  making  the  assault  ? 

Fi^G-S  170.  What  is  said  of  the  third  and  fourth  divisions? — 
What  description  is  given  of  the  storming  of  the  fort? — AVhen  the  sur- 
render was  again  demanded,  what  was  the  decision? — How  many  were 
the  American  prisoners  now  taken? — On  what  account  has  the  com- 
mandant been  censured? — What  notice  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Wash- 
ington?— What  was  the  error  of  Washington  in  this  case? 

VAGrTi  X7Xa  What  now  became  necessary  in  regard  to  Fort 
Lee  ? — What  is  said  of  the  movements  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ? — When  was 
this? — What  is  said  of  the  American  loss? — W^hat  was  the  effect  on 
the  American  cause  of  the  loss  of  these  two  forts? — What  was  now  the 
remaining  American  force? — What  was  the  condition  of  it? — What 
means  were  used  to  increase  it? — What  orders  were  given  to  General 
Lee  ? — What  was  the  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  them  ? — When  was 
this  ? — What  is  said  of  the  retreat  through  New-Jersey? 

Pil,G-Z]  172.  What  is  said  of  the  last  proclamation  of  the 
Howes  in  this  gloomy  period? — What  now  added  to  the  embarassment 
of  the  American  general? — What  was  the  only  encouraging  circum- 
stance to  the  American  cause? — What  took  place  in  Rhode  Island  the 
very  day  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware? — W^hat  was  the  object  of 
taking  Newport? — How  many  troops  were  kept  there  under  General 
Lincoln? — What  is  said  of  the  British  policy  in  this  measure  ? — Why 
did  congress  remove  to  Baltimore? — When  was  this? — AVhat  new- 
powers  were  given  to  Washington  ? 

P^C|-£  173.  Who  had  command  of  Ticonderoga? — What 
was  the  number  of  men  there? — What  is  said  of  the  importance  of 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain? — AV'hat  is  said  of  tlie  evacuation  of 
Crown  Point? — What  was  done  by  Gates,  for  maintaining  supremacy 
on  the  Lake  ? — What  is  here  said  of  the  plans  of  the  British? — What 
was  their  intention? — By  what  process  did  tTiey  acquire  a  large  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain? — Of  what  did  it  consist? 

TPAG'Tl  174a  How  many  seamen  were  on  board  of  it? — What 
is  said  of  the  American  naval  force  on  the  Lake  ? — When  did  they  come 
to  action  ? — What  in  the  first  instance  was  unfavorable  to  the  British  ? — 
What  bold  and  daring  feats  of  Arnold  were  performed  on  this  occasion  7 
To  what  place  was  he  obliged  to  retreat  ? 
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PAG-B  175.  How  were  the  eight  following  days  spent?— 
What  did  General  Carleton  do? — How  was  the  garrison  situated/ — 
What  now  proved  fortunate  to  the  Americans? — Wliat  new  movements 
were  made  in  consequence  of  Carleton's  return  to  Canada? — What  is 
said  of  the  prospects  of  the  Americans  in  the  middle  of  December? — 
What  territory  liad  been  occupied  by  the  British  forces? — How  many 
men  were  in  the  American  army  when  the  return  was  made  to  con- 
gress ? — And  how  many  after  crossing  the  Delaware  ? — And  how  many 
on  the  2Jth  of  December,  as  stated  by  Washington  himself  in  Ijis  of- 
fical  letter  ? 

PiLG-IS  X76a  In  tliis  gloomy  state  of  the  American  alVairs,  what 
is  said  of  the  energy  of  congress,  and  of  tlie  commander-in-chief? — W'hal 
was  now  his  prospect,  and  what  inquiry'  did  he  make  of  Colonel  Heed  ! 
What  was  the  answer  of  Reed  ? — On  what  then  did  Washington  n'- 
solve? — How  did  congress  nianifest  its  determination  on  the  10th  of 
December  ? — At  that  critical  period,  how  did  the  New  York  conven- 
tion contribute  to  a  better  condition  of  affairs  ? — Where  was  now  the 
enemy? — What  is  said  of  the  New  YorU  patriots? — What  language  did 
they  use  to  their  fellow  citizens  ? 

F^CrS  X77.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  eloquent  and  inspir- 
iting address? — What  did  congress  do  in  regard  to  it? — On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Congress  in  Baltimore,  what  fresh  measures  were  devised 
to  sustain  the  American  army  ? — In  this  painful  crisis  did  any  disposition 
prevail  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  Great  Britian  ? — What  suggestions 
were  sometimes  made  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  French  ? — On 
what  ground  were  these  suggestions  rejected  ? — What  was  finally 
thought  to  be  a  stronger  inducement  for  them  to  render  aid? — What 
new  occasion  arose,  for  congress  to  reiterate  its  determination  in  regard 
to  independence  ? 

P^CrE  X78i  -^iid  vvhat  is  here  said,  concerning  the  measures 
for  obtaining  foreign  alliances? — What  was  now  of  vital  importance  to 
to  the  American  cause  ? — What  remarks  are  made,  in  regard  to  the 
course  pursued  in  the  present  interval  by  General  Howe  ? — In  what 
manner  were  the  British  forces  planted  along  the  Delaware  ? — What  ad- 
ditions during  this  period  were  made  to  the  American  army? — How 
large  was  it  at  Christmas? — On  what  bold  movement  did  Washington 
resolve  !— What  was  the  effect  of  it  1 

7j(VCrS  X79>  What  time  was  selected  for  it? — What  was  Gen- 
eral Irvine  directed  to  do? — What  was  General  Cadwalder  to  do?— 
And  what  the  part  to  be  effected  by  Washington  himself  ? — What  delay 
did  he  experience? — How  did  it  succeed  ? — At  what  time  was  there  an 
action  with  the  Hessians  ?— What  account  is  given  of  it  ?— What  officer 
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was  killed? — And  what  became  of  the  Hessian  artillery? — How  many 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Americans  ? 

FAiGrZj  180.  How  many  of  the.  Hessians  were  killed  ? — And 
how  many  of  the  Americans? — Why  did  Washington  then  retreat? — 
What  inii-'ht  have  given  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  on  Vlie  Delaware 
to  him  ? — ^Vhat  effect  had  tliis  success  of  the  American  general  on  the 
Britisn  .' — When  did  he  again,  and  with  what  force,  enter  New  Jersey  : 
— What  was  then  his  movement? — What  occurred  on  tiie  2d  of  Janu- 
ary?— What  was  now  the  situation  of  Washington? — How  did  he  cal- 
culate in  regard  to  it  ? 

!Pi^€r£  18  la  What  nesy  plan  did  he  now  adopt  ? — Where  were 
the  two  armies? — What  was  done  at  night  ? — At  what  hour  did  the 
American  army  take  np  its  line  of  march? — AVhat  fortunate  or  provi- 
dential event  now  intervened  to  favor  the  American  army  ? — ^V'hat 
was  the  consequence? — How  did  the  British  general  find  himself  in  the 
morning  ? — At  what  hour  did  the  army  of  Washington  reach  Prince- 
ton ? — What  account  is  given  of  the  engagement  with  Colonel  3Iaw 
hood  ? — By  what  act  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  Washington  was  sue 
cess  attendant  on  the  American  arms  ? 

F,i^^S  182>  How  many  prisoners  were  taken  ? — What  Amer- 
ican officer  was  killed  ? — What  one  was  wounded  ? — What  now  com- 
pelled Washington  to  retreat  ? — What  was  now  the  condition  of  the 
American  army? — To  what  place  was  it  prudently  drawn  off? — What 
is  said  of  Cornwallis? — What  did  Washington  do  when  his  troops  were 
rested  qnd  refreshed  ? — What  was  his  success  ? — How  was  he  aided  ? — 
What  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people  in  New  Jersey  ? — What  is  said 
of  the  farmers  there? — What  comparison  is  made  between  the  condi- 
lio.n  of  the  American  general  now,  and  what  it  had  been  a  few  week,-; 
previous  1 

7^G-IS  183*  How  did  the  condition  of  the  British  contrast  now 
with  what  it  had  been  ? — What  in  a  few  weeks  had  Washington  done? 
— And  what  is  said  of  congress  in  this  change  of  prospect? 

•  CHAPTER  IX. 

P^GB  184.  To  what  did  congress  now  turn  its  attention? — 
What  communications  had  been  opened  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  ?— 
What  had  been  done  in  November  1775? — Wliat  letter  was  written  by 
Dr.  Franklin  on  the  same  subject? — What  stimulated  the  committee  to 
fresh  efforts  ? — On  what  mission  was  Silas  Deane  appointed  ? — When 
were  his  instructions  dated  ? — By  whom  were  they  signed  ? — When  did 
he  arrive  in  Paris? — What  did  he  request  of  the  French  Minister? — 
How  did  the  British  government  endeavor  to  counteract  this  project? 
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PAG-Zi  X85a  Of  what  was  Mr.  Deaiie  assured  by  the  French 
government  ? — What  did  the  British  government  demand  in  regard  to 
him? — Before  his  arrival  in  France,  what  voluntary  offer  was  made  to 
the  Americans,  through  their  agent  in  London  ? — What  was  done  re- 
lating to  this  offer  1 — What  curious  proceedings  have  resulted  from  the 
secrecy  witli  which  the  transaction  was  managed? — How  were  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  British  minister  treated? — What  is  the  circumstance 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Count  de  Vergennes? — 
What  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  towards  the  Americans  ? — What 
were  some  of  the  practices  illustrative  of  this  feeling? 

FiLG-ZS  186>  What  authority  was  granted  by  congress  in  No- 
vember, 1775,  regarding  the  prosecution  of  the  war? — Where  did  the 
American  privateers  succeed  best? — What  was  the  estimated  value  of 
tiieir  prizes  in  1776  ? — Where  were  they  mostly  sold? — What  took  place 
of  great  importance  in  America,  while  Mt.  Deane  was  in  Paris  ? — What 
committee  was  appointed  by  congress  on  the  llth  of  June? — Who 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  France  ? — What  is  said  of  the 
mission  ? 

IP^CrZi  !L87i  What  special  agents  were  appointed  to  different 
courts  in  Europe? — How  was  Dr.  Franklin  esteemed  in  France.? — And 
what  influence  had  he  on  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  that  country?— 
What  ground  did  the  government  of  France  take  ? — Wliat  is  said  of  the 
paper  signed  by  the  king,  and  read  to  the  commissioners  early  in  1777? 
— On  what  account  was  the  French  government  inclined  to  hesitate  ou 
ihe  subject  of  taking  open  and  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  colonies? 

Fife's  188i  How  long  did  France  continue  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position  ? — How  is  her  course  described  ? — What  was  the  effect 
of  popular  sympathy  in  France  on  the  cause  of  the  Americans? — What 
account  is  given  of  the  IMarquis  de  La  Fayette  f — When  were  his  offers 
made  ? — Why  were  they  not  more  encouraged  ? — What  did  he  say  af- 
ter hearing  of  the  desperate  condition  of  American  affairs  subsequent 
to  the  disasU-ous  battle  on  Long  Inland  ^ — By  what  means  did  he  get  to 
America  ? — .\nd  how  was  he  received  on  his  arrival  ? 

PA©B  189.  How  was  the  British  parliament  at  this  lime  in- 
elined  towards  the  colonies  ? — Who  headed  the  opposition  in  the  lower 
house? — And  who  headed  it  in  the  house  of  Lords  ? — How  many  peers 
entered  their  protest  on  the  journal? — What  language  did  they  use  in 
this  protest  1 — What  is  said  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Howes,  in 
America  ? — How  did  the  minority  proceed,  on  finding  their  opposition 
useless  ? — What  is  said  of  the  measure  now  brought  forward  by  Lord 
North  ? — How  long  did  the  session  contiime  ? — To  what  were  the 
colonies  left  ? 

FACIEI  10O«    What  is  said  of  Washington  during  the  early. 


part  of  this  year  ? — What  is  said  of  the  health  of  the  army  when  at 
Morristown? — How  might  the  British  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
sickness  and  defenceless  condition  1 — What  is  said  of  the  recruiting 
service! — What  was  the  force  of  Washington  in  March? — How  much 
was  it  increased  at  the  latter  port  of  that  month  7 — And  how  large  was 
tlie  army  under  General  Howe  at  this  time? — What  was  congress  invo- 
ked to  do  ? — What  did  they  do  ? — Under  whom  was  the  engineer  corps  '! 

P/^CrlS  19 1«  What  difficulty  was  experienced  to  the  military 
l)odies,  from  the  nature  of  the  authority  under,  which  they  were  orga- 
nized ? — In  whom  was  this  authority  ? — By  what  means  were  the  evii.-i 
from  this  cause  partially  removed  ? — What  was  now  an  evil  beyond  tlie 
power  of  congress! — What  is  said  of  the  arbitrary  enactments  on  the 
subject? — When  were  the  finances  of  the  colonies  in  the  worst  state  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  difficulty  from  the  treatment  of  prisoners? 

fiLGrS  IL92i  How  did  General  Gage  view  them,  and  iiow 
did  he  treat  them? — What  demand  did  Washington  make  upon  him? — 
And  on  his  refusal  what  was  the  purpose  of  Washington  ? — By  what 
means  was  this  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  prevented  ? — But  on  wliat 
account  was  it  again  resorted  to  ? — What  are  the  particulars  connected 
with  General  Lee's  case  1 — On  the  refusal  of  Sir  William  Howe  to 
exchange  him,  what  did  congress  resolve  to  do? — Who  were  the  Britisli 
officers  that,  consequently,  suffered  on  this  account  ? — What  did  Wash- 
ington say  of  this  system  of  retaliation  ? — How  did  this  case  terminate  ? 

P^CrZS  193i  How  were  the  American  prisoners  generally 
treated,  and  especially  the  large  number  taken  at  New  York  ? — What 
were  the  consequences  of  this  treatment  upon  tiieir  health  ? — What  dis- 
honorable proposals  were  often  made  to  them  by  the  British  officers? — 
But  did  these  proposals  avail? — What  overtures  were  made  by  congress 
for  the  relief  or  comfort  of  these  prisoners  ? — But  what  was  the  courst> 
of  General  Howe  ? — Afterwards,  when  released,  what  was  their  con- 
dition as  to  health? — How  was  Washington  employed  through  the  win- 
ter?— What  appears  from  his  letters  in  the  month  of  May  ? 

]P^CrX3  194i  How  were  the  first  pressing  necessities  of  his 
army  supplied  ? — What  supplies  were  furnished  by  a  vessel  which  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  at  this  time  ? — And  by  this  and  other  arrivals,  what 
was  his  condition  the  latter  i)art  of  May  ? — What  occurred  before  the 
regular  campaign  opened? — What  account  is  given  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Cornwallison  the'  13lh  of  April  ? — And  what  is  the 
account  given  of  what  occurred  at  Peekskill.? — What  other  similar  en- 
terprise was  undertaken  by  the  British? 

FiLG-S  195i  What  was  the  particular  object  of  it  ! — To  whosa 
command  was  it  entrusted  ? — Where  didTryon  land  ? — When,  and  with 
what  force  ? — Who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Danbnry,  and  what  did 
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he  do  1 — What  was  done  by  the  British  here  1 — By  what  means  were 
the  British  much  annoyed  in  thijir  retreat  1 — How  did  Arnold  and 
Wooster  manage  thus  to  annoy  Tryon? — Wiiat  ocenrred  at  Ridgefield 
in  particular? — When  did  he  reach  Norwalk  in  his  retreat? 

?iiLC3-S  3i96>  What  is  said  of  the  British  in  this  expedition? — 
And  of  the  loss  to  the  Americans? — What  was  done  by  congress  for 
Wooster  and  Arnold? — What  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  resnlts 
10  the  Americans  from  this  expedition  ? — What  interests  had  the  British 
;U  Sng-IIarbor? — What  account  is  given  of  au  enterprise  against  this 
place  by  the  Americans  ? — When  was  this? — What  is  said  of  the  main 
opt-rations  of  both  armies  ? — What  was  the  advantage  ofthis  to  the  Amer- 
ir.iiis? — What  was  the  policy  of  Washington! 

I^A^S  ]L97>  What  became  obvious  to  Washington  at  this 
lime? — What  precaution  did  he  make  against  such  movements  on  the 
jjart  of  the  enemy? — When  and  where  did  he  form  his  new  camp? — 
How  numerous  were  his  troops  now? — What  was  the  real  design  of 
(joneral  Howe? — What  is  here  said  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne? — What 
benefits  were  expected  by  the  British  from  a  junction  of  their' two  ar 
luies  ? — And  what  were  iJie  generaL  plans  of  Howe  1 — What  were  his 
disappointments  ? — What  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June? 

PA^IS  198>  What  is  said  of  Washington's  sagacity  on  this 
iicrasion  ? — And  of  the  Now  Jersey  militia? — What  was  then  done  by 
General  Howe? — What  changes  did  Washington  then  make  in  his 
forces? — What  was  the  character  of  the  British  movements  in  New  Jer- 
sey ? — What  other  feint  was  made  by  General  Howe  ? — What  were  liis 
iiiovements? — And  what  were  those  of  Washington? — On  the  25th  of 
June  what  were  the  respective  movements  of  the  two  generals? — And 
wlia!  occurred  on  tiie  27th  and  on  the  30th  of  June? 

PAG-B  199.  Where  was  the  British  fleet? — What  was  now  a 
subject  of  anxiety  with  the  Americans? — What  was  in  the  power  of 
the  British  ? — What  sudden  movement  was  now  made  by  Admiral 
Howe? — How  did  General  Washington  prepare  for  such  an  emergen- 
cy?— But  of  what  did  he  soon  become  persuaded? — What  British  force 
was  connected  with  the  fleet  in  leaving  Sandy  Hook,  the  23rd  of  July? 
— Where  was  the  rest  of  the  army? — Under  whose  command? — And 
for  what  purpose? — In  the  mean  lime  what  perplexed  General  Wash- 
ington: and  about  what  was  he  occupied? 

IPA^S  &QQ,  What  removed  all  his  doubts  as  to  the  British 
plans  on  the  25tli  of  August? — What  did  he  then  do? — What  occurred 
on  the  3rd  of  September? — What  was  now  demanded  of  General 
Washington  by  congress,  and  the  American  people  ? — What  account  is 
here  given  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  American  army  ? — And  of 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  ? — What  effect  had  his  arrival  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  ? — What  was  made  manifest  to  Washington,  by  the  arrival 
in  the  Chesapeake? — Wh:it  were  the  British  plans? 

PAGE  201.  What  >vas  taking  place  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber  ? — What  deserves  to  be  tccorded  in  this  place,  although  not  connef- 
ted  with  the  present  narrative  ? — What  are  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  capture  of  Prescott  ? — How  was  Barton  rewarded? — What 
IS  said  of  the  views  of  Washington  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  the  Brandy 
wine  ? — In  what  manner  did  Sir  William  Howe  make  his  first  move- 
ments for  active  measures? — In  what  manner  were  the  British  forces 
disposed  ? 

jPiLG-S  202a  What  had  the  British  commander  decided  to  do  ? 
—What  bold  design  now  was  formed  by  Washington? — What  caused 
him  to  delay  the  execution  of  it  ? — What  was  found  at  two  o'clock  to  be 
the  fact? — What  was  dien  Washington's  plan  of  operation? — What  was 
the  result  to  General  Sullivan's  division  of  the  army  ? 

PACrSS  203.  And  what  is  said  of  Wayn^?— To  what  place  did 
the  American  army  retire  ? — What  was  its  loss  in  killed  ? — How  many 
were  wounded  ?— -And  how  many  were  taken  prisoners? — What  was 
the  British  loss  ? — What  is  said  of  the  French  officers  1 — And  of  Count 
Pulaski? — How  did  the  British  follow  up  their  success? — How  did  this 
defeat  operate  on  the  feelings  of  the  Americans? — What  accessions  did 
the  American  army  receive? — On  what  did  Washington  resolve? 

FACS-S  204.  What  did  he  do  on  the  15th  of  September?— 
What  was  iiis  object  in  taking  up  his  position  at  tlie  Warren  Tavern  ? — 
Where  is  this  place? — What  occurred  between  this  time  and  the  18th  of 
the  month  ? — What  did  he  do  on  the  19th  1 — What  are  the  particulars 
of  a  severe  disaster  to  the  republican  army? — What  was  the  British  ar- 
my now  able  to  do  ? — In  what  dilemma  was  Washington  placed  ? 

P^CrSi  205.  By  what  means  only  could  he  protect  Philadel- 
phia?— What  had  been  the  condition  of  iiis  soldiers  subsequent  to  the 
'2Gth  of  August? — What  did  he  consider  too  rash  to  be  attempted  1 — To 
what  place  did  he  order  a  rereat  ? — When  did  the  British  army  take 
possession  of  Philadelphia? — What  became  of  congress  in  this  emer 
gency  ? — What  additional  authority  was  now  bestowed  on  the  comman- 
der-in-chief?— What  is  said  of  some  of  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia?— 
How  numerous  at  this  time  was  the  American  army? — Where  was  it 
encamped  ? 

FACS-E  206.  Where  was  the  British  fleet  1— Where  is  Mud 
Island  ? — What  means  were  used  to  prevent  a  communication  between 
the  British  fleet  and  army? — What  were  the  two  new  forts  called? — 
What  was  important  to  Sir  William  Howe  ? — Why  was  this  important? 
— What  was  accordingly  done  by  him  ? — By  what  means  was  part  of 
the  fleet  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  1 — What  was  Washington  resolved 
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to  do? — When  did  he  reach  Germantovvn?— In  what  maunei"  was  an 
attacii  now  made  on  the  British  army  ? 

p^Q-XS  207i  What  success  at  first  attended  the  Americans  ? — 
But  what  turned  the  hattle  against  them  ? — What  was  the  American 
loss  1 — What  was  the  British  loss  ? — To  what  place  did  the  American 
army  retreat  ? — To  what  did  General  Howe  find  it  necessary  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  ? — What  is  here  related  of  Washington's  policy  to- 
wards the  British  army? — What  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Franklin  regard- 
ing General  Howe's  condition  in  Philadelphia? 

p^CrXS  20  8  ■  •  Where  now  was  the  American  army  ? — What  of 
importance  had  taken  place  at  the  North, 

CHAPTER  X. 

P^G-IS  209.  When  did  Burgoyne  arrive  in  Quebec  7 — Upon 
what  service  was  he  now  to  be  engaged  ? — What  is  said  of  the  origin 
of  thus  descending  upon  the  United-States? — What  became  the  settled 
opinion  on  the  subject? — What  was  therefore  determined  on? — What 
is  said  of  Burgoyne  in  connection  with  Sir  Guy  Carieton? — How  large 
was  Burgoyn^'s  army  1 — Of  what  did  it  consist? — What  is  said  of  the 
brass  train  used  in  this  service  1 — What  was  the  particular  object  of  the 
seven  hundred  rangers  under  St.  Leger? — What  was  ordered  in  regard 
to  aid  from  the  Canadians  ? 

IPACrZS  210i  What  other  parties  were  collected  for  the  cam- 
paign.''— Who  were  the  generals  that  accompanied  Burgoyne? — What 
preparations  had  been  made  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Americans,  for 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  country  ? — How  was  the  navigation  ob- 
structed?— How  many  men  were  to  be  provided  for  the  defence? — 
What  is  said  of  the  appointment  of  General  Schuyler  to  the  command 
of  them  ? — When  did  he  take  the  command  of  them  ? — What  was  Bur- 
goyne's  plan  for  the  campaign  ? — What  was  General  Schuyler's  plan 
for  defence  ? — When  did  Burgoyne  arrive  in  the  neighboriiood  of 
Crown  Point? 

F2LG-IS  2XX.  What  is  here  said  about  his  Indian  allies  i*— How 
did  he  attempt  to  improve  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  them.? — 
What  did  he  do  on  the  29th  of  June  ? — What  was  the  substance  of  his 
proclamation? — What  was  thought  of  it  in  England? — IIow  did  it  operate 
on  the  Americans.? — What  did  Burgoyne  then  do.' — What  account  i.s 
given  of  Ticonderoga  ? — And  of  the  garrison  under  Gen.  St.  Claii  ' 
— In  what  could  it  alone  be  calculated  that  it  might  bo  defended? 

P/^G-Xl  2X2a  How  did  Burgoyne  proceed  in  his  movements? 
— What  advantageous  positions  did  he  acquire? — Why  had  not  the 
An?ericans  fortified  Mount  Defiance  ? — What  was  done  by  General  St. 
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Clair  on  the  5th  of  July? — On  what  did  the  garrison  agree  ? — How  was 
tlio  garrison  divided,  and  liow  did  it  proceed  ? — What  is  said  of  the 
baggage,  stores,  and  sicii? — What  embarrassed  their  movements? — 
What  advantage  was  gained  by  the  enemy  from  this  delay  ? — What  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  July? 

FiLG-S  2]i3a  What  was  the  American  loss  in  the  battle  ofHub- 
bardstown  ? — Wliat  was  the  British  loss  ? — What  is  here  said  of  the 
movements  of  St.  Clair  ? — What  is  said  of  Fort  Anne,  and  Colonel 
Long? — When  did  St.  Clair  join  General  Schuyler.'' — How  many  men 
had  the  American  general  in  his  force? — What  had  been  the  amount  of 
the  American  loss  in  the  late  disasters .'' — How  did  these  disasters  oper- 
ate on  the  spirits  of  the  Americans? — Whom  did  they  censure  ? — What 
measure  did  congress  take  in  regard  to  these  disasters  ? — For  what  does 
it  appear  St.  Clair  might  have  been  censured  ? 

PiVCrli  2X4a  What  other  American  posts  were  soon  relin- 
quished ? — What  was  done  on  the  22d,  and  again  on  the  30th  of  July  ? — 
What  did  the  American  army  continue  to  do  ? — Where  was  it  on  the 
20lh  of  August.' — How  had  Burgoyne  employed  himself  in  the  inte- 
iin  ? — What  is  said  of  the  difficulties  of  it.' — In  what  manner  had  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  increased  these  difficulties  ? — How  many  bridges  were  the 
British  compelled  to  construct  in  this  toilsome  labor? — What  is  said  of  a 
party  that  had  been  left  at  Ticonderoga? — What  is  said  of  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  British  in  obtaining  provisions  ? — What  effect 
was  produced  on  their  spirits  and  energies  by  these  vexations? 

Pjf^CrZS  215a  Whatadvantage  was  thereby  gained  by  the  Amer- 
icans ? — What  proclamation  did  Burgoyne  then  put  forth  ? — And  did 
Schuyler  meet  the  crisis  in  his  proclamation .' — Of  what  did  he  avail 
himself.'' — What  greatly  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  Americans.? — 
How  did  this  resentment  operate  on  the  strength  of  the  American  ar- 
my?—What  is  said  of  the  militia.' — In  what  way  did  Washington  add 
to  tlie  strength  of  this  army.' — How  numerous  did  it  become  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August.? — What  is  said  of  the  Polish  hero,  Kosciusko.' — What 
duty  had  been  assigned  to  the  second  division  of  Burgoyne's  army,  un- 
der St.  Leger  ? 

p^G-ZS  2X6.  How  large  was  his  force  on  reaching  Fort  Schuy- 
ler ? — What  is  said  of  General  Herkimer  ?— What  is  said  of  the  militia 
on  this  occasion? — What  important  service  did  Colonel  Willet  here 
render  ?— What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  ?— What  means 
were  used  by  St.  Leger  to  induce  Colonel  Gansevoort  to  surrender  the 
fort?— What  was  the  reply  of  the  colonel  ?— -What  other  daring  feat 
was  now  performed  by  Colonel  Willet? 

FAG-Z!  217.  Who  was  sent  by  General  Schuyler  to  the  relief 
of  the  fort  ? — What  stratagem  was  practised  by  Arnold  to  intimidate 
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the  enemy  ? — How  was  this  finesse  of  Arnold  made  still  more  effective  ? 
— What  waa  the  final  consequence  of  it  ? — To  what  loss  were  the  British 
subjected  in  raising  the  seige? — What  took  place  on  the  22d  of  Au' 
gust? — Of  what  was  Burgoyne  desirous? — What  plan  did  he  adopt  to 
prevent  American  succors  being  given  to  Fort  Schuyler  1 — What  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  to  his  movements  ? — How  did  he  determine  to  re- 
move this  obstacle  ? — Into  what  error  was  he  led  in  regard  to  his  plan  ? 

P^G-XS  2X8>  What  detachment  did  he  order  on  this  service  ? — 
Of  whom  was  it  composed  ? — Under  what  circumstances  is  Colonel 
Stark  mentioned  to  the  reader? — Where  did  Colonel  Baum  encamp? — 
What  effect  was  there  on  the  two  parties  by  a  storm  of  rain  ? — What  did 
Stark  resolve,  on  the  16th,  to  do  ? — What  is  said  of  the  resistance  ? — 
What  was  the  result  ? — How  did  the  Americans  fight  ? — And  what  be- 
came of  the  corps  of  Breyman  ? — ^»Vhat  was  the  British  lops  ? — What 
was  the  American  loss  ? 

^A&Td  219a  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  battle? — 
Why  so  important? — What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  ? — How 
were  the  British  affected  by  it  ? — Why  were  the  British  so  much  affect- 
ed by  it? — What  change  was  made  in  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army  at  the  north? — What  took  place  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Gates? 

^^CS-E  220a  What  daring  enterprise  was  undertaken  about  this 
time  by  a  party  of  New  England  militia? — Under  whose  directions  was 
this  gallant  corps? — What  now  added  to  the  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ? — What  were  the  particulars  of  Miss  M'Crea's  murder  ? — What 
notice  was  taken  by  Burgoyne  of  the  representations  regarding  her 
murder? — Why  did  not  the  laidians  remain  faithful  to  Burgoyne  ? — 
And  what  is  said  of  the  Canadians? — What  did  he  do  on  the  13th  of 
September? — On  what  was  he  now  dependent? 

FiLG-Ei  221a  What  did  the  event  show  ?— Of  the  expedition 
from  New  York  what  is  said? — When  was  the  fate  of  his  army  deter- 
mined ? — What  battle  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  September  ? — What 
were  the  effects  of  it  on  the  Americans  ? — What  description  is  given  of 
it? — How  was  it  terminated? — Why  did  the  fruits  of  itattend  the  Amer- 
icans?— How  were  the  Indians  and  Canadians  affected  by  it? — How 
great  was  the  British  loss  ? — How  great  was  the  American  loss  ? — What 
was  Arnold's  conduct  in  this  battle  ? — What  led  him  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand 1 

FAG-S  222a  What  was  Burgoyne's  course  after  the  battle  of 
Stillwater? — And  what  did  Gates  do  ? — What  is  here  said  of  Genera. 
Lincoln  ? — How  strong  were  the  Americans  on  the  4th  of  October  1 — 
What  was  now  the  condition  of  Burgoyne's  army  ? — In  the  middle  of 
September  what  communication  did  Burgoyne  receive  ^ — What  replies 
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did  he  make  to  it  7 — What  became  necessary  for  mm,  on  me  1st  of  Oc- 
tober ? — What  did  he  do  on  the  7th  ? — By  whom  was  he  aided  in  the 
attack  ? 

PAG-S  22i3>  I'l  what  manner  was  the  battle  opened  by  the 
Americans? — How  is  the  battle  described  ? — How  soon  did  the  British 
give  way? — What  was  then  the  course  of  the  Americans? — What  is 
said  of  Arnold  during  this  battle  1 — When  did  fighting  terminate? — 
What  was  the  British  loss? — What  is  said  of  General  Fraser,  and  of  hia 
funeral? — On  what  did  Burgoyne  resolve  the  night  following? — What 
did  the  Americans  do? — What  was  now  the  policy  of  Gates? 

7ACrE  2241.  What  did  the  British  general  hastily  do  ?— What 
did  his  soldiers  do  in  their  retreat  1 — Where  was  Gates? — What  took 
place  on  the  lOih  and  11th  ? — On  what  did  Burgoyne  resolve  as  a  last 
hope? — What  report  did  his  scouts  make  ? — How  much  had  his  forces 
been  reduced? — What  is  said  of  the  course  of  Clinton  ? — How  large 
was  his  force  ? — What  was  his  first  enterprise  in  ascending  the  river  ? — 
What  account  is  given  of  his  operations  ? 

FA@-Sj  225a  What  is  said  of  the  bravery  of  the  defenders  of 
this  fort? — What  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  do? — What  disreputable 
acts  of  outrage  were  committed  by  the  British  in  this  neighborhood  1 — 
How  did  these  outrages  affect  the  Americans? — But  what  was  Gates's 
policy  on  tho  occasion  ? — To  what  British  officer  did  he  address  a  letter? 
—  What  indignant  threat  did  it  contain? — What  in  the  British  move 
ments  on  the  occasion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  ? — On  the 
13th  of  October  what  did  Burgoyne  ascertain  ? 

FAGZS  226.  What  was  the  situation  of  his  men  ?— What  waa 
determined  in  a  council  of  war? — What  was  done  on  the  15th  and  the 
17th  days  of  October? — What  intelligence  was  received  by  Burgoyne  in 
the  course  of  the  treaty  with  Gates? — But  what  is  said  of  it  ? — What  were 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty? — What  is  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Wil- 
kinson in  regard  to  this  business? — By  what  means  was  the  treaty 
brought  abruptly  to  a  close? — What  were  the  principal  articles  of  the 
convention  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  ? 

FiLG-ZS  227.  What  is  said  of  these  terms  ? — How  was  the  deli- 
cacy of  tiie  American  general  made  manifest  ? — What  is  said  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  tlie  British  army  ? — How  was  Burgoyne  treated 
personally? — What  afiecting  incident  is  mentioned  of  his  being  at  Al- 
bany ? — How  was  he  treated  in  Boston  ? — What  did  Gates  do  on  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  ? — What  is  said  of  Ticonderoga  and  other  forti- 
fied places  on  the  northern  frontier  ? 

FACrS  228.  Whatwere  the  efiects  of  this  victory  on  (he  Amer- 
icans 7 — What  did  congress  do? — What  has  ever  been  a  disputed  point 
in  history  1 — What  charges  have  been  mutually  made  7— What  will  a 
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brief  notice  of  the  leading  facts  show  r — What  was  the  true  cause  of 
distrust,  by  the  American  congress,  in  regard  to  the  British  ? — What  is 
certain  in  regard  to  the  patriots? — What  is  repeated,  previously  stated, 
on  the  subject  of  exchange  of  prisoners? — But  how  was  the  case  alter- 
ed on  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne? — What  was  natural  and  rational 
with  the  Americans? 

FACrS  229.  What  was  done  with  these  British  soldiers  at  Bos- 
ton ? — What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  army? — And  what 
then  became  a  subject  of  controversy  ? — What  accusation  did  Burgoyne 
make  ? — What  is  here  said  of  the  disposition  ofcongress  ? — How  did  con- 
gress argue  on  the  subject? — To  what  did  this  lead  on  the  part  of  Bur- 
goyne ? — What  gave  congress  a  plausible  defence  for  this  act? — When 
did  the  army  of  Washington  receive  reinforcement? 

PikG-S  230.  What  joint  attack  was  planned,  by  the  British  on 
American  posts? — When  was  it  made? — What  are  the  particulars  of 
it  ? — What  was  the  result  of  this  attack? — How  many  of  the  assailants 
were  killed? — How  were  affairs  at  Fort  Mifflin? — What  is  said  of  these 
brilliant  actions? — And  of  the  defence  of  that  on  Mud  Island  in  particu- 
lar?— What  was  the  force  of  Colonel  Smith? — What  was  he  forced  to 
do  on  the  loth? — What  became  of  the  Red  Bank  post? 

P^G-ZS  23!La  What  was  the  consequence  to  the  Americans 
of  the  loss  of  these  forts? — What  did  the  British  next  do? — How  uunie- 
rous  now  became  the  army  of  Washington  ? — Where  was  he  ? — What 
was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  in  regard  to  him? — On  what  account 
was  the  enemy  induced  to  return  to  Philadelphia? — Where  did  Wash- 
ington take  up  winter  quarters? — What  had  hitherto  the  two  British 
armies  succeeded  in  doing  ? — And  what  had  become  the  condition  of  the 
people  they  had  attempted  to  conquer  ? — ^V'hat  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter  ? 

CHAPTER  XL 

PAG-S  232.  What  was  a  serious  source  of  embaras.sment  to 
American  affiirs? — What  illustration  of  this  is  named? — How  were  tlio 
functions  of  government  exorcised  ? — What  was  the  effect  of  this  un- 
limited discretion  in  congress  ? — Had  the  evils  been  foreseen  ? — What  is 
said  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  connection  with  this  subject? 

PACrZ!  233.  On  what  account  in  the  succeeding  year  was  tin- 
project  of  union  revived  ? — When  was  the  report  of  a  connuittoe  0:1 
this  subject  made  ? — When  was  a  plan  for  union  adopted  by  congress  ? — 
What  change  took  place  in  the  presidency  of  congress? — What  rc.<o- 
liition  was  passed  in  relation  to  the  proposed  union  ? — What  wore  the 
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principles  of  uniou  in  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  ? — From 
what  were  the  states  to  be  prohibited  1 

PiLG-S  234.  What  were  the  states  required  to  do  towards  the 
common  defence  ] — How  were  the  charges  of  war  for  common  defence 
to  be  defrayed  1 — What  were  the  specially  delegated  powers  of  congress 
to  be? — How  were  all  questions  relating  to  marine  jurisprudence  to  be 
Bottled? — And  in  what  matters  was  congress  to  be  the  final  judge  7 — In 
what  matters  had  congress  tlie  sole  right  to  exercise  authority  ? — What 
committee  was  congress  authorised  to  appoint  ] 

FiLG-XI  235.  What  were  to  be  the  duties  of  this  committee  ?— 
From  what  were  the  United  States  expressly  restrained  ? — How  were 
all  other  questions,  not  Jiere  enumerated,  to  be  settled  by  congress? — 
What  powers,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  might  this  committee  exercise  ? 
— What  was  further  provided,  by  those  articles  of  confederation,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country  ? — What  finally  did  each 
state  stipulate? — And  what  was  understood  respecting  Canada? 

F^G-S  236>  When  this  was  agreed  to  in  congress,  what  was 
next  done  ? — What  was  the  substance  of  the  letter,  addressed  by  congress 
to  the  state  legislatures,  respecting  the  union  1 — What  will  be  perceived 
regarding  the  nature  of  these  articles? — When  did  they  become  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  ? — Did  this  long  delay  prevent  the  states 
from  acting  in  concert,  on  matters  of  common  interest? 

FACrZS  237.  Which  were  the  states  that  did  not  adopt  these  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  before  the  month  of  June,  1773  ? — What  is  said 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  regard  to  their  adoption  of  them  ? — And 
what  was  the  course  of  3Iaryland  on  the  subject? — When  she  assented, 
with  what  qualification  did  she  do  it? — What  evils  had  resulted  from  a 
want  of  confederation? — What  two  departments  of  government  in  par- 
ticular, had  suffered  much  on  this  account  ? — What  is  said  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  bills  of  credit? — To  what  amount  had  they  increased  1 

FAG-ZS  238.  What,  at  this  time,  would  have  been  impradent  1 
— What  was  the  only  resource  of  congress  1 — On  what  was  this  resource 
dependent? — When  was  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  very  serious- 
ly felt? — What  did  congress  do  to  counteract  this  evil  ? — What  is  said 
of  this  wild  measure,  as  it  is  termed  ? — What  were  the  states  required  to 
do  in  order  to  aid  in  tiiis  measure  ? — What  was  done  in  relation  to  thesn 
matters  in  1778  ? — What  is  said  of  this  expedient  ? 

FiLGS  239a  What  bad  consequence  befel  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciations  in  the  currency  ? — AA'hat  was  the  opinion  of 
Washington  on  the  subject? — W'liat  did  congress  at  last  do  in  compl' 
ance  with  his  solicitations? — AMiat  ciianges  were  the  result  of  the  ap 
pointment  of  a  committee  ? — How  did  this  reform  operate  on  the  state  ol 
the  army  7 — What  is  said  of  the  complaints  of  the  army  7 — Why  hud 
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many  of  them  resigned  1 — What  is  said  of  the  half-pay  for  hfe  that  con- 
gress voted  to  them  ? — What  did  congress  do  at  the  end  of  the  year  7 

|Pii,G-Ii  240>  But  what  greater  evils  threatened  the  American 
cause  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1777? — What  was  done  to  the  great 
injustice  of  General  Washington? — What  did  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania do  in  furtherance  of  that  injustice  ? — What  agency  had  Generala 
Mifflin  and  Conway,  and  perhaps  Gates,  in  these  measures  of  opposition 
to  Washington  ? — What  expedition  did  they  project  against  his  remon- 
strance?— Why  was  it  abandoned? — What  reaction  soen  took  place  in 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  these  matters? 

PAG-E  2^1i  To  what  did  Conway  resort  in  a  fit  of  passion  '! 
— What  did  he  write  to  Washington  when  supposing  himself  mortally 
wounded  ? — By  whom  was  his  place  in  the  army  filled  ? — How  did 
Washington  conduct  himself  during  all  this  season  of  trial  ? — What  is 
said  of  his  treatment  of  his  enemies  ? — What  was  needed  at  this  time  in 
tlie  management  of  American  affairs? — What  is  said  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge? 

FAG-ZS  2i42a  How  did  these  accumulated  sufferings  affect  the 
health  of  the  army  ? — What  is  said  of  the  hospitals? — And  of  the  medi- 
cal department  ? — What  is  said  of  the  moral  courage,  and  the  patriotic 
devotion  to  their  country,  by  tiie  army,  under  all  this  weight  of  suffer- 
ing?— How  much  had  the  army  become  reduced  in  this  season  of  dis- 
tress ? 

F/L€i'!B  2^3  ■  What  did  General  Washington  do,  in  this  perilous 
exigency,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  army  1 — What  took  place  to 
wards  spring  favorable  to  the  army  ? — What  benefit  began  to  manifest  it- 
self to  the  American  cause,  through  the  influence  from  Bnrgoyne's  sur- 
render?— What  is  said  of  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  French  court, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  uncertainty  in  the  American  affairs  ? — 
What  was  done  especially  in  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Stormont  ? 

PjA,GrS  2^4i  But  what  was  still  notorious  to  the  British  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Americans  ? — What  ia 
said  of  the  American  commissioners  at  the  French  court? — And  what 
did  Monsieur  Gerard  signify  to  them  on  the  19th  of  December? — When 
did  the  negotiations  end  ? — And  what  was  the  conclusion  of  them  1-^Iii 
anticipation  of  hostilities  bntween  France  and  Great  Britain  wnat  was 
mutually  stipulated? — In  case  of  conquests  being  made  by  France  and 
America,  from  the  British,  what  division  of  them  was  to  be  had  ? — What 
did  France  guarantee  to  the  United  States'! 

V/LGrE  245 ■  What  secret  article  was  in  the  treaty  1 — By  whom 
was  it  signed  ? — By  whom  and  when  was  the  whole  made  known  to 
tl)e  British  government  l — When  was  intelligence  of  it  received  in  Araer* 
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ica  ? — How  did  the  first  successes  of  Burgoyne  affect  the  British  gov- 
ernment ? — How  did  things  go  in  parliament,  touching  difficulties  with 
the  American  colonies? — What  distinguished  part  did  Lord  Chatham 
tnke? — How  was  his  attack  on  the  ministry  met  ? 

PAGrE  246i  In  what  manner  was  the  debate  closed  ? — What 
took  place  the  succeeding  day? — What  is  reported  of  Lord  North  ? — 
What  did  Lord  Chatham  say  on  this  occasion? — How  did  the  ministry 
meet  his  invective  and  the  reverses  they  beheld  ? — To  what  did  they 
limit  themselves  ? — What  course  did  Lord  North  now  propose  1 — What 
remarks  did  he  muke  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  it  ? 

P^CrE  247.  What  is  said  the  Americans  might  now  have  done? 
—How  might  tiie  proposed  relation  between  the  two  countries  have  been 
considered  ? — What  was  the ^rst  act  towards  carrying  out  the  measures 
of  conciliation? — What  was  the  seconrf  one  ? — And  what  was  ihe  third 
one? — What  was  stipul.ited  in  the  first  act? — To  carry  those  powers 
fully  into  effect  wha_t_was  further  enacted  ^ — How  long  was  this  act  to 
remain  in  force  ? — What  comment  is  here  made  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  ministry  ? 

PiLG-Z3  248<  What  further  humiliating  concessions  did  the 
ministry  make  ? — What  is  said  of  the  haste  of  the  ministry  on  the  occa- 
sion?— How  were  these  bills  treated  in  parliament  ? — What  remark  is 
made  of  the  opposition  in  parliament? — What  did  Mr.  Fox  charge  on 
Lord  North? — Who  were  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  kuig 
to  confer  with  the  colonies? — When  did  they  sail  for  America? — 
But  what  in  the  meantime  had  clouded  their  prospects  of  success  ? — 
What  occurred  on  the  17th  of  3Iarch? 

PJ^G-ZS  249>  What  was  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
7th  of  April? — For  what  is  this  circumstance  chiefly  memorable! — 
What  is  said  of  the  health  of  Lord  Chatham  ? — "What  is  said  of  his  re- 
ply to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  1 — What  are  some  of  his  remarks  and 
sarcasms  in  that  reply? — What  is  said  of  the  rejoinder  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ? 

PJLG-Zj  250.  How  was  Lord  Chatham  affected  on  this  trying 
occasion?  —  How  long  did  he  survive  ? — What  was  row  the  only  hope 
of  the  termination  of  the  war? — What  was  done  with  these  bills  of  par- 
liament in  America  ? — Who  was  the  British  agent  for  making  them 
hnown  in  America  ? — What  is  said  of  the  dignified  and  energetic  course 
of  congress  on  the  occasion  ? — What  did  congress  do  with  these  British 
overtures  ? — Who  were  the  committee  to  report  on  them  ? — What  does 
the  report  say  of  them  ? 

PACrZS  251.  What  did  the  committee  maintain  ?— And  what 
did  congress  declare  must  be  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiation  with  the 
commissioners  of  Great  Britain  ? — What  occurred  about  two  weeks 
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subsequent  to  this  decision  of  congress  ? — What  was  anticipated  from 
the  French  alliance? — What  was  done  by  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland?— » 
How  was  the  French  minister  received  in  America  ? — What  is  said  of 
the  American  envoys  at  Paris? — To  what  office  was  Dr.  Franklin  now 
appointed  1 

F.^Gr^  252«  What  difficulties  had  the  Briti.-<h  commissioners 
now  to  meet? — What  request  did  they  make  to  Washington  "f — How 
was  their  request  treated  .' — What  did  they  next  do  ? — What  was  the  fate 
of  these  offers? — What  had  a  war  of  three  years  effected  with  the  Ame- 
ricans?— What  reply  was  the  president  of  congress  directed  to  make? 
— What,  on  the  subject,  caused  much  indignation  among  some  of  the 
members  of  congress? 

F^^Si  2S3a  Who  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  an 
answer  to  these  overtures  ? — What  did  they  inform  the  commissioners? 
— On  what  terms  alone  was  it  said  a  treaty  might  be  negotiated  with  Amer- 
ica?— What  further  passed  between  the  commissioners  and  congress? 
— What  agency  was  attempted  by  Governor  Johnston  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  two  countries  ? — What  offer  was  made  to  General  Reed  1 — What 
reply  did  he  malje  to  it? — What  was  done  by  congress  when  these  mat- 
ters were  made  known  to  that  body? 

7ilLGrZi  254a  After  filling  in  their  attempts  with  congress  what 
did  they  next  propose  ? — In  addressing  themselves  direct  to  the  people 
what  did  they  say? — How  did  congress  meet  these  inHammatory  move- 
ments of  the  commissioners? — What  was  said  in  the  manifesto  of  con- 
gress ? — When  did  the  commissioners  return  to  England  ? — What  is 
said  of  the  military  events  of  the  year? — What  account  is  given  of  them? 
—Where  did  the  contending  forces  respectively  remain  ? 

P^G-B  255>  What  was  done  at  Bordentown  1 — What  naval 
forces  of  the  Americans  were  destroyed  ? — What  ravages  were  commit- 
ted in  Rhode  Island  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. 

f  AG'S  256.  What  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  of  1778, 
planned  in  Paris  ? — How  was  this  to  be  done  ? — Of  what  did  the  British 
fleet  consist? — Who  commanded  the  French  fleet? — Of  what  did  it  con- 
sist ? — Why  di  ]  the  British  fleet  leave  the  Delaware  ? — Where  now  wag 
the  whole  British  force  in  America  concentrated  ? — How  long  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  was  this  effected? — What  route  was  taken 
by  the  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  reacning  New  York  ? — When 
did  he  evacuate  Philadelphia? 

P^CgiQ  2i57.  What  was  nis  force.' — How  far  did  his  line  ot 
march  extend  ? — What  was  General  Maxwell's  brigade  directed  to  do  7 
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—Why  did  not  Washington  engage  in  a  general  battle  with  the  British 
forces? — But  what  did  he  still  resolve  to  do? — What  was  done  on  the 
27th  ? — And  on  the  28th  what  was  done? — Under  what  American  gene- 
ra), on  tliis  occasion,  was  Lu  Fayette  in  connnand? 

FiLCrE  25 8 •  Whiit  was  the  position  of  the  two  forces  at  this 
time  ? — What  is  said  of  the  corps  of  La  Fayette  ? — Why  did  General 
Lee  retreat? — What  took  i)kice  on  the  meeting  of  Washington  and 
Lee? — How  did  the  conflict  of  that  day  terminate? — Why  was  it  not 
renewed  the  following  morning  ? — When  did  Clinton  reach  Sandy 
Hook  ? — How  great  was  the  British  loss  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  ? — 
What  was  the  American  loss?— How  many  of  the  British  army  desert- 
ed on  this  occasion  ? 

FiLG-Z!  259a  What  was  the  conduct  of  Lee  in  consequence  of 
General  Washington's  censuring  him  ? — Upon  what  three  charges  was 
Lee  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court  martial? — What  was  the  sentence  of 
the  court  ? — What  comment  is  made  upon  that  sentence? — When  did 
the  French  fleet  appear  off  Sandy  Hook  ? — What  was  the  object  of 
Count  D'F.staing? — Why  did  he  abandon  this  object? — What  did  he 
do  on  the  22d  of  July? 

PAG-E  2S0.  Had  he  remained  at  Sandy  Hook  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  consequence? — When  did  he  arrive  at  New- 
port?— How  long  had  Rhode  Island  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish 7 — What  plan  was  now  formed  in  regard  to  the  British  forces  ? — 
How  large  were  these  forces  ? — Under  whom  were  the  American  land 
'brces  placed? — What  generals  joined  Sullivan? — Of  what  number  did 
the  American  forces  consist  ? — What  day  was  fixed  for  the  capture  of 
Newport  ? — Why  did  not  the  French  admiral  co-operate  in  that  effort? 
—What  occurred  to  the  two  fleets  ? 

FAG-E  261.  When  did  the  French  fleet  leave  the  harbor  of 
Newport? — What  was  the  consequence  ? — What  is  said  of  Sullivan's 
militia? — What  is  said  of  his  retreat? — What  took  place  in  the  course 
of  his  retreat? — What  was  the  respective  loss  of  the  two  parties  in  this 
conflict? — What  occurred  on  the  1st  of  September? — What  did  Admiral 
Howe  do  after  refitting  his  fleet  in  New  York? — What  changes  then 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  British  fleet? — What  took  place  at 
Boston  relating  to  the  French  fleet  there? 

P^G-E  262a  To  what  were  the  faults  in  Count  D'Estaing's 
movements  attributed  ? — ^V^hat  happened  to  Admiral  Byron  ? — In  the 
mean  time  what  was  done  by  Count  P'Estaing  ?'— And  what  is  said  of 
Admiral  Hotham  ? — Who  now  took  the  command  of  the  northern  ar- 
my ? — What  occurred  in  the  middle  states  ? — What  was  done  at  Buz- 
xard's  Bay  ? — By  whom  ? — For  what  purpose  was  an  expedition  fitted 
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out  against  Egg  Harbor,  in  New  Jersey? — To  what  did  Cornwallis  and 
Knyphausen  now  direct  their  attention? 

Pi^CS-S  263a  On  what  account  were  they  disappointed?-- 
What  depredations  and  outrages  did  they  then  commit? — What  one 
was  committed  under  tlie  direction  of  General  Grey? — How  many 
were  killed  of  the  American  Dragoons? — What  is  said  of  this  massacre  ? 
— W'hat  other  atrocities  still  more  bloody  and  cruel  were  committed  the 
same  year? — What  is  said  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in  particular  1 
— What  description  is  given  of  this  place  ? 

Pi^CrSS  264>  How  many  men  were  furnished  the  American  ar- 
my from  tiiis  place! — Bat  what  is  said  of  the  torie3  of  Wyoming? — On 
wiiat  account  was  a  conspiracy  formed  for  murdering  the  inhabitants  ? 
— How  was  the  place  defended  ? — What  is  said  of  the  two  first  forts  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ? — What  account  is  given  of  the  des- 
truction of  the  third  fort  and  of  those  belonging  to  it? — And  what  of  the 
fourth  ? — And  what  is  said  of  the  general  destruction  of  the  settlement 
after  the  reduction  of  the  forts  1 

P^G-SS  265«  What  retaliatory  expedition  was  undertaken  in 
tiie  month  of  October  ? — By  whom  was  it  made? — W^hat  is  said  of  it  ? 
— And  what  is  said  of  the  tory.  Butler? — W^here  did  Washington  pass 
the  winter? — And  where  was  Sir  Henry  Clinton? — What  is  mentioneil 
as  being  a  remarkable  circumstance  ? — What  language  does  Washin;r- 
ton  use  in  speaking  of  it? — On  the  27th  of  November  what  force  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Savannali  ? 

P^CrS  2S6a  How  long  was  the  squadron  at  sea? — When, 
and  where  was  a  landing  effected? — Under  whose  command  was  the 
American  army  ? — flow  inimerons  wasit? — By  what  means  was  tiiis 
CoYc.c  broken  up  and  destroyed  ? — What  became  of  the  renniant  of  it  ? 
— What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Campbell  ? — What  peculiari- 
ty is  there  in  the  case  of  Georgia  1 — Who  was  appointed  by  congress 
to  the  connnand  of  the  southern  department? — When  did  he  reach 
Charleston  ? — What  force  had  he  ? 

Pj^Cg-SS  2iS7.  How  much  was  his  force  increased  by  the  North 
Carolina  militia  under  General  Ashe  ? — Wliat  is  said  of  the  Brilisii 
power  in  America  at  the  close  of  1778? — How  much  had  Great  Britain 
gained  ? — Wiiat  had  she  lost  and  expended  ? — How  did  this  view  of  the 
subject  affect  the  Americans  ? — But  what  disappointments  had  been  ex- 
perienced by  them "? — On  what  account  had  a  degree  of  supineness  fallen 
upon  them  ? 

F^G-S  2@8a  What  complaints  were  made  against  the  French? 
— What  caused  serious  alarm  to  some  of  the  leading  patriots  ? — What 
continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  currency  ? — And  of  the  finances  of  con- 
gress ? — In  what  respect  had  the  cause  of  independence  retrograded  since 
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the  alliance  witli  France  ? — What  conquest  was  now  meditated  by  the 
French  minister  and  admiral  ? — What  did  Washington  say  of  this  pro- 
ject? — Why  did  congress  decline  to  engage  in  it? 

Filk^E  269«  On  what  account  did  La  Fayette  return  to 
France  in  1778? — By  whom  was  Mr.  Laurens  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency of  congress? — Of  what  did  the  king  complain  in  his  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  parliament  on  the  26th  of  November? — What  gave  'i 
i!f;w  spirit  to  the  war? — To  what  did  the  opposition  confine  themselves? 
— On  what  ground  did  I\Ir.  Johnstone  defend  his  proclamation  ? — What 
look  place  in  parliament  at  the  request  of  General  Howe  ? — What  was 
done  in  regard  to  Burgoyne  ? — What  was  proved  regarding  the  minis- 
try ? — M^liat  now  enemy  declared  against  Great  Britain? 

PiLO-^  S70.  What  secret  article  was  in  the  treaty  betv.'oen 
France  and  the  United  States? — How  was  the  Spanish  monarch  situa- 
ted in  regard  to  the  contest? — Wiiat  requisition  did  he  make  in  order  to 
becoming  a  joint  partner  against  Great  Britain? — At  what  was  he  dis- 
pleased?— What  is  said  of  his  mediation  with  Great  Britain  ? — How 
was  it  broken  off? — How  docs  it  appear  that  Spain  expected  this  result? 
— What  new  measures  were  adopted  now  by  the  British  ministry  for 
defence  against  her  common  enemies  ? — How  nmch  were  the  army  and 
navy  augmented? — How  much  money  was  voted  for  the  year? 

FAC^S  27 !■  On  what  mission  was  David  Hartley  sent  to 
Paris? — By  whom  and  when? — What  preliminary  proposition  did  he 
submit  to  Dr.  Franklin? — What  was  probably  the  design  of  this  in  the 
British  ministry  ? — What  was  done  by  congress  on  the  subject  the  1st 
of  January? — What  reply  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  Hartley? — 
What  is  said  of  further  negotiation? — To  what  discovery  did  the  nego- 
tiations of  this  period  lead  in  regard  to  the  secret  motives  of  the  Ameri 
can  allies  ? 

PiLGS-E  27l2a  What  is  to  be  seen  from  the  debates  of  congress, 
regarding  territory  and  other  national  interests  ? — What  is  said  of  France 
and  Spain  respecting  the  questions  involved  ? — For  what  was  Franco 
particularly  eager  ? — For  what  was  Spain  particularly  desirous  ? — Under 
what  circumstance  did  France  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States? — For  what  did  the  mediation  of  Spain  offer  an  occasion? — 
What  suggestions  were  made  by  Gerard  in  making  known  this  propo- 
sed mediation? — What  terms  of  peace  did  he  recommend  to  congress? 
— What  is  said  of  the  sagacity  of  congress  on  the  occasion? 

FilG-E  273.  What  is  said  of  the  debates  in  congress  regarding 
a  Spanish  alliance  ? — What  was  the  continued  policy  of  the  French  min- 
ister?— What  should  not  be  forgotten  in  reviewing  the  intrigues  of  that 
period  connected  with,  or  having  relation  to  American  independence ' 
—In  what  opinion  was  congress  strengthened  ? — What  did  Spain  do  t 
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— What  was  congress  still  urged  to  do7— But  what  were  the  ntmost 
concessions  of  congress? — What  then  was  the  declared  position  of 
Spain  ? — What  special  appointment  had  John  Jay  ? — What  one  had 
John  Adams? 

Ji^jy  fSrfi  274«  Who  now  became  president  of  congress? — What 
became  of  Gerard  ? — Who  succeeded  him  ? — What  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  Spanisii  declaration  of  war,  affecting  Great  Britain  ? — 
How  numerous  were  these  combined  fleets  7 

CHAPTER  XHI. 

p^G-B  275>  I"  what  manner  were  the  military  operations  of 
1779  carried  on? — What  is  said  of  the  movements  in  the  West  Indies? 
— What  incidental  advantages  resulted  to  the  United  States  ? — What  was 
the  first  advantage  gained  there  by  the  French  for  themselves  ? — Under 
what  two  admirals  were  the  two  fleets  ? — What  reinforcements  did  the 
British  receive? — What  is  said  of  D'Estaing? — What  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June? 

P^CrE  276*  What  occurred  in  the  month  of  July  ? — What 
induced  Count  D'Estaing  to  return  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States? — 
How  had  the  war  been  carried  on  at  tiie  north  ? — What  produced  a  great 
apathy  in  the  states  in  regard  to  maintaining  their  interests? — How  late 
was  it  before  Washington  could  receive  his  recruits? — When  the  army 
was  about  taking  the  field  what  difficulties  began  to  manifest  themselves  ? 
— What  is  said  of  the  Jersey  brigade? — How  in  particular  was  Wash- 
ington serviceable  to  the  American  cause  at  this  particular  juncture? — 
How  large  was  the  American  disposable  force  in  May,  1779?      ■ 

P^G-X!  277.  What  particular  advantage  did  the  British  force 
enjoy? — Why  was  Washington  unable  to  scatter  his  forces  to  different 
points? — What  was  his  only  enterprise  at  a  distance  from  the  High 
lands? — How  did  Clinton  spend  the  season? — What  account  is  given 
of  the  expedition  under  Collier  and  Matthews'? — How  much  property 
was  destroyed  by  them  at  Elizabethtown  ? — What  is  said  of  their  depre- 
dations in  Suffolk? — What  other  expedition  was  planned  against  the 
Americans? — What  account  is  given  of  King's  Ferry  ?— And  of  the 
importance  of  it  to  the  Americans? — What  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June  ? 

F^G-S  273>  What  is  said  of  the  British  commerce  in  Long 
Island  Sound? — Why  were  operations  made  against  Connecticut? — 
By  whom  were  they  made  1 — AVhat  acc&unl  is  given  of  outrages  at 
New  Haven  and  East  Haven? — What  was  done  at  Fairfield,  on  the  7th 
of  July? — And  also  at  Norwalk  as  the  expedition  was  returning? — 
Hov/  much  property  was  destroyed  at  the  latter  two  places  7 — What  is 
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said  of  Governor  Tryou  in  regard  to  these  acts  of  violence  ? — What  bold 
and  Euccessful  movement  was  now  made  by  the  Americans  ? 

FAiG-E  279>  Who  directed  the  detachment  against  Stoney 
Point? — Who  that  against  VerplanU's  Point? — What  account  is  given 
of  the  capture  of  Stonoy  Point? — How  many  prisoners  were  taken? — 
What  was  the  American  loss '.' — What  was  the  fate  of  the  fortress  ? — 
Why  did  not  Washington  save  it? — What  did  congress  do  for  Wayne? 
— What  successful  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Major  Lee? — How 
were  these  advantages  counterbalanced  by  American  losses? — What  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  fort  on  Penobscot  river? — 

'P/^Gr'E  280i  How  large  was  the  American  force  employed  in 
the  expedition? — What  was  the  result  of  it? — What  was  the  condition 
of  Georgia  in  January,  1779? — What  was  the  object  of  General  Prevost? 
— What  is  said  of  the  expedition  which  he  planned  against  Port  Royal  ? — 
Where  was  Lincoln  with  his  forces  ? — Where  was  Colonel  Campbell 
occupied  ? — What  did  the  tories  call  themselves  ? — What  is  said  of  Colo- 
nel Boyd? — By  whom  were  they  assailed? — What  was  done  with  them  ? 
— When  was  this  ? 

FjJ^CrZi  281*  WhalstationhadLincolngiven  to  General  Ashe? 
— What  did  he  direct  Ashe  to  do? — What  was  the  consequence? — What 
number  of  Ashe's  force  made  their  escape  1 — What  was  now  the  con- 
dition of  Georgia,  and  of  General  Prevost  1 — What  effect  did  these 
movements  in  Georgia  have  on  the  people  of  South  Carolina  ? — Wliat 
is  said  of  John  Rutledge  ? — How  numerous  did  the  force  of  Lincoln 
become  by  the  middle  of  April  1 — What  movements  were  made  on  or 
abojitthe23d  of  April? — What  advantage  did  Prevost  take  of  the  divided 
state  of  the  southern  American  army  1 

F2LG-Zi  282.  How  did  Moultrie  conduct  the  retreat  ? — Why 
did  Prevost  make  delay  in  his  march  1 — When  did  he  appear  before 
Charleston  ? — How  was  Lincoln  occupied  in  the  mean  time  ? — When 
did  Prevost  summon  the  garrison  of  Charleston  to  surrender? — How 
strong  was  it  then  ? — By  what  artifice  did  it  avoid  capture  ? — What  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  May  1 — Up  to  the  20th  of  June  from  this  time  what 
occurred  7 — What  took  place  on  the  20th  ? — What  is  said  of  Stono 
Ferry  ? 

FiLCS-E  283a  How  large  was  the  attacking  force  1 — With  what 
loss,  and  with  what  result  was  the  assault  made  ? — What  movements 
were  then  had  ? — Why  were  operations  on  both  sides  for  some  tunc 
suspended? — How  was  this  incursion  of  the  British  into  Carolina  char- 
acterised?— By  whom  were  most  of  the  outrages  committed  1 — What 
took  place  to  renew  the  war? — When  was  this? — What  success  at  first 
attended  the  American  cause? — What  then  became  an  object  of  imme- 
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diate  attenliou  ? — What  is  said  of  Lincoln  1 — And  of  the  militia  ? — What 
were  the  operations  in  regard  lo  Savannah  ? 

P^LG-Zi  28'9«  What  aid  was  furnislied  by  Colonel  Maitland  7 — 
When  did  tlie  beseigers  commence  their  assault? — What  is  said  of  the 
bombardment? — Wiiat  request  was  made  by  Prevost? — And  what  re- 
ply was  made  to  it  1 — In  what  embarrassing  predicament  was  Count 
D'Estaing  now  placed? — What  proposition  was  made  to  Lincoln  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  assault  on  the  9th  of  October  1 — Why  did  not  Count 
Dillon  assist  ? — What  is  said  of  the  defence  ? — What  was  the  result? — 
How  many  of  the  French  were  killed? — And  of  the  continentals? — 
Who  was  mortally  wounded  ? — What  was  the  British  loss? 

Fil,CS-Xi  285a  By  what  was  tlie  repulse  from  Savannah  follow- 
ed?— What  then  became  of  the  French  fleet? — Where  was  Lincoln  ?— 
What  is  said  of  the  southern  campaign  of  1779,  as  regards  the  Ameri 
cans  ? — And  how  was  the  enemy  affected? — What  is  here  said  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  1 — By  v/hat  means  were  "Several  British  vessels  captured  ? 
— What  is  remarked  of  the  American  naval  enterprises  1 — What  is  said 
of  Paul  Jones  ? — And  of  his  movements  before  Leith  ? — In  what  ship 
(lid  Jones  sail  ? — With  what  British  ship  did  he  engage  ? 

]?ACrXi  28  6>  What  account  is  given  of  the  bloody  contest  be- 
tween these  two  vessels  ? — When  did  the  Scrapis  yield  ? — Wliat  becaoxa 
of  Jones's  ship  ? — What  did  he  do  with  his  prizes? — What  is  here  said 
i)f  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  ambassador? — On  what  ground  vv-is 
the  request  refused  ? — Was  the  Dutch  policy  satisfactory  ? — In  the  west 
and  southwest  of  the  states  what  was  the  British  success? — What  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  by  Colonel  Clarke  of  Virginia  ? — What  was  the 
consequeace  of  it? — Wiiat  occurred  at  this  period  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  British  ? 

P^G-ZS  287a  What  is  hero  said  of  the  exertions  of  the  British 
nation? — By  what  means  was  the  ministry  able  to  do  so  much,  when 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  government  measures  were  doubted  ? — 
What  became  manifest  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  November  ? — 
What  is  said  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  customary  addresses 
in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  ? — How  was  this  defeat  followed  up  by 
concurrent  operations  ? — On  what  occasion  was  the  ministry  left  in  tiie 
minority? — By  what  means  did  they  become  again  fully  sustained? 

TPACtTl  288a  When  did  parliament  adjourn? — What  supplies 
were  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  1 — What  was  now  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  America? — In  what  condition  was  the  comman- 
der-in-chief?— What  is  said  of  the  commissary  department  7 — Wiiat  ab- 
surd measure  of  congress  is  bere  alluded  to,  as  one  source  of  great  nils- 
chief? — And  what  is  said  regarding  some  individuals  that  were  aiding 
in  this  mischief? — What  amount  of  paper  money  was  in  circulation  1 
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What  stratagem  of  the  British  increased  the  evil  .^— Why  did  this  aiig 
ment  the  evil  ? 

FiLG-ZS  289i  For  how  long  time  did  the  paper  currency  pass 
ol  its  nominal  value  1 — At  what  discount  was  it  iu  January,  1777,  in 
Philadelphia? — How  was  it  at  the  close  of  the  same  year? — And  in  Do- 
ceniher,  1778,  what  was  its  value  ? — And  how  did  it  range  through  the 
year  1780? — What  issaid  of  a  history  of  the  continental  money  ? — How 
were  individuals  taxed  in  effect  from  the  depreciation? — What  compari- 
son is  made  between  the  losses  thus  experienced,  and  those  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  war  ? 

Fi^G'E  290a  What  was  the  moral  injury  to  the  nation  from 
;.(is  cause? — What  account  is  given  of  the  individual  suffering  of  the 
"Soldiery  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency? — What  was  Washing- 
ton obliged  to  do  to  mitigate  this  calamity? — How  did  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  meet  his  requisition? — How  did  congress  violate  its 
so 'jum  pledge  on  the  subject  ? — What  expectation  in  regard  to  the  paper 
money  was  now  abandoned  ? — What  other  experiment  had  congress 
proposed  without  success  ? — How  is  the  commutation  experiment  de- 
scribed ? 

FiLCrZI  291.  What  was  the  next  resort  for  raising  money? — 
How  much  was  there  of  this  currency  at  tlie  beginning  of  1781? — 
What  was  its  reputed  value  in  May  of  that  year? — What  became  of  it 
afterwards? — What  is  said  of  the  hardships  of  the  northern  army  iuthe 
winter  of  1780? — What  is  said  of  the  severity  of  that  winter? — Why 
was  Washington  unable  to  take  advantage  iu  assailing  the  city  of  New 
York  then  in  the  power  of  the  British  ? — What  military  establishment  had 
been  voted  by  congress? — But  what  is  said  of  its  being  provided? — 
What  trying  emergency  arose  iu  April? — How  was  the  threatened  evil 
[)revented  ? 

FiLG-E  292.  What  took  place  in  May,  of  the  same  character  1 
— What  alone  could  congress  do? — When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  to 
the  Carolinas,  to  whom  was  New  York  entrusted? — What  induced 
Knyphausen  to  remove  to  New  Jersey  ? — When  was  this  ? — What  num- 
ber of  men  had  he? — What  did  he  effect  here? — What  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  enterprise  ? — What  is  said  of  the  return  of  La  Fayette  ? — 
What  had  congress  promised  to  do  ? — What  was  not  the  state  of  public 
feeling  ? 

FiLG-E  293a  What  was  the  success,  for  the  public,  iu  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions? — When  did  the  French  succors  arrive  1 — Ol 
what  did  they  consist? — Under  whose  command  was  the  fleet  1 — Under 
whose  command  were  the  land  forces  1 — What  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion ? — What  was  now  Washington's  plan  of  operation  1 — When  did 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  leave  New  York  for  the  south  ? — With  what  force  ?— 
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What  were  his  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Carolinas? — ^Why?— 
When  did  he  leave  Savannah  for  Charleston  ? — What  orders  did  he  is 
sue  on  the  occasion  ? 

F^G-E  294*  When  did  he  commence  the  seige  of  Charles- 
ton ? — How  large  was  his  army  ? — To  whom  was  committed  the  defence 
of  Charleston  ? — What  was  the  success  of  Lincoln  and  Rutledge  in 
raising  a  force  to  defend  it? — What  is  said  of  the  armed  vessels  sent  by 
congress  to  give  assistance? — How  were  the  sailors  employed? — What 
became  of  the  vessels? — What  did  the  British  admiral  do? — What  re- 
ply was  made  by  Lee  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  1 

Pjf^G-IS  295i  What  issaid  of  thecommunicationwilhthecouu- 
iry? — What  is  said  of  the  corps  of  Americans  under  General  Huger? 
— By  whom  was  it  put  to  flight? — When  did  Fort  Moultrie  surrender! — 
When  did  Clinton  make  a  second  demand  for  a  surrender  ? — With  wliat 
qualification  did  Lincoln  accept  the  conditions  offered? — Was  this  satis- 
factory to  Clinton? — Under  what  circumstances  did  the  city  finally  capitu- 
late ? — When  did  the  enemy  take  possession  of  it? — What  was  the 
number  of  American  prisoners  ? — What  number  of  officers  were  inclu- 
ded in  the  capitulation? 

FjQ^G'E  296i  What  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britisli  ! — How  did  Clinlon  follow  up  the  reduction  of  the  city  ? — What 
was  the  particular  objects  of  these  expeditions? — What  took  place  at 
Waxsaw  ? — What  was  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  on  the  occasion"? — How 
many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  ? — How  many  wounded  ? — What 
afterwards  became  a  bye-word,  commemorative  of  what  here  occurred? 
— What  was  now  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  1 — What  did  Clinton 
now  write  home  1 — What  did  he  prepare  to  do? 

FAG-E  297.  But  what  did  he  first  do? — What  proclamation 
did  he  issue  ? — When  was  tliis  ? — What  other  proclamation  was  issued 
by  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  as  commissioners,  on  the  1st  of  June? — 
Why  did  the  mass  of  the  people  appear  to  acquiesce  in  all  this? — And 
what  inference  did  Clinton  draw  from  it  1 — Hence  what  further  procla- 
mation did  he  issue? — What  did  he  require  of  all  ? — ^What  was  allowed 
as  a  particular  favor? — What  now  was  the  only  resource  of  the  inhabi- 
tants r — And  how  was  liberty,  in  regard  to  one  of  these  alternatives, 
abridged  ? 

FAG*!!  298>  In  tlie  begimiing  of  June  what  did  Clinton  do  r 
— V\  hat  is  said  of  the  temper  of  the  people  on  his  leaving? — What  wa.s 
soon  found  ? — What  account  is  given  of  the  warfare  between  there  pub- 
licans and  the  lories? — What  two  generals  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  war"? — What  account  is  given  of  an  affair  of  Sumpter  some  time 
in  July  ? — And  of  another  one  at  Rocky  Mount  ? — And  of  still  another? — 
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How  many  ofllie  regulars   were  killed? — How  did  theso   successful 

enterprises  operate  on  the  spirits  of  the  people  ? 

FAG-S  299.  What  is  here  said  of  the  ability  of  congress  to 
furnish  aid  to  the  army? — Where  did  this  force  land? — Under  whose 
connnand  1 — Under  whom  was  the  militia  of  North  Carolina? — Under 
whom  was  that  of  Virginia  ? — Who  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand?— How  large  was  the  army  when  Gates  joined  it? — When  was 
liiis  ? — What  was  the  substance  of  his  proclamation? — What  was  the 
effect  of  it? — Wliat  did  Lord  Rawdon  do? — And  what  did  Cornwal- 
lis? — What  mistake  did  Gates  make  iu  his  march? — And  what  evils  did 
lie  experience  in  consequence  of  it  ? 

PAGZS  300.  Where  were  they  on  the  13th  of  August?— On 
what  expedition  was  Colonel  Woodford  sent? — What  was  General 
Gates's  force  now? — What  was  the  force  of  Cornwallis? — On  the  15th 
of  the  month  what  took  place  ?—rWhat  led  the  British  to  charge  the 
Americans  with  fixed  bayonets? — What  account  is  given  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  battle  ? — How  fir  were  the  Americans  pursued  1 — What 
did  they  lose  ? 

3?.A(a-E  301.  Howmany  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  taken  prisoners? — What  officers  were  among  the  sufferers? — 
What  was  the  British  loss?— What  befel  the  force  of  General  Sumpter  on 
the  18th  of  August  ? — What  were  then  the  movements  of  Gates  ? — What 
was  the  first  care  of  Cornwallis? — In  what  manner  did  he  do  this? — 
What  did  he  do  on  the  16th  of  September? — What  account  is  given  of 
the  operations  of  Marion  ? — And  what  is  again  said  of  Sumpter  ? 

P^CrE  302.  Where  did  Cornwallis  establish  himself  about  the 
last  of  September? — What  is  said  of  Tarleton  and  Ferguson? — Where 
did  Ferguson  go,  aiid  what  account  is  given  of  his  defeat? — When  was 
this? — How  many  prisoners,  and  what  trophies  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  ? — On  hearing  the  fate  of  Ferguson,  what  was  the  move- 
ment of  Cornwallis  ? — What  is  related  of  Tarleton  in  connection  with 
Sumpter  ? — By  vnJ;»at  means  had  the  American  army  been  mucli 
strengthened? — Where  was  it  on  tlie  8th  of  September? — Who  had 
the  command  of  it; — What  is  said  here  of  Gates? — Where  was  it  es- 
tablished for  the  remainder  of  the  year? — AYiiat  were  Greene's  plans? 

F/LG-S  303.  What  reinforcement  did  Cornwallis  receive  at 
this  period  ? — AV^hat  had  been  the  original  destination  of  Leslie,  and 
what  had  changed  it? — What  is  said  of  the  British  military  force  in  Vir- 
ginia at  the  beginning  of  1731? — Under  whose  command  was  it? — 
What  is  said  of  Arnold? — What  was  the  leading  object  of  Washington? 
— How  had  he  now  proposed  to  effect  it? — Why  did  he  abandon  the 
plan  ? — What  offensive  measures  were  planned  by  the  British  on  the 
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concentration  of  so  large  a  force  in  New  York  7 — What  was  tlie  fore? 
fle^tined  for  Rliode  Island  ? — Under  whom  was  it  ? 

FACrE  304li  Why  was  the  enterprise  abandoned  ? — What 
alarmed  Clinton  at  this  time  ? — What  new  troubles  did  Washington  now 
experience? — Why  did  not  the  additional  French  supplies  arrive  as  ex- 
pected ? — What  discovery  of  treason  was  made  when  Washington  waa 
at  Hartford  ? — When  was  this  ? — What  was  the  bribe  of  Arnold? — What 
is  said  of  the  importance  of  West  Point  ? — How  had  it  been  nsed  I)y 
liie  Americans? — Had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  what  won). I 
have  been  the  consequence  to  the  American  army? 

I?^CrE  305.  What  great  advantages  would  tie  possession  of 
It  have  been  to  the  British  ? — What  must  have  been  the  motives  of  Ar- 
nold for  this  treachery? — What  is  said  of  the  character  to  Arnold? — 
What  had  induced  Arnold  to  retire  from  active  service? — Where  was  he 
then  stationed  ? — How  did  he  make  himself  unpopular? — Wliy  had  con- 
gress brought  him  to  a  court  martial  ? — What  was  proved  in  regard  to 
his  accounts  ? — What  was  his  sentence? — Hence,  what  must  have  been 
his  motives  for  his  treason  ? — How  did  he  disguise  his  intentions  7 

F^G-E  306a  With  whom  was  his  treasonable  correspondence 
carried  on? — Under  what  disguised  names? — Why  was  the  sloop  of 
war  Vulture  carried  near  the  American  works  ? — What  was  done  in 
furtherance  of  this  plan  on  the  21st  of  September? — What  obliged 
Andre  to  attempt  returning  to  New  York  by  land  ? — How  did  he  dis- 
guise himself? — By  what  means  was  he  detected  ? — What  was  learned 
on  searching  him  ? — Where  was  he  carried  ? — By  what  means  was  Ar- 
nold enabled  to  escape? — Where  was  Washington  ?~Who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  court  that  tried  Andre  ? 

PilLCrE  307.  What  v.ere  the  statements  of  Andre  ?r-Bnt  what 
was  his  defence  ? — What  was  the  decision  of  the  court  ? — What  look 
place  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  the  29th  of  September  ? — What  is  said 
of  Andre  ? — As  a  last  resort  what  did  Clinton  propose  ? — Between  whom 
was  the  eonference  held? — What  was  the  result  of  it? — Of  wha"t  was 
AVashington  satisfied? — What  request  of  Andre  was  referred  to  the 
proper  tribuiuti? — When  was  he  executed? — What  is  here  said  of 
Arnold's  bribe? — What  proclamation  did  he  issue? 

PACrZi  308.  What  did  Washington  do?— What  effect  did  it 
have  on  the  continental  soldiers  ? — What  fact  is  here  worthy  of  notice? 
— Who  were  the  militiamen  who  captured  Andre? — How  were  they 
rewarded? — What  did  winter  enable  Washington  do?~And  wha:  did 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  do  in  the  mean  time? — What  were  the  new  vex- 
ations of  Washington? — Wnnt  is  said  of  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers  7 
—Under  the  present  arrangements  for  the  army,  what  gross  inequaliticjs 
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were  produced? — What  disputes  arose  between  the  old  soldiers  and 
congress  ? 

PJ^G-S  309*  And  what  was  the  consequence  of  these  dis" 
putes,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1781  ? — Wliat  mention  is  here  made  of  La 
Fayette  ? — And  of  Wayne  ?-:-Wliere  did  the  mutineers  go  ? — How  did 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  these  discontents'? 
How  did  they  treat  liis  emissaries  ? — What  depredations  did  they  commit? 
!{y  what  means  were  they  pacified? — What  here  deserves  to  be  nien- 
liiuiod  higiily  creditable  to  them? — What  did  they  say? 

^^G-E  310*  What  otiier  revolt  broke  out  in  a  few  days  after 
wards? — How  was  this  one  subdued? — What  is  said  of  the  errors  of  the 
- ysterii  that  had  prevailed  in  American  affairs  ? — Between  what  alterna 
tlves  had  an  election  to  be  made,  on  the  disuse  of  paper  money  ? — What 
was  now  the  state  of  business  in  the  country  ? — What  circularletlers  were. 
issued  by  congress  in  the  latter  part  of  1780? — What  presented  almosl 
insuperable  difficulties? — But  what  new  proof  was  furnished  of  thepat- 
notisui  of  the  people? — What  stiunilated  the  Americans  to  new  action  ! 

?^CrE  31]la  By  what  successive  means  wasthe  aspect  ofaffairs 
much  improved? — What  did  tlie  ladies  of  Philadelphia? — What  was  the 
influence  of  their  example? — What  hastened  these  new  exertions? — Wlial 
amount  of  specie  was  raised  ? — What  is  said  of  its  effects  ? — What  ef- 
l(!ct  did  these  movements  have  on  congress? — How  were  the  weighty 
diiTicuIties  overcome  ? — What  is  said  of  taxation  ? — What  instructions 
were  given  to  foreign  ministers  ? — In  what  manner  were  the  states  now 
brought  to  act  efficiently  1 

FiliG-Zi  312.  To  what  office  was  Robert  Morris  appointed?— 
How  did  he  contribute  personally  to  benefit  the  public  ? — What  bank  in 
named  that  was  of  service  to  the  public  interest  ? — How  much  pecuni- 
ary aid  was  obtained  by  Franklin  from  the  king  of  France? — By  whoso 
means  was  pecuniary  aid  obtained  in  Holland? — How  much? — Who 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain  ? — How  was  he  situated  there  ? — On  wliat 
terms  did  Spain  offer  assistance  ? 

PACS-ZS  313.  What  was  the  relation  between  Holland  and 
Great  Britain,  when  the  former  made  a  loan  to  the  United  States?-^ 
What  was  a  cause  of  coldness  between  these  nations  ? — What  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  gave  the  British  great  offence  ?— In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1780,  what  occurred  still  to  place  these  two  nations  in 
an  unfriendly  position? — Why  did  the  States  General  still  prefer  to  avoid 
a  declaration  of  war? — What  European  nations  entered  into  a  celebra- 
ted alliance  projected  by  the  coint  of  Russia  on  the  26th  of  February. 
1780  ? — What  was  the  object  of  it  ? — What  principle  was  maintained 
regarding  neutral  rights  ? — How  was  contraband  explained  ? 

FACt-B  33.^.    How  did  the  British  manage  in  reference  to  tbii 
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coalition  ? — In  llie  summer  of  1778,'  what  agency  had  William  Lee,  in 
bringing  about  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland? — What 
did  the  American  congress  in  the  summer  of  1780,  connected  with  the 
rupture  that  followed  ? — What  were  the  particulars  connected  withthe 
ciipture  and  im.prisonment  of  Mr.  Laurens? — And  what  demand  was 
then  made  by  Great  Britain  on  the  Dutcli  government? — What  soon 
followed  affecting  the  relation  between  the  two  nations  ? — How  was 
Great  Britain  to  sustain  herself  against  such  a  powerful  combination? — 
Wiiat  number  of  seamen  and  of  land  troops  did  she  provide  for  the  crisis? 
— How  much  money  was  granted  ? — And  what  is  said  of  the  courage 
and  resources  of  that  nation? 

FA@-!B  315.  What  had  bgen  the  object  of  France  and  Spain 
during  the  year  1780? — Where  was  the  theatre  of  their  operations? — 
What  is  said  of  the  naval  battles  of  that  period  ? — And  of  the  memorable 
defence  of  Gibraltar  ? — What  French  officer  died  at  Newport  in  Decem- 
ber of  tliat  year? — By  whom  was  he  succeeded? — What  is  here  said  of 
the  French  troops  and  fleet? — What  service  was  given  by  the  British 
to  the  traitor  Arnold  ? — What  did  he  do  on  the  5t!i  of  January,  1781  ? — 
What  is  said  of  his  general  movements? 

?iL€r^  31.6>  What  were  his  intentions  in  regard  to  Ports- 
mouth?— What  means  were  provided  by  Washington  to  thwart  his 
plans? — What  was  done  on  the  8th  of  March  ? — And  on  the  10th  what 
succeeded  ? — What  took  place  on  the  20th? — How  large  now  were  the 
British  forces  in  Virginia? — What  towns  were  captured  and  plunder- 
ed ? — What  account  is  given  of  the  operations  of  the  two  forces  connect- 
ed with  those  before  described? — Where  did  La  Fayette  encamp? — 
^Vilat  is  here  said  of  him  1 

^JL&'S  31.7m  What  general  of  the  American  army  now  became 
prominent  in  the  southern  states  ? — What  marked  his  career  ? — What 
account  is  given  of  this  part  of  his  military  history  ? 

CHATTER  XIV. 

^AS-B  318.  What  effect  had  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden, 
on  tlie  British? — What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  ?— And 
of  the  expectations  of  aid  from  the  tories  of  North  Carolina.? — What  pro- 
vision was  made  in  regard  to  the  future  loyalty  of  South  Carolina? — What 
general  British  orders  were  issued  ? — At  what  place  were  these  orders 
carried  into  eff-ct .? — What  was  done  ?— What  was  the  instrument  for 
securing  loyalty  ? — What  was  liie  effect  of  tiiis  cruelty  ? 

PiLG-Sa  319.  What  did  it  stinnilate  .'—How  did  the  wbigs  car- 
ry on  their  schemes? — What  was  the  error  of  Cjruwallis  in  regard  to 
tliese  matters?— Where  was  General  Greene  and  his  forces?— How 
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large  were  they  ? — What  was  his  plar*  of  operation  1 — By  whom  was  ho 
reinforced? — What  is  said  of  Marion's  movements? — Wiiat  plan  wa3 
now  devised  by  Cornwalii.?  to  derange  the  American  army? — What 
were  Tarleton's  orders  ? — How  did  he  conform  to  them  1 — But  what  did 
Morgan  do  to  disappoint  him  ? — When  was  this  7 

PACrZS  320.  What  did  Tarleton  then  do  1— Where  did  he  over- 
take tiie  American  army  1 — How  did  Morgan  resolve  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency?— What  was  his  particular  plan  of  operation? — What  was  the 
relative  force  of  the  two  armies? — What  was  Tarleton's  expectation?— 
How  did  he  press  into  battle? — What  account  is  given  of  the  first  on- 
set ? — Why  did  Howard's  force  retreat? — But  what  was  the  fortunate 
consequence? — What  was  the  British  loss  in  this  action? 

y^G-B  321..  What  was  the  American  loss  ? — What  was  the 
c(Hiducl  of  Morgan? — And  of  Colonels  Howard  and  Washington  ? — 
What  is  said  of  this  achievement  and  its  effects? — How  did  Cornwaliis 
now  resolve  to  proceed? — And  what  was  Morgan's  design  ? — When  did 
he  reach  the  fords  of  the  Catawba  ? — When  did  Cornw'allis  reach  them  ? 
How  long,  and  on  what  account  was  he  prevented  from  crossing? — 
What  is  here  said  of  Greene  ? — What  account  is  given  of  the  two  armies 
up  to  the  3d  of  February? 

l^j^CS-S  322i  Why  was  Cornwaliis  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Yadkin  ? — What  took  place  at  Guilford  Court  House  ? — What  is  said 
of  the  further  retreat  of  the  Americans? — Where  were  they  on  the  14lh 
of  February  ? — And  where  did  Cornwaliis  go  ? — AVhat  did  he  do  at 
Hillsborough  ? — What  success  did  he  experience? — Why  did  not  more 
join  him? — What  is  said  of  the  successful  retreat  of  Greene? — On  the 
22d  of  Feiirnary  what  plan  was  adopted? — Where  had  Tarleton  gone, 
and  with  what  force? 

IP^CrSS  323.  What  mistake  was  made  by  a  party  of  tories  oj) 
meeting  Lee? — What  was  the  consequence  ? — And  what  mistake  was 
made  by  Tarleton  in  retreating  to  Hillsborough? — How  did  these  events 
affect  the  American  loyalists  ? — What  account  is  given  of  Greene's 
maniEUvres  up  to  near  the  middle  of  March  ? — What  reinforcements 
had  he  received  by  this  time? — What  did  he  now  resolve  upon? — 
Where  were  the  two  armies?— How  was  the  American  army  disposed? 
— When  did  the  battle  commence  ? — What  was  the  first  consequence  1 

^ACi-n  324.  What  is  said  of  the  Virginia  militia  ?— What  was 
the  fate  of  the  battle  ? — What  was  the  American  loss? — What  was  tho 
British  loss? — What  were  the  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Guilford  to  the 
British? — What  was  then  the  condition  of  the  vanquished? — Where  did 
Cornwaliis  go  ? — What  account  is  given  of  Wilmington  ? — What  ia 
laid  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  in  reference  to  his  present  position  7— 
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When  did  he  reach  that  place  ? — How  far  did  Greene  follow  him  T — ■ 
What  did  Greene  then  do  ? 

FAG-S  325.  How  many  men  had  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden  ? 
— What  is  said  of  the  British  troops  in  South  Carohna? — What  was 
here  the  appearance  of  the  two  armies? — How  had  Sampler  and  Ma- 
rion been  employed? — What  is  said  of  Greene's  arrival? — When  did  he 
encamp  in  tiieneigborhood  of  Camden? — But  what  had  Cornwallis  been 
doing  in  the  mean  time? — What  was  the  general  plan  of  tiie  British 
campaign  ? — What  was  the  state  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of  recent 
events  in  the  Carolinas? — What  became  a  serious  subject  of  debate, 
when  Cornwallis  reached  Wilmington? 

f  ^G-£S  326-  What  objections  were  there  to  returning  to  Soutli 
Carolina? — What  doubt  did  Cornwallis  feel  in  regard  to  Greene's  plan 
of  operation? — How  did  he  reason  on  the  subject? — What  was  his 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  British  interests  in  the  Carolinas  1 — 
What  orders  were  then  issued  ? — What  is  said  of  Lord  Rawdon? — How 
long  v^'as  Cornwallis  at  Wilmington? — What  is  said  of  his  march  to 
Petersburgh? — When  did  he  reach  it? — What  was  the  condition  of  his 
army? — What  was  the  news  from  Lord  Rawdon? 

3?^€e-S  327i  How  were  the  British  prospects  at  the  present 
time? — But  how  did  Cornwallis  soon  find  himself? — Under  whom  was 
the  army  in  Virginia? — What  is  here  said  of  the  military  skill  and  man- 
oeuvres of  La  Fayette  ? — What  is  said  of  the  British  posts  in  South  Car- 
olina?— How  was  communication  between  them  kept  up? — What  was 
the  condition  of  Greene  in  his  new  position? — Where  did  he  encamp  ? 
-What  was  his  design  ? — And  how  was  this  design  responded  to  ? — 
Where  were  Sumpter,  Lee,  and  Marion? — What  occurred  on  the  25th 
of  April? — How  was  ho  disappointed  as  to  the  condition  of  Greene's 
army  ? 

F^G-S  328a  What  were  the  respective  forces  at  this  juncture? 
— What  account  is  given  of  the  battle  ? — How  did  General  Greene  ef- 
fect his  retreat? — Where  did  he  make  his  encampment? — What  is  said 
of  the  respective  losses? — What  was  the  consequence  of  the  battle  to  the 
respective  armies? — How  did  Rawdon  find  himself? — What  occurred 
on  the  7th  of  May  ? — How  was  he  disappointed  ? — How  did  Greene 
reason,  and  what  did  he  do  ? — What  obliged  Rawdon  to  abandon 
Camden? 

?AG-S  329.  What  did  he  do  on  the  lOlh  of  May?— What  vic- 
tories were  now  successively  won  by  the  Americans  ? — How  many  pris- 
oners were  thus  taken  ? — But  what  was  of  more  importance? — On  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence  to  what  place  did  Rawdon  retire? — What  was  t!ie 
consequence  of  this  movement? — On  the  leaving  of  Camden  by  Raw- 
don, what  were  Greene's  operations  ? — What  advantage  did  Lee  gain  f — 
What  accoimt  is  given  of  the  capture  of  the  garrison  at  Augusta ' — 
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What  was  the  situation  of  Ninety  Six  ? — When  did  Greene  commenco 
the  siege  of  it? 

Fi^G-S  330. — What  was  Greene's  force  1 — Under  whose  su- 
pervision  were  constructed  his  military  works? — How  was  the  seige 
rnnducted  ? — What  determined  Greene  to  make  an  assault? — When  did 
lie  make  it  ? — What  was  the  result? — What  is  said  of  this  nnsuccessfnl 
enterprise  '? — What  were  then  the  movements  of  the  British  under  Raw- 
don? — How  was  Greene  affected? — When  advised  by  his  officers  to 
uiake  his  retreat  into  Virginia,  what  was  his  daring  reply  ? — Whiit 
did  he  learn  respecting  Crnger? — How  did  he  meet  the  emergency? — 
What  is  here  said  of  his  qualifications  for  this  service  ? 

F^G-£  331.  In  what  dilemma  was  Ravvdon  now  placed? — 
At  what  place  were  the  British  forces  united? — And  where  did  the 
American  army  go  ? — For  what  were  partizan  expeditions  now  con- 
stantly employed  ? — What  is  said  of  the  operations  of  Sumpter,  Marion, 
and  Lee  ? — Of  what  act  of  cruelty  was  Rawdon  guilty  before  he  returned 
to  England? — By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? — When  did  Colonel  Isaac 
Hayne  become  a  prisoner  to  the  British  ? — What  alternative  was  ten- 
dered him  ? — Which  did  he  elect,  and  how  was  he  afterwards  treated  ? — 
Under  what  circumstances  was  he  condemned  to  death  ? — When  was  he 
executed? 

FAGrlEi  332>  What  is  said  of  this  execution  ?— What  procla- 
mation did  Greene  issue? — What  movements  did  the  American  army 
then  make? — To  what  place  did  the  British  retire? — When  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Eutaw  Springs  fought  ? — In  what  order  did  the  Americans  proceed 
to  battle? — How  did  theenemy  receive  them  ? — Whatfurtherdescription 
is  given  of  the  battle  ? 

f  iLG-Ij  333i  How  many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Ameri 
cans  ? — Under  what  circumstances  did  the  British  again  renew  the  con- 
test?—What  did  Greene  do  1— And  what  did  the  British  do?— What  is 
said  of  this  battle  ? — How  great  was  the  American  loss  ? — What  was  the 
British  loss? — What  is  said  of  Colonel  Stuart? — What  is  said  of  the 
British  power  in  South  Carolina,  subsequent  to  this  battle  ? — How  did 
Greene  now  occupy  himself? — In  what  manner  did  congress  reward  his 
services  1 

FAG-Zi  334a  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  American  ge- 
neral enter  the  state? — How  did  he  cope  with  the  enemy? — What  pla- 
ces alone  were  left  to  the  British  ? — What  title  did  Greene  receive  for 
these  services?—  How  was  Cornwallis  situated  in  Virginia? — And  how, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  La  Fayette  situated  ? — What  is  said  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  hostile  forces  7 — What  did  La  Fayette  at  last  succeed 
in  accomplishing? — In  the  interim  what  two  detachments  were  sent  out 
by  the  British ' — What  was  the  success  of  them  7 
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p/^^B  335>  What  is  said  of  Tarleton's  movements? — What 
destruction  of  property  did  he  occasion  ? — What  is  said  of  the  Americaa 
stores  deposited  at  Richmond  ? — What  was  the  policy  and  expectation 
of  Cornvvaliis  ? — How  did  La  Fayette  disappoint  him  1 — What  were 
the  movements  of  the  two  forces  then? — Where  did  Cornwallis  post 
himself  on  the  25lh  of  June?— And  what  did  he  do  on  the  4th  of  July  ? 
— Where  did  a  smart  action  take  place  between  the  two  armies  1 

Pi^G-S  335 ■  What  mistake  did  La  Fayette  make  on  the  8th  of 
July  ?— What  was  found  on  examination  by  the  British  in  regard  to 
Portsmouth? — What  places  were  finally  selected  for  their  station? — 
When  did  the  British  Army^move  to  Yorktown  ? — To  what  did  Corn- 
wallis first  direct  his  attention  ? — What  had  caused  his  haste  to  reach  the 
coast? — Why  was  Clinton's  order  countermanded? — How  large  was 
the  army  of  Cornwallis  on  entering  Yorktown? — Where  did  La  Fa- 
yette take  his  post? — What  military  combinations,  as  they  were  termed, 
prevented  Clinton  from  succoring  Cornwallis? — What  is  said  of  the 
campaign  of  the  North,  and  the  importance  of  the  object  of  it? 

F^CrE  337«  What  was  the  determined  plan  of  operation  in 
the  allied  army  ? — Where  was  the  conference  held  when  the  determina- 
tion was  made  ? — Where  and  when  was  a  junction  formed  between  the 
French  and  American  troops? — How  soon  was  it  proposed  to  com- 
mence operations? — Why  was  there  a  delay? — How  large  was  the 
force  of  Clinton? — And  how  large  was  the  American  force? — On  what 
was  the  chief  reliance  1 — How  large  was  the  armament  of  Count  de 
Grasse? — What  intelligence  was  received  about  the  middle  of  August? 
— What  new  plan  was  in  consequence  formed? — What  favoured  the  en- 
terprise ? — What  deceptions  were  still  kept  up? 

FiLG-XS  338«  How  did  the  French  troops  assist  in  this  delu- 
sion?— What  further  was  done  to  impress  the  mind  of  Clinton  with  the 
same  delusion  ? — What  did  Washington  then  do,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust?— What  report  had  been  circulated  in  relation  to  Washington's 
change  of  position? — What  was  accomplished  by  him  on  the  25th? — 
And  when  Clinton  was  persuaded  of  the  real  intentmns  of  Washington 
what  were  his  own  movements  1 — In  what  was  Arnold  now  eniraged  ? — 
What  account  is  given  of  the  reduction  of  New  London  and  Groton? 

FACS-ZS  339'  What  was  the  effect  on  public  feeling  from  these 
ravages  1 — How  were  thie  allies  employed  during  this  period  ? — How 
was  communication  cut  off  between  Cornwallis  and  New  York? — 
What  French  reinforcements  were  now  added  to  the  forces  of  La  Fayette.' 
— What  movement  was  made  on  the  14th  of  September? — Where  was 
held  the  interview  in  which  the  plan  of  operation  was  settled  ? — On 
the  25th  of  September  what  was  done? — What  orders  had  been  given 
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to  the  French  fleet  at  Newport? — What  was  accordingly  done? — What 
danger   was  in  the  way  of  Count  de  BarrasT 

?AG-S  340.  What  is  said  of  the  movements  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood.' — What  occurred  on  the  24th  of  September? — What  was  the 
policy  of  De  Grasse  ? — What  induced  Admiral  Graves  to  return  to 
]\ew  Vork? — How  were  the  transports  now  in  the  Chesapeake  em- 
ployed ? — VViiat  is  here  said  of  the  combined  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
allios? — How  numerous  was  the  army? — Of  what  did  the  fleet  consist? 
— What  was  the  only  chance  of  hope  for  Cornwallisi — Where  was  his 
position? 

FA€rS2  341a  Of  what  did  the  vforks  of  Yorktown  consist? — 
What  was  the  force  and  position  of  Tarleton  ? — On  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember what  took  place? — To  whom  was  entrusted  the  investiture  of 
Gloucester  Point? — What  error  did  Cornwallis  commit? — What  intelli- 
gence was  brought"  him  on  the  29th? — Of  what  was  he  assured  ?— How 
was  he  influenced  by  it  ? — Upon  what  did  he  place  his  fate  ? — And  what 
was  the  policy  of  the  allies? — What  did  they  do  on  the  6th  of  October? 
— And  what  is  said  of  the  besieged  ? 

FAG-S  342.  What  was  done  on  the 9th  and  10th  of  October? 
— On  the  latter  what  intelligence  was  received  from  Clinton? — What  in- 
quiry did  he  make  in  return  ? — How  did  this  eflect  Cornwallis? — What 
advice  did  some  of  his  ofHcers  give  him! — How  were  the  allies  in  the 
mean  time  occupied  ? — On  tiie  14th  of  the  month  what  progress  was 
made  by  them? — What  did  the  British  general  now  perceive? — Accor- 
dingly what  did  he  effect  on  the  15th  ? 

PAG-3Ej  343>  On  the  following  day  what  progress  was  made 
by  the  allies  ? — What  was  now  the  inevitable  condition  of  Cornwallis  ? — 
Which  one  did  he  attempt  ? — What  was  his  plan? — How  far  did  he  pro- 
ceed  ? — What  frustrated  his  plan  ? — What  then  became  unavoidable  ? — 
What  request  was  made  by  him  on  the  17th  ? — Who  adjusted  on  the  18th 
the  articles  of  submission? — On  the  19th  what  did  Washington  do? — 
What  is  said  of  the  American  loyalists? — And  of  the  captured  soldiers  ? 
— What  was  the  most  that  was  yielded  to  the  conquered.' 

p^G-E  344>  When  was  the  surrender  completed? — Wl>at 
formalities  were  observed  ? — What  agency  in  the  transaction  had  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  ? — What  was  the  number  of  prisoners  ? — What  is  here  men- 
tioned of  the  movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton? — On  the  separation 
of  the  victorious  allies,  where  did  they  severally  go  ? — Of  the  victory 
over  Cornwallis  what  is  said? — To  what  posts  were  the  British  now 
confined? — What  is  said  of  subsequent  hostilities? 

PAG-ZS  345a  How  was  intelligence  of  the  victory  received? — 
On  the  day  after  the  capitulation  what  was  done  by  Washington?— 
What  was  to  be  done  on  the  21st  1 — What  notice  was  taken  of  the  >ic» 
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fory  by  Washington? — What  moniimunt  was  to  be  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  it  ? — What  was  given  to  Washington? — What  to  Ro- 
chambeaii'? — Wiiat  is  said  liere  of  La  Fayette? — Mow  ended  the  year 
1731?— 

F^CrZS  3^6a  About  what  was  Congress  now  occupied? — 
W^iiat  general  conviction  now  became  manifest? — And  what  is  said  of 
tlie  subsequent  course  of  Great  Britain  ? 

CHAPTER  XV. 

|P^(S-S  3417a  How  long  had  the  war  continued  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  ancient  colonies  ? — What  might  be  said  of  her  in  relation 
to  her  enemies? — What  is  said  of  her  fleets? — And  of  the  numerous 
foes  with  which  she  had  to  contend  ? — Why  had  they  engaged  agaiiust 
her? — For  how  long  time  had  her  power  been  a  subject  of  jealousy? — 
What  is  said  of  France  and  Spain  in  particular  regarding  this  matter  ?— 
Why  were  all  maritime  nations  in  feeling  against  her? — What  alone 
was  wanted  to  enlist  all  these  elements  against  her  in  open  hostility  ? 

^lAG-S  3^S.  How  did  her  contest  with  America  operate  upon 
tlieni? — How  was  the  progress  of  the  contest  watched  ? — For  what 
length  of  time  had  the  French  government  cautiously  stood  at  bay,  in- 
Rtead  of  engaging  in  this  contest  ? — On  what  occasion  was  it  that  she  diti 
engage  in  it  ? — Why  did  she  then  engage  ? — What  is  said  of  tlife  sub. 
sequent  p^ition  of  Spain? — What  was  the  policy  regarding  America 
when  other  foreign  alliances  were  made  ? — What  was  discovered  on 
this  subject  in  1779? — What  was  the  consequence  when  Congress  refu- 
sed to  acquiesce  in  the  overtures  on  that  subject? 

P^G-S  34bda  What  proof  is  furnished  in  tlie  application  of 
Mr.  Jay,  that  such  was  the  policy  of  Spain? — What  followed  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  ? — Who  made  the  offers  of  mediation  ? — By  whom 
were  they  accepted  ? — By  whom  and  when  were  the  views  of  France 
communicated  to  the  congress  at  Vienna? — Why  did  the  mediation  fail  ? 
By  whom,  and  when,  and  at  what  place,  was  the  determination  of  the 
congress  communicated  to  the  American  government? — What  was  the 
amount  of  this  communication? — What  is  said  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Dana  to  Petersburgh  ?— 

IP^CrZj  350a  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Adams  in  connection  with 
this  business? — How  did  the  second  mediation  terminate? — What  is 
said  of  the  Dutch  government.' — And  of  the  mission  to  that  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens  ? — What  did  Mr 
Adams  in  April,  1781  ? — What  is  said  of  his  memorial  ? — What  propo- 
sition did  he  make  in  the  August  following  ? — How  was  it  received  ? — 
When  were  the  Dutch  disposed  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  America? — 

FACrU  351.  What  had  been  the  haughty  conduct  of  Great 
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Britain  only  a  luomli  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown? — What  was 
generally  believed  in  regard  to  the  American  colonies? — What  did  caclj 
of  the  rivals  of  Great  Britain  aim  at? — What  entirely  changed  the  as- 
pect of  aflairs? — What  is  said  of  the  acnteness  of  the  American  diplo- 
mati:?ts? — How  was  the  jealousy  of  England  towards  France  and  Spaiii 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Americans  ? — "What  were  the  immediate 
eiVects  upon  the  British  of  the  victory  of  Yorktown  ? — What  is  said  of 
the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  ? 

P^G-S  352a  What  motion  was  introduced  by  Sir  James  L»w- 
tlier  ? — How  was  the  vote  on  this  motion? — What  was  ainiounced  by 
ilie  Prims  .AFinister  ? — What  is  said  ofthe  debates  an  the  subject? — What 
speakers  distinguished  themselves? — What  was  the  condition  of  the 
opposition? — ^\'hat  change  was  made  in  the  government  ] — What  took 
place  on  the  i2ord  ofJamiary? — How  did  the  ministry  find  themselves 
on  the  motion  of  Jlr.  Fox? — What  now  encouraged  the  opposition? 
— Wh:it  took  place  on  the  2"2ud  of  FebruaryJ 

PAG- 13  353.  What  was  required  in  regard  to  the  King  ?— On 
tlie  'JTtli  of  that  numtl),  what  motion  was  presented  by  General  Con- 
way .' — What  was  the  vote  on  this  motion  ? — And  what  was  further  re- 
j^olved  ; — What  olTeiisive  circumstance  occurred  wiieu  the  address  was 
presiyited  to  lli9  King.' — Who  coniplained  of  this,  as  an  indignity  to 
the  House  1 — How  is  the  King's  answer  to  the  address  j^oken  of? — 
What  was  the  course  of  the  A\'higs  on  the  occasion  ? — ^\'hat  furllier 
was  done  on  the  4th  of  March  ?         -^ 

PACS-S  354a  What  is  here  said  of  the  ministry? — What  was 
done  by  the  opposition  on  the  8th  of  March  ? — How  was  this  motion 
decided  ? — And  on  the  loth  what  further  expression  was  there  in  re. 
gard  to  the  ministry  ? — Again  on  the  20th  what  occurred  ? — What  is 
said  of  the  administration  of  Lord  North  ? — Who  now  came  into  pow- 
er?— Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration? — What  is  said 
of  Lord  Thnrlow  ? 

PAG-S  355a  ^Yho  else  were  in  the  ministry? — What  overtures 
wtre  now  made  for  concluding  peace? — For  what  purpose  had  Mr- 
Hartley  been  sent  to  Paris,  after  the  surrender  of  Coru-.valljs? — ^Vho 
was  also  sent  to  sound  the  French  government  ? — What  was  offered  to 
France? — What  is  said  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ? 
— What  did  lie  communicate  to  Washington.? — What  did  he  request? — 
What  was  done  by  congress  on  the  subject  ? 

P^CrB  356a  When  were  negotiations  again  opened;  and  upon 
what  basis  ? — By  whose  influence  was  iteffected  thus  to  treat  with  Aiuer- 
ica  ? — What  is  said  of  the  course  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.' — What  new 
agent  was  sent  to  France  ? — When  Mr.  Oswald  returned  on  the  18th  of 
April,  what  report  of  his  mission  did  he  make  ? — To  what  did  the  British 
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cabinet  then  assent? — When  was  this  coniniunicated  to  the  king  of  France? 
What  was  Mr.  Grenviile  authorised  to  do  ?— What  did  lie  inform  Dr. 
Frankhn! — When  was  American  Independence  acknowledged  by 
Holland?— What  broke  up  the  British  cabinet  on  the  1st  of  July ?- 
How  was  the  ministry  jiow  organized? — What  is  said  of  Lord  She! 
burne? 

p^CrlB  357a  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  declaration.  • 
What  changes  were  made  in  the  British  agents  for  negotiating  peace  ? — 
What  commission  was  issued  for  negotiating  with  the  American  conj- 
missioners  ? — What  is  said  of  the  style  of  thiscounnission  ? — What  fur- 
nished inducements  to  Great  Britain  for  changing  her  policy? — What 
became  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  American  states  and  her 
allies? — What  is  connected  with  this  controversy? — Wiiat  requires  a 
more  particurar  notice  ? — What  produced  the  first  discussion  in  regard 
to  these  conflicting  interests' 

FAG-Zi  358.  What  did  France  then  do  7— What  was  the  po- 
sition of  congress  on  the  subject? — What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  fisher- 
ies ? — Wliat  was  the  general  direction  to  the  American  minister? — How 
did  France  like  these  instructions'! — With  what  view  did  Luzerne,  the 
French  minister,  have  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  congress? — 
Wliat  was  demanded  of  the  United  States? — Wiuit  was  evident  from 
such  a  declaration? — How  did  congress  treat  these  pretensions  1 

FAG-E  359a  III  consequence  of  these  discussions  what  further 
instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  at  Madrid  ? — What  was  done  by  a 
connnittee  of  congress  on  this  subject? — By  whom  was  the  statement 
of  this  committee  drawn  up? — Wliat  new  mediation  was  proffered  in 
the  following  May? — For  what  did  Count  Luzerne  still  contend? - 
Wiiat  was  the  result  of  a  conference  with  liim  by  a  commiUee  of  con- 
gress?— AVhat  was  the  princijial  point  urged  by  him  ? — Of  what  did  he 
make  strong  complaints? — And  what  did  he  request? — What  instruc- 
tions did  he  desire  congress  to  give  Mr.  Adams? — How  was  tiie  com- 
munication received  by  congress? — Wiiat  did  they  first  do  ? 

F,ACrXj  360*  What  instructions  did  they  afterwards  give  Mr. 
Adams? — What  was  found  on  communicating  these  instructions  to  the 
French  minister? — ^Vilat  did  the  French  count  require? — And  what  ad- 
dition was  made  to  Mr.  Adams's  instructions? — Who  were  now associa- 
ated  with  Mr.  Adams  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace.? — When  was  the 
final  adoption  of  these  measures  ? — What  had  the  French  ministers 
gained? — But  how  were  they  disappointed? — What  is  said  of  these 
commissioners  ? — What  history  is  now  to  be  given? 

FAG-Xi  361.  What  is  said  of  Admiral  Rodney's  victory  ?— And 
of  the  defence  of  Gibraltar.? — How  did  this  operate  advantageously  on 
American  interests  ?— When  was  it  that   the  connnissioiieis  assembled 
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m  Paris  to  settle  the  tertn-5  of  :i  general  peace? — Who  were  these  com 
jnissioners  ? — What  did  the  American  commissioners  soon  find  J — What 
is  said  of  Mr.  Oswald's  commission? — What  was  Mr.  Jay's  position! — 
And  how  did  Dr.  Franklin  meet  the  case  1 — What  was  the  advice  of  the 
French  minister  ? — Did    Mr.  Jay  yield  the  point  ? 

P^G-2S  3€2a  What  discovery  did  he  make  which  made  him  still 
more  determined  in  his  own  previons  judgment  1 — What  pledge  wss 
ilien  produced  from  the  British  cabinet  in  new  instructions  on  this 
jDoint .' — Were  they  satisfactory  to  the  American  commissioners  ? — What 
was  clearly  tlie  policy  of  France  in  this  matter  1 — What  would  have 
been  the  bearing  of  an  admission  oc  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the 
demand  of  the  American  commissioners  ? — How  was  Mr.  Jay's  time 
employed  in  the  interval  of  delay  ? — What  inference  did  he  draw  from 
interviews  with  De  Arauda  and  De  Rayneval  ? 

P^G-S  363*  Among  the  several  proposed  boundaries,  what 
was  the  one  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  the  French  minister  ? — What 
was  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  Count  de 
Aranda .' — What  occasioned  the  mission  of  the  French  secretary  to  the 
British  cabinet  ? — What  communications  is  it  tlionght,  he  was  deputed 
to  make? — What  now,  in  the  judgment  of  ^Ir.  Jay,  was  of  primary 
importance.' — And  what  was  an  essential  point.' — What  were  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  course  by  which  he  obtained  this  point? 

p_^{J.JS  364«  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  sagacious  and 
prompt  conduct.' — And  what  took  place  on  tlie  27th  of  September.' — 
On  what  ground  were  now  tlie  commissioners  placed  ? — In  what  man- 
ner were  they  determined  to  proceed  ? — What  is  here  said  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams.'—Wiiat  took  place  at  the  30th  of  November.'— And  what  is  said 
of  the  French  minister  in  relation  to  what  had  been  done  ? — What  is  said 
in  regard  to  boundaries  ? 

FAG-S  365.  And  what  concessions  were  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  fisheries  .'-For  what  did  the  British  commissioners  labor  anx- 
iously.'—But  what  was  the  most  that  was  yielded  in  regard  to  the  loy- 
alists ?— What  did  Dr.  Franklin  sarcastically  suggest  to  Mr.  Oswald  on 
the  subject  ? — What  further  delay  was  there  to  llie  Americans  ? — W'hat 
chanse  now  took  place  in  the  British  ministry  ?— By  what  means  was  it 
effected  ? — How  were  the  tories  provided  for  ] 

PAGZd  366>  What  was  done  on  the  20di  of  January  17S3?— 
When  were  the  definitive  treaties  to  be  signed  and  ratified  .'—What  is 
said  in  regard  to  hostilities  1- When  was  this  made  known  to  congress? 
What  proclamation  was  now  issued.'— And  on  the  19th  of  Apiil  ^vhat 
was  done  ?— At  what  period  did  the  several  powers  make  treaiA.-s  wiiji 
the  United  States  ? — What  occupied  the  attention  of  General  G'rrpte 
in  this  interval  ]— By  whom  was  he  joined  in  January  1782 1 
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Pi^S-S  367.  What  was  the  condition  of  his  army  ? — How  was 
Savannah  now  sitiiateil  r — Where  was  General  Wayne  ? — What  did  he 
do  on  the  19tli  of  ilay  ? — How  terminated  the  war  in  Georgia? — What 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  Jnly  ? — Where  did  Wayne  then  go? — How 
were  tlie  British  sitnated  at  Charleston? — What  difficulties  here  arose? 
What  occurred  on  the  27th  of  August  ? — What  intention  of  the  British 
was  subsequently  made  known  1 — What  succeeded  on  the  snhject  ? — 
On  tlie  14th  of  Deuembcr  what  took  place  ? 

Fi^G-S  368a  What  remark  is  made  on  this  event? — What  is 
said  of  the  condition  of  the  belligerents  at  the  north? — What  is  said  of 
difficulties  between  congress  and  the  commander-in-chief? — And  of  the 
discontents  of  the  soldiers  ? — On  what  did  congress  now  have  to  rely 
for  pecuniary  resources? — What  individual  was  peculiarly  serviceable? 
What  in  September  gave  the  soldiers  new  discontent  ? — Wiiat  is  said 
of  the  impolicy  of  reducing  the  army  ? 

P^GrS  369.  What  is  said  of  the  personal  hardships  to  the 
soldiers? — What  did  Washington  write  to  the  new  secretary  of  war,  in 
September,  on  tliis  subject? — How  was  the  alarm  of  the  soldiers  fur- 
ther increased  I — What  circumstances  gave  plausibility  to  this  belief? — 
What  did  the  soldiers  think  they  saw  ? — ^Vhat  did  they  Ho  in  December  ? 
— What  was  now  the  position  of  congress  1 — What  was  the  ability  of 
congress  in  regard  to  tliese  troubles? — What  is  said  of  Washing- 
ton's valuable  agency  in  restraining  the  army  ] 

P^CrE  370«  What  brought  atTairsto  a  crisis  of  excitement  and 
danger  ? — Wliat  took  place  on  the  lOlh  of  March  1783? — Who  was  the 
author  of  these  anonymous  productions  ? — What  remark  is  made  of 
this  movement? — What  did  Washingtou  do  in  this  critical  emergency  ? 
— Who  was  chairman  of  this  meeting  of  the  officers  ? — Of  the  address 
of  Washington  what  is  said  ? — What  is  said  of  his  influence  on  the  oc- 
casion ? — And  what  resolutions  were  passed  ? 

Fi^G-S  371.  What  was  the  moral  effect  of  these  maganimous 
proceedings  ? — What  is  said  of  the  examplt>  of  virtue  here  exhibited  ? — 
How  was  the  self-denial  of  (he  soldiers  rewarded  ? — How  was  the  com- 
mutation effected? — What  was  it? — And  what  is  said  of  the  slight  dis- 
orders which  occasionally  took  place  among  the  troops  ? — What  account 
is  given  of  the  Pennsylvania  nuitiny  ? — On  the  19th  of  August  what 
took  place  1 — And  what  general  orders  did  congress  then  issue  1 — When 
was  New  York  evacuated  ? — What  took  place  on  the  occasion  ? 

F^<a-£  372a  On  the  4th  of  December,  what  affecting  occnr- 
rence  took  place  1 — And  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  ? — A\'hen  did 
Washington  reach  Annapolis  ? — 'When  did  the  resignation  take  place  1 — 
What  description  is  given  of  it  ? — How  did  the  people  feel  towards 
Washington  ? 

THE    END. 
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Newell  t AND oC-REERY'si  SECOND.  READER.  .iLLtJ-feTRATEt)'" 
NetV^ll  AND'CREik's  THIRD  REXdEI^;.; /Tllustra'tep',,' 
Newell  and  'Crebry's  FOURTH  READER.. iLiiUSTRATEDv 
Newell <  AND  <Cree'Rt's  FIFTH  READER......ItLrsTRATEt). 

Ni-tVELL    AND    CrEERY's    SIXTH    READER....  .l^iLUSTRATSD,,, 


The  Illustrated  Primary  School  Spell-' 

■     in^  Book,  'witli  Exercises  in  the  Elementary  Rides 

,,fif  Ai'ithnetic  for  Primary  Schools.     By'Pl'of.   W.  R. 

^^'CreerV,  Superintendent  of  Publi(i  Instru^<;i6il,_  Ba|ti-^| 

'more.     16mo.,  half  bound,  144  pAgcs,.,  i  ,; ..«    >  t     .     :  .i  i 

The  'G-ramiiiar  School  Slpelliiig  '  Book, , 

'  'containing  Pprjtat^ye  ,"V\'^Qr>D;5,  wiitliijules  for  their. for ^r  . 
-., sanation  ;.afuil  list  of. HomOphonous' Words;  Test  WpliDsf ' 

a  very  lar^e  collectioij  of  Syj^o^yms  ^'  au^  ^n  J^^T^'i^QLOay. 
"J^^y,Pi-9f.  .,W!3*,^  R...  GB^fiRYy  A-i I S|-,  -Superintendent  of  ■ 
>.'PuMielnstrue«ion/Baltiikb'i%: 'I'volV;  I'^Dib: 'halfboundr^ 
..224  pages.     'V   ,,,     ,„,;,;,     ,,,  ,,     ,,,     „„,h.,..;     .if.,,,     ■..: 

A  Catechisiil;';of'  tTliited  .'^t^tes  Histor^, ' 

•      .  ,wifli  (^iic$tioi\s'  on  the  (^QnstifiUiQn,,  of  the.U'nited  Steele^. 

and  a  list  of  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents  and  Cdhincf '' 
■^■'affc'ti's,'p'OM  tTi'e  formdiibn' of  t^e  Gp;^ernn\eni  tp,^Jie',year  , , 
■'^!^B69,r^?lc^2«W-  ••  %  Pi^of.  Wii.'' R. .  Crbery,  !k^.M\r'i 
^'•SupenntendeBit   of   Public   InstRlction,    Baltimore,'   ,1' 

vol. ,  18mo. ,  half  bound,  216  pages.     Illustrated. 

History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Designed- as  a  Text  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  with 
'Qttcstioiis.'  ByS.  F.  WiisoN:'  rvol.,  12mo.V438  pages. 

KELLY,  PIET  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Office  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  T 
OF  Dorchester  County.  J 

Cambridge,  ^Id.,  April  bill,  1869. 
THE  MARYLAND  SERIES  OF  READERS,  by  Prof.  M.  A. 
NEWELL,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Prof. 
WM.  R.  CREERY,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Balti- 
more City,  and  Published  by  IVIessrs.  KELLY,  PIET  &  CO.,. 
were  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Dorchester  last  f;\ll,  and  have 
now  been  in  use  in  our  Schools  for  several  months. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  their  adoption  to  enable  the 
teachers,  the  Board  and  the  Examiners  to  form  opinions  of  the 
propriety  of  the  change,  and  I  believe  I  express  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  parties  interested  in  giving  a  most  hearty  approval  of 
the  series. 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  them,  and  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  their  long  holding  a  place  in  our  list  of  text  books. 

As  the  fruit  of  tlie  labor  of  Teachers  in  our  own  State,  pub- 
lished, too,  in  our  principal  city,  the  School  authorities  throughout 
the  State  should  at  least  give  them  a  trial  by  the  side  of  books 
published  fiir  away  from  us. 

If  we  add  to  this  reason  for  their  adoption  the  fact — well  known 
to  all  who  have  examined  them — that  they  are  inferior  to  no  series 
now  published  as  regards  the  features  required  in  a  series  of  readers 
for  public  schools,  the  argument  for  their  general  adoption  through- 
out the  State  becomes  vastly  stronger. 

We  can  never  hope  to  control  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  or  to  train  up  our  youth  in  ways  most  suitable  to  our  own 
situation,  our  State  history  and  peculiarities,  until  we  raise  up  our 
Teachers  from  our  own  people,  and  until  the  text  books  used  by 
the  pupils  attending  our  schools  exhibit  fairly  the  riews  of  our 
people  in  matters  of  policy,  Science  and  Literature. 

This  can  never  be  done  until  our  Normal  School  is  properly  sus- 
tained by  the  State,  and  the  needed  text  books  spring  up  in  our 
own  midst. 

I  think  it  is  the  least  that  any  School  Bciard  in  Maryland  can 
do  to  examine  these  admirable  Readers  fairly  from  these  stand- 
points, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  School 
work  here,  and  their  intrinsic  worth,  will  commend  them  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  all. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  L.  BRYAN, 

Stc'y,  Trcas'r  and  Exavtiner  Board  School  Qnnmissioners  of  Dorch(ster  Counti/. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR, 
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AND 

THE  GEAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION, 
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Have  been  adopted  iu  all  parts  of  the  Country,  and  are  now  used 
with  great  acceptance  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

South    Carolina,    Wisconsin,    and   Vernfiont. 


1,000  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

Are  using  this  series,  and  it  has  a  growing  popularity  in  all  the- 


Is  the'onlj  Series  for  which  the  demand  steadily  iucreases  in  spite  of 

UNPAEALLELED   COMPETITION. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANSUAGE; 

Or,   ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.. 

By  DAVID  D.    TOWER,   Jt.  31.,   and   BEXJ.    1\    TWEED,  A.  M 


This  little  book  was  prepared  for  beginners,  that  they  may 
feel  their  way  viuderstandiugly,  and  become  interested  in  this 
sometimes  dry  study.  This  subject  is  presented  in  a  natural 
way,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  innovations.  The  plan  is  sim- 
ple and  plain,  introducing  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  the 
pupil  may  see  a  reason  for  each  step,  and  thus  be  led  to 
think.  It  is  concise,  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  placed 
before  the  learner  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  encumbered  by 
as  few  words  for  the  memory  as  possible,  that  the  interest 
may  be  kept  up  until  he  is  master  of  the  study.  By  easy 
questions,  principles  are  deduced  from  familiar  examples 
already  explained  for  the  sake  of  such  inferences,  that  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  principles  and  their  application  ma^ 
be  acquired,  rather  than  the  words  used  to  explain  and  de- 
scribe them. 

From  Mr.  M.  Conant,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Bridgeicater, 

Mass. 
I   hare  made   a  careful   examination   of   "Tower's   Element?  of 
Grammar,"  and  believe  it  to  be  a  work  of  singular  merit.     It  is  clear 
in  exhibiting  the  principles  of  our  language,  and  admirably  well  adapted, 
I  think,  to  induce  an  early  love  of  its  study. 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  School  at  Leicistown,  N.  T. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  "Elements."  Should  any  of 
jour  good  people  at  any  time  be  passing  this  way,  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  call  at  my  school  room,  they  will  find  a  better  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  little  work  by  hearing  my  class  recite  from  it,  than  I  or 
any  one  else  could  write.     Respectfully,' Yours,         N.  B.  BARKER. 

From  Charles  H.  Shears,  Esq.,  Kingston,  N.  J. 
"Tower's  Elements  of  English  Grammar"   is  an  excellent  little 
work.     The  best  recommendation  I  can  give  it  is  to  say  that  I  have 
introduced  it  into  my  school,  and  would  not  do  without  it   for  any- 
thing    There  is  not  one  scholar  that  is  not  delighted  with  it. 

FromZ.  F.  Pearl,  A.M.,  Sup' t  Public  Schools,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  "Tower's  Elements  of  Grammar." 
Teachers  and  scholars  now  enjoy  as  a  pastime  the  grammar  exercise, 
which  was  formerly  irksome.  And  ti)e  beauty  of  the  work  is,  it  makes 
its  mark.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  previous  day's  lesson,  in 
finding  the  knowledge  retained,  not  escaped  from  the  mind  because  it 
was  not  comprehended. 


With  Models  of  Clausal,  Phrasal  and  Verbal  Analysis  and  Parsing, 
Gradually  Developing  the  Construction  of  the  English  Sentence. 

By  DAVED  B.  TOWER,  A.  M. 
The  "  Elemeuts  of  Grammar,  or  First  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage," so  favorably  received,  so  strongly  commended,  and 
so  extensively  used  at  tlie  very  start,  has  steadily  increased  in 
circulation  and  popularity  till,  it  is  said,  no  text-book  on  this 
subject  is  so  successful,  or  gives  such  universal  satisfaction. 
Out  of  this  popular  use  of  the  ' '  Elements"  has  grown  an 
urgent  demand  for  another  Grammar  on  the  same  plan,  more 
full  in  particulars,  and  more  extended  in  application,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  advanced  pupils,  and  to  complete  a  preparatory 
course  of  Composition.  In  complying  with  this   request, 

urged  from  every  quarter,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  have 
such  a  text-book  prepared  as  would  meet  the  expressed  wish 
of  teachers  on  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  pre- 
liminary course. 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Construction  of  tlie  English  Language  by  the  Analysis 

and  Composition  of  Sentences. 

By    DAVID    B.    TOWER,    A.    M. 

The  first  object  in  the  Gradual  Lessons  in  Grammar  is  to 
render  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  different  classes  of  words, 
in  the  various  relations  in  which  they  may  be  used^  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  it  is  stated,  that  "  words  used  as 
names  are  nouns."  Then  follow  examples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  nouns,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  tell  ivluj  they  are 
nouns,  and  to  write  others,  till  he  recognizes  the  noun 
wherever  it  is  found. 

The  exercises  in  Clausal  Syntax  are  believed  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammatical  substi- 
tution, which  seems  generally  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

These  Grammars,  with  the  "  Grammar  of  Composition," 
make  a  full  course  in  the  study  of  written  language,  and  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  Grammar  to  Conrposition. 


The  Best  Work  on  Composition  Ever  Issued! 


rawOTiit:  0!  ffi0iimp0Brti!;0E ;  - 

OR, 

GRADUAL  EIEECISES  111  f  RMG  HE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

IN  WHICH  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ART  ARE  DEVELOPED  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMAR.  EM- 
BRACING FULL  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
PUNCTUA  TION,  WITH  COPIO  US  EXERCISES. 

By  DAVID  B.  TOWER,  A.  M. 

This  book  takes  hitherto  unoccupied  ground,  and  consists 
of  exercises  in  writing  grammatical  forms,  being  a  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  on  a  new  plan,  to 
establish  the  habit  of  writing  correctly.  Since  writing  cor- 
rectly is  an  art,  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice. 

After  the  habit  of  writing  grammatically  is  formed  and 
fixed,  the  next  important  step  in  "  writing  Composition,"  is 
the  order  of  arrangement.  This  is  taught  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely new,  natural  and  philosophical,  requiring  but  one  step 
in  the  process  at  a  time,  so  simplifying  the  work  as  to  render 
essential  aid  to  the  teacher  in  imparting  a  correct  and  sys- 
tematic method  of  thinking  and  writing.  The  whole  work 
is  original,  rational  and  logical  in  plan  and  execution,  and 
puts  the  subject  in  a  clear  light  and  on  a  proper  footing  as 
a  study  for  the  school-room. 

It  contains  a  full,  comprehensive  and  complete  system  of 
exercises  on  anew  plan,  for  written  drilling  in  all  the  varied 
grammatical  forms  of  expression. 

It  does  not  foolishly  attempt  to  teach  the  "writing  of  com- 
position," till  the  pupil  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  writing 
correctly,  by  practically  applying  grammatical  principles. 

It  divides  the  process  of  "  writing  composition"  into  sepa- 
rate steps  requiring  the  pupil  to  take  but  one  at  a  time. 

This  order  of  arrangement  is  original,  natural,  and  philo-  ■ 
sophical,  and  recommends  itself  by  its  extreme  simplicity. 

The  pupil  knows  how  to  begin  his  subject,  and  how  to  go 
on  with  each  successive  step  till  his  task  is  completed. 

KELLY,  FIST  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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